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EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 


(Cuarrers I. to VII.) 


THe Icelanders, in their long winter, had a great habit of writing 
and were, and still are, excellent in penmanship, says Dahlmann. It 
is to this fact that any little history there is of the Norse Kings and 
their old tragedies, crimes, and heroisms, is almost all due. The Ice- 
landers, it seems, not only made beautiful letters on their paper or 
parchment, but were laudably observant and desirous of accuracy ; and 
have left us such a collection of narratives (Sagas, literally ‘ Says’) 
as, for quantity and quality, is unexampled among rude nations. Snorro 
Sturleson’s History of the Norse Kings is built out of these old Sagas, 
and has in it a great deal of poetic fire, not a little faithful sagacity 
applied in sifting and adjusting these old Sagas, and, in a word, deserves, 
were it once well edited, furnished with accurate maps, chronological 
summaries, &c., to be reckoned among the great history-books of the 
world. It is from these sources, greatly aided by accurate, learned, and 
unwearied Dahlmann,' the German Professor, that the following rough 
notes of the early Norway Kings are hastily thrown together. In 
Histories of England (Rapin’s excepted) next to nothing has been shown 

*of the many and strong threads of connection between English affairs 
and Norse. 


this state of things, and become 
memorable and profitable to his 
country by uniting it under one 


CHAPTER I. 
HARALD HAARFAGR. 


LL about the Year of Grace 860 

there were no kings in Norway, 
nothing but numerous jarls,—essen- 
tially kinglets,—each presiding 
over a kind of republican or par- 
liamentary little territory ; generally 
striving each to be on some terms 
of human neighbourhood with 
those about him, but, in spite of 
‘Fylke Things’ (Folk Things )—little 
parish parliaments—and small com- 
binations of these, which had grady- 
ally formed themselves, often re- 
duced to the unhappy state of 
quarrel with them. Harald Haar- 
fagr was the first to put an end to 


' Geschichte von Diinnemark, J. G. Dablmann, 3 voll. 8vo. 
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head and making a kingdom of it ; 
which it has continued to be ever 
since. His father, Halfdan the 
Black, had already begun this rough 
but salutary process,—inspired by 
the cupidities and instincts, by the 
faculties and opportunities, which 
the good genius of this world, 
beneficent often enough under 
savage forms, and diligent at all 
times to diminish anarchy as the 
world’s worst savagery, usually ap- 
points in such cases, conquest, hard 
fighting, followed by wise guid- 
ance of the conquered ; but it was 
Harald the Fairhaired, his son, who 
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conspicuously carried it on and 
completed it. Harald’s birth-year, 
death-year, and chronology in 
general, are known only by in- 
ference and computation; but, by 
the latest reckoning, he died about 
the year 933 of our era, a man 
of eighty-three. 

The business of conquest lasted 
Harald about twelve years (A.D. 
860-8727), in which he subdued 
also the vikings of the out-islands, 
Orkneys, Shetlands, Hebrides, and 
Man. Sixty more years were given 
him to consolidate and regulate 
what he had conquered, which he 
did with great judgment, industry, 
and success. His reign altogether 
is counted to have been of over 
seventy years. 

The beginning of his great adven- 
ture was of a romantic character— 
youthful love for the beautiful Gyda, 
a then glorious and famous young 
lady of those regions, whom the 
young Harald aspired to marry. 
Gyda answered his embassy and 
prayer in a distant, lofty manner: 
‘Her it would not beseem to wed any 
Jarl or poor creature ofthat kind; let 
him do as Gorm of Denmark, Eric 
of Sweden, Egbert of England, and 
others had done,—subdue into peace 
and regulation the confused, con- 
tentious bits of jarls round him, 
and become a king; then, perhaps, 
she might think of his proposal ; 
till then, not.’ Harald was struck 
. with this proud answer, which ren- 
dered Gyda tenfold more desirable 
to him. He vowed to let his hair 
grow, never to cut or even to comb 
it till this feat were done, and the 
peerless Gyda his own. He pro- 
ceeded accordingly to conquer, in 
fierce battle, a Jarl or two every 
year, and, at the end of twelve 
years, had his unkempt (and almost 
unimaginable) head of hair clipt 
off,—Jarl Régnwald (Reginald) of 
More, the most valued and valuable 
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of all his subject-jarls, being pro- 
moted to this sublime barber func- 
tion,—after which King Harald, 
with head thoroughly cleaned, and 
hair grown, or growing again to the 
luxuriant beauty that had no equal 
in his day, brought home his Gyda, 
and made her the brightest queen 
in all the north. He had after her, 
in succession, or perhaps even 
simultaneously in some cases, at 
least six other wives ; and by Gyda 
herself one daughter and four sons. 

Harald was not to be considered 
a strict-living man, and he had a 
great deal of trouble, as we shall 
see, with the tumultuous ambition 
of his sons; but he managed his 
Government, aided by Jarl Régn- 
wald and others, in a large, quietly 
potent, and successful manner; 
and it Jasted in this royal form till 
his death, after sixty years of it. 

These were the times of Norse 
colonisation; proud Norsemen fly- 
ing into other lands, to freer 
scenes,—to Iceland, to the Farée 
Islands, which were hitherto quite 
vacant (tenanted only by some 
mournful hermit, Irish Christian 
fakir, or so); still more copiously to 
the Orkney and Shetland Isles, the 
Hebrides and other countries where 
Norse squatters and settlers already 
were. Settlement of Iceland, we 
say, settlement of the Farde 
Islands, and, by far the notablest 
of all, settlement of Normandy by 
Rolf the Ganger (A.D. 876 ?).? 

Rolf, son of Régnwald, was lord 
of three little islets far north, near 
the Fjord of Folden, called the 
Three Vigten Islands; but his 
chief means of living was that of 
sea-robbery, which, or at least Rolf’s 
conduct in which, Harald did not 
approve of. In the Court of 
Harald, sea-robbery was strictly 
forbidden as between Harald’s own 
countries, but as against foreign 
countries it continued to be the 


2 «Settlement,’ dated 912, by Murch, Hénult, &c. The Saxon chronicle says (anno 
$76): ‘In this year Rolf overran Normandy with his army, and he reigned fifty winters. 


* Dahlmann ii. 87. 
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one profession for a gentleman; 
thus, [ read, Harald’s own chief son, 
King Eric that afterwards was, had 
been at sea in such employments 
ever since his twelfth year. Rolf’s 
crime, however, was that in coming 
home from one of these expeditions, 
his crew having fallen short of 
victual, Rolf landed with them on 
the shore of Norway, and, in his 
strait, drove in some cattle there (a 
crime by law) and proceeded to kill 
and eat ; which, in a little while, he 
heard that King Harald was on foot 
to enquire into and punish ; where- 
upon Rolf the Ganger speedily got 
into his ships again, got to the 
coast of France with his sea-robbers, 
got infeftment by the poor King of 
France in the fruitful, shaggy 
desert which is since called Nor- 
mandy, land of the Northmen ; and 
there, gradually felling the forests, 
banking the rivers, tilling the fields, 
became, during the next two cen- 
turies, Wilhelmus Conquestor, the 
man famous to England, and mo- 
mentous at this day, not to England 
alone, but to all speakers of the 
English tongue, now spread from 
side to side of the world in a won- 
derful degree. Tancred of Haute- 
ville and his Italian Normans, 
though important, too, in Italy, are 
not worth naming in comparison. 
This is a feracious earth, and the 
grain of mustard-seed will grow to 
miraculous extent in some cases. 
Harald’s chief helper, counsellor, 
and lieutenant was the above-men- 
tioned Jarl Rognwald of More, who 
had the honour to cnt Harald’s 
dreadful head of hair. This Régn- 
wald was father of Turf-Einar, who 
first invented peat in the Orkneys, 
finding the wood all gone there; and 
is remembered to this day. LEinar, 
being come to these islands by 
King Harald’s permission, to see 
what he could do in them,— islands 
inhabited by what miscellany of 
Picts, Scots, Norse squatters we do 
not know,—found the indispensable 
fuel all wasted. Turf-Einar, too, may 
be regarded as a benefactor to his 


kind. He was, it appears, a bas- 
tard ; and got no coddling from his 
father, who disliked him, partly, 
perhaps, because ‘he was ugly 
and blind of an eye,’—got no 
flattering even on his conquest of 
the Orkneys and invention of peat. 
Here is the parting speech his father 
made to him on fitting him out 
with a ‘long-ship’ (ship of war, 
‘dragon- ship,’ ancient seventy- 
four),and sending him forth to make 
a living for himself in the world: 
“It were best if thou never camest 
back, for I have small hope that 
thy people will have honour by thee; 
thy mother’s kin throughout is 
slavish.” 

Harald Haarfagr had a good 
many sons and daughters; the 
daughters he married mostly to jarls 
of due merit who were loyal to him ; 
with the sons, as remarked above, 
he had a great deal of trouble. 
They were ambitious, stirring fel- 
lows, and grudged at their finding 
so little promotion from a father so 
kind to his jarls ; sea-robbery by no 
means an adequate career for the 
sons of agreat king. Two of them, 
Halfdan Haaleg (Long-leg), and 
Gudréd Ljome (Gleam), jealous of 
the favours won by the great Jarl 
Régnwald, surrounded him in his 
house one night, and burnt him and 
sixty men to death there. That 
was the end of Régnwald, the in- 
valuable jarl, always true to Haar- 
fagr; and distinguished in world 
history by producing Rolf the 
Ganger, author of the Norman 
Conquest of England, and Turf- 
Einar, who invented peat in the 
Orkneys. Whether Rolf had left 
Norway at this time there is no 
chronology to tell me. As to Rolf’s 
surname, ‘ Ganger,’ thereare various 
hypotheses ; the likeliest, perhaps, 
that Rolf was so weighty a man 
no horse (small Norwegian horses, 
big ponies rather) could carry him, 
and that he usually walked, having 
a mighty stride withal, and great 
velocity on foot. 

Oue of these murderers of Jarl 
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Régnwald quietly set himself in 
Régnwald’s place, the other making 
for Orkney to serve Turf-Einar in 
like fashion. Turf-Einar, taken by 
surprise, fled to the mainland ; but 
returned, days or perhaps weeks 
after,. ready for battle, fought 
with Halfdan, put his party to 
flight, and at next morning’s light 
searched the island and slew all the 
men he found. As to Halfdan 
Long-leg himself, in fierce memory 
of his own murdered father, Turf 


Einar ‘cut an eagle on his back,’ ° 


that is to say, hewed the ribs 
from each side of the spine and 
turned them out like the wings of 
a spread-eagle: a mode of Norse 
vengeance fashionable at that time 
in extremely aggravated cases ! 

Harald Haarfagr, in the mean- 
time, had descended upon the Régn- 
wald scene, not in mild mood to- 
wards the new jarl there; indig- 
nantly dismissed said jarl, and 
appointed a brother of Régnwald, 
(brother, notes Dahlmann), though 
Roégnwald had left other sons. 
Which done, Haarfagr sailed with 
all speed to the Orkneys, there to 
avenge that cutting of an eagle on 
the human back on Turf-Einar’s 
part. Turf-Einar did not resist ; 
submissively met the angry Haar- 
fagr, suid he left it all, what had 
been done, what provocation there 
had been, to Haarfagr’s own equity 
and greatness of mind. Magnani- 
mous Haarfagr inflicted a fine of 
sixty marks in gold, which was 
paid in ready money by Turf-Einar, 
and so the matter ended. 


CHAPTER II. 
ERIC BLOOD-AXE AND BROTHERS. 


In such violent courses Haarfagr’s 
sons, I know not how many of 
them, had come to an untimely 
end; only Eric, the accomplished 
sea-rover, and three others remained 


to him. Among these four sons, 
rather impatient for property and 
authority of their own, King Harald, 
in his old days, tried to part his 
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kingdom in some eligible and equit- 
able way, and retire from the con- 
stant press of business, now becom- 
ing burdensome to him. To each 
of them he gave a kind of king- 
dom; Eric, his eldest son, to be 
head king, and the others to be 
feudatory under him, and pay a 
certain yearly contribution, an ar- 
rangement which did not answer 
well at all. Head-King Eric in- 
sisted on his tribute ; quarrels arose 
as to the payment, considerable 
fighting and disturbance, bringing 
fierce destruction from King Eric 
upon many valiant but too stub- 
born Norse spirits, and among the 
rest upon all his three brothers, 
which got him from the Norse 
populations the surname of Blood- 
axe, ‘Eric Blood-axe,’ his title in 
history. One of his brothers he had 
killed in battle before his old 
father’s life ended; this brother 
was Bjorn, a peaceable, improving, 
trading, economic, Under-king, 
whom the others mockingly called 
‘Bjorn the Chapman.’ The great- 
grandson of this Bjorn became ex- 
tremely distinguished by-and-by as 
Saint Olaf. Head-King Eric seems 
to have had a violent wife, too. She 
was thought to have poisoned one 
of her other brothers-in-law. Eric 
Blood-axe had by no means a gentle 
life of it in this world, trained to 
sea robbery on the coasts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and France 
since his twelfth year. 

Old King Fairhair, at the age of 
seventy, had another son, to whom 
was given the name of Hakon. His 
mother was a slave in Fairhair’s 
house; slave by ill-luck of war, 
though nobly. enough born. A 
strange adventure connects this 
dakon with England and King 
Athelstan, who was then entering 
upon his great career there. Short 
while after this Hakon came into 
the world, there entered Fairhair’s 
palace, one evening as Fairhair sat 
feasting, an English ambassador or 
messenger, bearing in his hand, as 
gift from King Athelstan, a mag- 
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nificent sword, with gold hilt and 
other fine trimmings, to the great 
Harald, King of Norway. Harald 
took the sword, drew it, or was half- 
drawing it, admiringly from the 
scabbard, when the English excel- 
lency broke into a scornful laugh, 
“Ha, ha; thou art now the fen- 
datory of my English king; thou 
hast accepted the sword from him, 
and art now his man!” (accept- 
tance of a sword in that manner 
being the symbol of investiture in 
those days). Harald looked a trifle 
flurried, it is probable; but held in 
his wrath, and did no damage to 
the tricksy Englishman. He held 
the matter in his mind, however, 
and next summer little Hakon, hav- 
ing got his weaning done,—one 
of the prettiest, healthiest little 
creatures,—Harald sent him off, 
under charge of ‘ Hauk’ (Hawk so- 
called), one of his _ principal 


warriors, with order, ‘‘ Take him to 
England,” and instructions what to 
do with him there. And accordingly, 
one evening, Hauk, with thirty men 


escorting, strode into Athelstan’s 
high dwelling (where situated, how 
built, whether with logs like 
Harald’s, I cannot specifically say), 
into Athelstan’s high presence, and 
silently set the wild little cherub 
upon Athelstan’s knee. ‘‘ What is 
this?” asked Athelstan, looking at 
the little cherub. “This is King 
Harald’s son, whom a serving maid 
bore to him, and whom he now 
gives thee as foster-child!”’ Indig- 
nant Athelstan drew his sword, as 
if to do the gift a mischief; but 
Hauk said, ‘‘ Thou hast taken him 
on thy knee” (common symbol of 
adoption) ; “ thou canst kill him if 
thou wilt; but thou dost not there- 
by kill all the sons of Harald.” 
Athelstan straightway took milder 
thoughts ; brought up, and carefully 
educated Hakon ; from whom, and 
this singular adventure, came, 
before very long, the first tidings of 
Christianity into Norway. 

Harald Haarfagr, latterly with- 
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drawn from all kinds of busizess, 
died at the age of eighty-three— 
about A.D. 933, aS is computed ; 
nearly contemporary in death with 
the first Danish King, Gorm the 
Old, who had done a corresponding 
feat in reducing Denmark under one 
head. Remarkable old men, these 
two first kings; and possessed of 
gifts for bringing Chaos a little 
nearer to the form of Cosmos ; pos- 
sessed, in fact, of loyalties to Cosmos, 
that is to say, of authentic virtues 
in the savage state, such as have 
been needed in all societies at their 
incipience in this world; a kind of 
‘virtues’ hugely in discredit at 
present, but not unlikely to be 
needed again, to the astonishment 
of careless persons, before all is 
done! 


CHAPTER III. 
HAKON THE GOOD. 


Eric Btoop-axe, whose practical 
reign is counted to have begun 
about A.D. 930, had by this time, or 
within a year or so of this time, 
pretty much extinguished all his 
brother kings, and crushed down 
recalcitrant spirits, in his violent 
way; but had naturally become 
entirely unpopular in Norway, and 
filled it with silent discontent and 
even rage against him. Hakon 
Fairhair’s last son, the little foster- 
child of Athelstan in England, who 
had been baptised and carefully 
educated, was come to his fourteenth 
or fifteenth year at his father’s 
death; a very shining youth, as 
Athelstan saw with just pleasure. 
So soon as the few preliminary pre- 
parations had been settled, Hakon, 
furnished with a ship or two by 
Athelstan, suddenly appeared in 
Norway; got acknowledged by the 
Peasant Thing in Trondhjem; ‘ the 
news of which flew over Norway, 
like fire through dried grass,’ says 
an old chronicler. So that Eric, 
with his Queen Gunhild, and seven 
small children, had to run ; no other 
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shift for Eric. They went to the 
Orkneys first of all, then to England, 
and he ‘got Northumberland as earl- 
dom,’ I vaguely hear, from Athel- 
stan. But Eric soon died, and his 
queen, with her children, went 
back to the Orkneys in search of 
refuge or help; to little purpose 
there or elsewhere. From Orkney 
she went to Denmark, where Harald 
Blue-tooth took her poor eldest boy 
as foster-child ; but I fear did not 
very faithfully keep that promise. 
The Danes had been robbing ex- 
tensively during the late tumults in 
Norway; this the Christian Hakon, 
now established there, paid in kind, 
and the two countries were at war ; 
so that Gunhild’s little boy was a 
welcome card in the hand of Blue- 
tooth. 

Hakon proved a brilliant and suc- 
cessful king; regulated many 
things, public law among others 
(Gule-Thing Law, Froste-Thing 
Law : these are little codes of his 
accepted by their respective Things, 
and had a salutary effect in their 
time); with prompt dexterity he 
drove back the Blue-tooth foster-son 
invasions every time they came ; and 
on the whole gained for himself the 
name of Hakon the Good. These 
Danish invasions were a frequent 
source of trouble to him, but his 
greatest and continual trouble was 
that of extirpating heathen idolatry 
from Norway, and introducing the 
Christian Evangel in its stead. 
His transcendent anxiety to achieve 
this salutary enterprise was all 
along his grand difficulty and stum- 
bling-block ; the heathen opposition 
to it being also rooted and great. 
Bishops and priests from England 
Hakon had, preaching and baptising 
what they could, but making only 
slow progress; much too slow for 
Hakon’s zeal. On the other hand, 
every Yule-tide, when the chief 
heathen were assembled in his own 
palace on their grand sacrificial 
festival, there was great pressure put 
upon Hakon, as to sprinkling with 
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horse-blood, drinking Yule-beer, 
eating horse-flesh, and the other 
distressing rites ; the whole of which 
Hakon abhorred, and with all his 
steadfastnessstrove to rejectutterly. 
Sigurd, Jarl of Lade (Trondhjem),a 
liberal heathen, not openly a Chris- 
tian, was ever a wise counsellor and 
conciliator in such affairs; and 
proved of great help to Hakon. 
Once, for example, there having 
risen, at a Yule-feast, loud, almost 
stormful demand that Hakon, like 
a true man and brother, should 
drink Yule-beer with them in their 
sacred hightide, Sigurd persuaded 
him to comply, for peace sake, at 
least in form. Hakon took the cup 
in his left hand (excellent hot beer), 
and with his right cut the sign of 
the cross above it, then drank a 
draught. ‘“ Yes; but what is this 
with the king’s right hand? ” cried 
the company. “ Don’t you see?” 
answered shifty Sigurd; ‘ he makes 
the sign of Thor’s hammer before 
drinking!” which quenched the 
matter for the time. 

Horse-flesh, horse-broth, and the 
horse-ingredient generally, Hakon 
all but inexorably declined. By 
Sigurd’s pressing exhortation and 
entreaty, he did once take a kettle 
of horse-broth by the handle, with 
a good deal of linen-quilt or towel 
interposed, and did open his lips 
for what of steam could insinvate 
itself. At another time he con- 
sented to a particle of horse-liver, 
intending privately, I guess, to 
keep it outside the gullet, and 
smuggle it away without swal- 
lowing; but farther than this not 
even Sigurd could persuade him to 
go. At the Things held in regard 
to this matter Hakon’s success 
was always incomplete; now and 
then it was plain failure, and Hakon 
had to draw back till a better time. 
Here is one specimen of the response 
he got on such an occasion ; curious 
specimen, withal, of antique parlia- 
mentary eloquence from an Anti- 


Christian Thing. 
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At a Thing of all the Fylkes of 
Trondhjem, Thing held at Froste in 
that region, King Hakon, with all 
the eloquence he had, signified 
that it was imperatively necessary 
that all Bonders and sub-Bonders 
should become Christians, and be- 
lieve in one God, Christ the Son of 
Mary; renouncing entirely blood 
sacrifices and heathen idols; should 
keep every seventh day holy, ab- 
stain from labour that day, and 
even from food, devoting the day 
to fasting and sacred meditation. 
Whereupon, by way of universal 
answer, arose a confused universal 
murmur of entire dissent. ‘ Take 
away from us our old belief, and 
also our time for labour!” mur- 
mured they in angry astonishment ; 
“how can even the land be got 
tilled inthat way?” ‘ We cannot 
work if we don’t get food,” said 
the hand labourers and slaves. “It 


lies in King Hakon’s blood,” re- 
marked others; “ his father and all 
his kindred were apt to be stingy 
about food, though liberal enough 


with money.” At length, one Os- 
bjorn (or Bear of the Asen or Gods, 
what we now call Osborne), one Os- 
bjérn of Medalhusin Gulathal, stept 
forward, and said, in a distinct man- 
ner, j‘‘ We Bonders (=peasant pro- 
prietors) thought, King Hakon, when 
thou heldest thy first Thing-day here 
in Trondhjem, and we took thee for 
our king, and received our hereditary 
lands from thee again, that we had 
got heaven itself. But now we know 
not how it is, whether we have 
won freedom, or whether thou in- 
tendest anew to make us slaves, 
with this wonderful proposal that 
we should renounce our faith, which 
our fathers before us have held, 
and all our ancestors as well, first 
in the age of burial by burning, 
and now in that of earth burial; 
and yet these departed ones were 
much our superiors, and their faith, 
too, has brought prosperity to us! 


Thee, at the same time, we have 
loved so much that we raised thee 
to manage all the laws of the land, 
and speak as their voice to us all. 
And even now it is our will and 
the vote of all Bonders to keep that 
paction which thou gavest us here 
on the Thing at Froste, and to 
maintain thee as king so long as 
any of us bonders who are here 
upon the Thing has life left, pro- 
vided thou, king, wilt go fairly to 
work, and demand of us only such 
things as are not impossible. But 
if thou wilt fix upon this thing 
with so great obstinacy, and employ 
force and power, in that case, we 
Bonders have taken the resolution, 
all of us, to fall away from thee, 
and to take for ourselves another 
head, who will so behave that we 
may enjoy in freedom the belief 
which is agreeable to us. Now 
shalt thou, king, choose one of 
these two courses before the Thing 
disperse.”” ‘ Whereupon,’ adds the 
Chronicle, ‘all the Bonders raised a 
mighty shout, “Yes, we will have 
it so, as has been said.””’ So that 
Jarl Sigurd had to intervene, and 
King Hakon to choose for the 
moment the milder branch of the 
alternative.‘ At other Things 
Hakon was more or less successful. 
All his days, by such methods as 
there were, he kept pressing forward 
with this great enterprise, and on 
the whole did thoroughly shake 
asunder the old edifice of heathen- 
dom, and fairly introduce some 
foundation for the new and better 
rule of faith and life among his 
people. Sigurd, Jarl of Lade, his 
wise counsellor in all these matters, 
is also a man worthy of notice. 
Hakon’s arrangements against 
the continual invasions of Eric’s 
sons, with Danish Blue-tooth back- 
ing them, were manifold, and for a 
long time successful. He appointed, 
after consultation and consent in 
the various Things, so many war- 


* Dahlmann ii. 93. 
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ships, fully manned and ready, to 
be furnished instantly on the King’s 
demand by each province or fjord ; 
watchfires, on fit places, from hill 
to hill all ‘along the coast, were to 
be carefully set up, carefully main- 
tained in readiness, and kindled 
on any alarm of war. By such 
methods Blue-tooth and Co.’s inva- 
sions were for a long while tri- 
umphantly, and even rapidly, one 
and all of them, beaten back, till 
at length they seemed as if intend- 
ing to cease altogether, and leave 
Hakon alone of them. But such 
was not their issue after all. The 
sons of Eric had only abated under 
constant discouragement, had not 
finally left off from what seemed 
their one great feasibility in life. 
Gunhild, their mother, was still 
with them: a most contriving, fierce- 
minded, irreconcilable woman, dili- 
gent and urgent on them, in season 
and out of season; and as for King 
Blue-tooth, he was at all times ready 
to help, with his good-will at least. 
That of the alarm-fireson Hakon’s 
part was found troublesome by his 
people ; sometimes it was even hurt. 
ful and provoking (lighting your 
alarm-fires and rousing the whole 
coast and population, when it was 
nothing but some paltry viking 
with a couple of ships); in short, 
the alarm-signal system fell into 
disuse, and good King Hakon him- 
self, in the first place, paid the 
penalty. It is counted, by the 
latest commentators, to have been 
about A.D. 961, sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year of MHakon’s pious, 
valiant, and worthy reign. Being 
at a feast one day, with many 
guests, on the Island of Stord, 
sudden announcement came to him 
that ships’ from the south were 
approaching in quantity, and evi- 
dently ships of war. This was the 
biggest of all the Blue-tooth foster- 
son invasions; and it was fatal 
to Hakon the Good that night. 
Eyvind the Skaldaspillir (anni- 
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hilator of all other Skalds), in his 
famed Hakon’s Song, gives account, 
and, still more pertinently, the al- 
ways practical Snorro. Danes in 
great multitude, six to one, as 
people afterwards computed, spring. 
ing swiftly to land, and ranking 
themselves; Hakon, nevertheless, 
at once deciding not to take to his 
ships and run, but to fight there, 
one to six; fighting, accordingly, 
in his most splendid manner, and 
at last gloriously prevailing ; rout- 
ing and scattering back to their 
ships and flight homeward these six- 
to-one Danes. ‘ During the struggle 
of the fight,’ says Snorro, ‘ he was 
very conspicuous among other men; 
and while the sun shone, his bright 
gilded helmet glanced, and thereby 
many weapons were directed at 
him. One of his henchmen, Eyvind 
Finnson (i.e. Skaldaspillir, the 
poet), took a hat, and put it over 
the king’s helmet. Now, among 
the hostile first leaders were two 
uncles of the Ericsons, brothers of 
Gunhild, great champions both; 
Skreya, the elder of them, on the dis- 
appearance of the glittering helmet, 
shouted boastfully, “ Does the king 
of the Norsemen hide himself, then, 
or has he fled? Where now is the 
golden helmet ?’’ And so saying, 
Skreya, and bis brother Alf with 
him, pushed on like fools or mad- 
men. The king said, “ Come on 
in that way, and yon shall find 
the king of the Norsemen!” And 
in a short space of time braggart 
Skreya did come up, swinging 
sword, and made a cut at the ki ing 
but Thoralf the Strong, an Icelande er, 
who fought at the king’s side, dashed 
his shield so hard against Skreya, 
that he tottered with the shock. 
On the same instant the | king takes 
his sword ‘quernbiter’ (¢ tble to cut 
querns or millstones) with both 
hands, and hews Skreya through 
helm and head, cleaving him down 
to the shoulders. Thoralfalso slew 
Alf. That was what they got by 
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such over-hasty search for the king 
of the Norsemen.’ 

Snorro considers the fall of these 
two champion uncles as the crisis 
of the fight; the Danish force 
being much disheartened by such a 
sight, and King Hakon now press- 
ing on so hard that all men gave 
way before him, the battle on the 
Ericson part became a whirl of 
recoil; and in a few minutes more 
a torrent of mere flight and haste 
to get on board their ships, put to 
sea again; in which operation 
many of them were drowned, says 
Snorro; survivors making instant 
sail for Denmark in that sad condi- 
tion. 

This seems to have been King 
Hakon’s finest battle, and the most 
conspicuous of his victories, due 
not a little to his own grand quali- 
ties shown on the occasion. But, 
alas! it was his last also. He was 
still zealously directing the chase 
of that mad Danish flight, or whirl 
of recoil towards their ships, when 
an arrow, shot most likely at a 
venture, hit him under the left 
armpit ; and this proved his death. 

He was helped into his ship, and 
made sail for Alrekstad, where his 
chief residence in those parts was; 
but had to stop ata smaller place 
of his (which had been his mother’s, 
and where he himself was born)—a 
place called Hella (the Flat Rock), 
still known as ‘ Hakon’s Hella,’ 
faint from loss of blood and 
crushed down as he had never 
before felt. Having no son and only 
one daughter, he appointed these 
invasive sons of Eric to be sent for, 
and if he died to become kings ; but 
to “ spare his friends and kindred.” 
“Tf a longer life be granted me,” he 
said, “I will go out of this land to 
Christian men, and do penance for 
what I have committed against 
God. But if I die in the country 
of the heathen, let me have such 
burial as you yourselves think fit- 
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test.” These are his last recorded 
words. And in heathen fashion he 
was buried, and besung by Eyvind 
and the Skalds, though himself a 
zealously Christian king. Hakon 
the Good; so one stil) finds him 
worthy of being called. The sorrow 
on Hakon’s death, Snorro tells us, 
was so great and universal, ‘ that 
he was lamented both by friends 
and enemies; and they said that 
never again would Norway see such 
a king.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
HARALD GREY-FELL AND BROTHERS. } 


Eric’s sons, four or five of them, 
with a Harald at the top, now at 
once got Norway in hand, all of it 
but Trondhjem, as king and under- 
kings, and made a severe time of it 
for those who had been, or seemed 
to be, their enemies. Excellent 
Jarl Sigurd, always so useful to 
Hakon and his country, was killed 
by them ; and they came to repent 
that before very long. The slain 
Sigurd left a son, Hakon, as Jarl, 
who became famous in the northern 
world by and by. This Hakon, and 
him only, would the Trondhjemers 
accept as sovereign. “Death to 
him, then,” said the sons of Eric, 
but only in secret, till they had got 
their hands free and were ready ; 
which was not yet for some years. 
Nay, Hakon, when actually at- 
tacked, made good resistance, and 
threatened to cause trouble. Nor 
did he by any :neans get his death 
from these sons of Hric at this time, 
or till long afterwards at all, from 
one of their kin, as it chanced. 
On the contrary, he fled to Den- 
mark now, and by and by ma- 
naged to come back, to their cost. 
Among their other chief victims 
were two cousins of their own, 
Tryggve and Gudréd, who had 
been honest under-kings to the late 
head-king, Hakon the Good; but 
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were now become suspect, and had 
to fight for their lives, and lose 
them inatragic manner. Tryggve 
had a son, whom we shall hear of. 
Gudréd, son of worthy. Bjorn the 
Chapman, was grandfather of Saint 
Olaf, whom all men have heard of, 
—who has a church in Southwark 
even, and another in Old Jewry, to 
this hour. In all these violences, 
Gunhild, widow of the late king 
Eric, was understood to have a 
principal hand. She had come back 
to Norway with her sons; and 
naturally passed for the secret ad- 
viser and Maternal President in 
whatever of violence went on; 
always reckoned a fell, vehement, 
relentless personage where her own 
interests were concerned. Probably 
as things settled, her influence on 
affairs grew less. At least one 
hopes so; and, in the Sagas, hears 
less and less of her, and before long 
nothing. 

Harald, the head-king in this 
Eric fraternity, does not seem to 
have been a bad man,—the contrary 
indeed ; but his position was un- 
towardly, full of difficulty and con- 
tradictions. Whatever Harald could 
accomplish for behoof of Christi- 
anity, or real benefit to Norway, 
in these cross circumstances, he 
seems to have done in a modest 
and honest manner. He got the 
name of Greyfell from his people on 
a very trivial account, but seem- 
ingly with perfect good humour on 
their part. Some Iceland trader 
had brought a cargo of furs to 
Trondhjem (Lade) for sale; sale 
being slacker than the Icelander 
wished, he presented a chosen spe- 
cimen, cloak, doublet, or whatever 
it was, to Harald, who wore it with 
acceptance in public, and rapidly 
brought disposal of the Icelander’s 
stock, and the surname of Greyfell to 
himself. His under-kings and he 
were certainly not popular, though 
I almost think Greyfell himself, in 
absence of his mother and the 
under-kings, might have been so. 
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But here they all were, and had 
wrought great trouble in Norway. 
“Too many of them,” said every- 
body ; “too many of these courts 
and court people, eating up any 
substance that thereis!’’ For the 
seasons withal, two or three of them 
in succession, were bad for grass, 
much more for grain; no herring came 
either ; very cleanness of teeth was 
like to comein Eyvind Skaldaspillir’s 
opinion. This scarcity became at 
last their share of the great Famine 
of a.D. 975, which desolated Western 
Europe (see the poem in the Saxon 
Chronicle). And all this by Eyvind 
Skaldaspillir, and the heathen Norse 
in general, was ascribed to anger 
of the heathen gods. Discontent in 
Norway, and especially in Eyvind 
Skaldaspillir, seems to have been 
very great. 

Whereupon exile Hakon, Jarl 
Sigurd’s son, bestirs himself in 
Denmark, backed by old King 
Blue-tooth, and begins invading and 
encroaching in a miscellaneous way ; 
especially intriguing and contriving 
plotsall round him. An unfathom- 
ably cunning kind of fellow, as well 
as an audacious and strong-handed ! 
Intriguing in Trondhjem, where he 
gets the under-king, Greyfell’s bro- 
ther, fallen upon and murdered; 
intriguing with Gold Harald, a dis- 
tinguished cousin or nephew of King 
Blue-tooth’s, who had done fine 
viking work, and gained such wealth 
that he got the epithet of ‘ Gold,’ 
and who now was infinitely desirous 
of a share in Blue-tooth’s kingdom 
as the proper finish to these sea- 

vings. Heeven ventured one day 
to make publicly a distinct proposal 
that way to King Harald Blue-tooth 
himself; who flew into thunder and 
lightning at the mere mention of 
it; so that none durst speak to him 
for several days afterwards. Of 
both these Haralds Hakon was 
confidential friend ; and needed all 
his skill to walk without immediate 
annihilation between such a pair of 
dragons, and work out Norway for 
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himself withal. In the end he 
found he must take solidly to Blue- 
tooth’s side of the question; and 
that they two must provide a recipe 
for Gold Harald and Norway both 
at once. 

“It is as much as your life is 
worth to speak again of sharing 
this Danish kingdom,” said Hakon 
very privately to Gold Harald; “but 
could not you, my golden friend, 
be content with Norway for a king- 
dom, if one helped you to it?” 

“That could I well,” answered 
Harald. 

“Then keep me those nine war- 
ships you have just been rigging 
for a new viking cruise; have 
these in readiness when I lift my 
finger !”’ 

That was the recipe contrived for 
Gold Harald; recipe for King 
Greyfell goes into the same phial, 
and is also ready. 

Hitherto the Hakon-Blue-tooth 
disturbances in Norway had 
amounted to but little. King 
Greyfell, a very active and valiant 
man, has constantly, without much 
difficulty, repelled these sporadic 
bits of troubles; but Greyfell, all 
the same, would willingly have 
peace with dangerous old Blue- 
tooth (ever anxious to get his 
clutches over Norway on any terms), 
if peace with him could be had. 
Blue-tooth, too, professes every wil- 
lingness ; inveigles Greyfell, he and 
Hakon do, to have a friendly meet- 
ing on the Danish borders, and not 
only settle all these quarrels, but 
generously settle Greyfell in certain 
fiefs which he claimed in Denmark 
itself; and so swear everlasting 
friendship. Greyfell joyfully com- 
plies, punctually appears at the ap- 
pointed day in Lymfjord Sound, 
the appointed place. Whereupon 
Hakon gives signal to Gold Harald, 
‘To Lymfjord with these nine ships 
of yours, swift!’ Gold Harald flies 
to Lymfjord with his ships, chal- 
lenges King Harald Greyfell to land 
and fight; which the undaunted 
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Greyfell, thoughso far outnumbered, 
does ; and, fighting his very best, 
perishes there, he and almost all his 
people. Whick done, Jarl Hakon, 
who is in readiness, attacks Gold 
Harald, the victorious but ths 
wearied ; easily beats Gold Parald, 
takes him prisoner, and instantly 
hangs and ends him, to the huge 
joy of King Blue-tooth aud Hakon, 
who now make instant voyage to 
Norway ; drive all the brother under- 
kings into rapid flight to the 
Orkneys, to any readiest shelter ; 
and so, under the patronage of 
Blue-tooth, Hakon, with the title of 
Jarl, becomes ruler of Norway. 
This foul treachery done on the 
brave and honest Harald Greyfell 
is by some dated about 4.p. 969, by 
Munch, 965, by others, computing 
out of Snorro only, a.p. 975. For 
there is always an uncertainty in 
these Icelandic dates (say rather, 
rare and rude attempts, at dating, 
without even an‘ .D.’ or other fixed 
‘year one’ to go upon in Iceland), 
though seldom, I think, so large a 
discrepancy as here. 


CHAPTER V. 
HAKON JARL. 


Hakon Jari, such the style he 
took, had engaged to pay somekind 
of tribute to King Blue-tooth, ‘ if 
he could;’ but he never did pay any, 
pleading always the necessity of his 
own affairs ; with which excuse, 
joined to Hakon’s readiness in 
things less important, King Blue- 
tooth managed to content himself, 
Hakon being always his good neigh. 
bour, at least, and the two mutually 
dependent. In Norway, Hakon, 
without the title of king, did in a 
strong-handed, stedfast, and at 
length successful way, the office of 
one ; governed Norway (somecount) 
for above twenty years; and, both 
at home and abroad, had much 
consideration through most of 
that time; specially amongst the 
heathen orthodox, for Hakon Jarl 
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himself was a zealous heathen, fixed 
in his mind against these chimerical 
Christian innovations and unsalu- 
tary changes of creed, and would 
have gladly trampled out all traces 
of what the last two kings (for 
Greyfell, also, was an English 
Christian after his sort) had done 
in this respect. But he wisely 
discerned that it was not possible, 
and that, for peace sake, he must 
not even attempt it, but must strike 
preferably into ‘ perfect toleration,’ 
and that of ‘every one getting to 
heaven’ (or even to the other goal) 
‘in his own way.’ He himself, it 
is well known, repaired many 
heathen temples (a great ‘church 
builder’ in his way !), manufactured 
many splendid idols, with much 
gilding and such artistic ornament 
as there was—in particular, one 
huge image of Thor, not forgetting 
the hammer and appendages, and 
such a collar (supposed of solid 
gold, which it was not quite, as we 
shall hear in time) round the neck 
of him as was never seen in all the 
North. How he did his own Yule 
festivals, with what magnificent 
solemnity, the horse-eatings, blood- 
sprinklings, and other sacred rites, 
need not be told. Something of a 
‘Ritualist,’ one may perceive; 
perhaps had Scandinavian Pusey- 
isms in him, and other desperate 
heathen notions. He was univer- 
sally believed to have gone into 
magic for one thing, and to’ have 
dangerous potencies derived from 
the Devil himself. The dark hea- 
then mind of him struggling vehe- 
mently in that strange element, not 
altogether sounlike our own in some 
points. 

For the rest, he was evidently, in 
practical matters, a man of sharp, 
clear insight, of steadfast resolution, 
diligence, promptitude; and ma- 
naged his secular matters uncom- 
monly well. Had sixteen Jarls 
under him, though himself only 
Hakon Jarl by title; and got obe- 
dience from them stricter than any 
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king since Haarfagr had done. Add 
to which that the country had 
years excellent for grass and crop, 
and that the herrings came in exu- 
berance ; tokens, to the thinking 
mind, that Hakon Jarl was a fa- 
vourite of Heaven. 

His fight with the far-famed 
Jom’s vikings was his grandest ex- 
ploit in public rumour. Jomsbuarg, 
a locality not now known, except 
that it was near the mouth of the 
River Oder, denoted in those ages 
the impregnable castle of a certain 
body corporate, or ‘Sea Robbery 
Association (limited),’ which, for 
some generations, held the Baltic 
in terror, and plundered far beyond 
the Belt,—in the ocean itself, in 
Flanders and the opulent trading 
havens there,—above all, in opulent 
anarchic England, which, for forty 
years from about this time, was the 
pirates’ Goshen; and yielded, regu- 
larly every summer, slaves, dane. 
gelt, and miscellaneous plunder, like 
no other country Jomsburg or the 
viking-world had ever known. 
Palnatoke, Bue, and the other qua- 
si-heroic heads of this establish- 
ment are still remembered ii the 
northern parts. Palnatoke is the 
title of a tragedy by Oehlenschii- 
ger, which had its run of immor- 
tality in Copenhagen some sixty or 
seventy years ago. 

1 judge the institution to have 
been in its floweriest state, pro- 
bably now in Hakon Jarl’s time. 
Hakon Jarl and these pirates, rob- 
bing Hakon’s subjects and mer- 
chants that frequented him, were 
naturally in quarrel; and frequent 
fightings had fallen out, not gene- 
rally to the profit of the Joms- 
burgers, who at last determined on 
revenge, and.the rooting out of 
this obstructive Hakon Jarl. They 
assembled in force at the Cape of 
Stad,—in the Firda Fylke; and the 
fight was dreadful in the extreme, 
noise of it filling allthenorth for long 
afterwards. Hakon, fighting like 
a lion, could scarcely hold his own, 
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—Death or Victory, the word on 
both sides; when suddenly, the 
heavens grew black, and there 
broke out a terrific storm of thun- 
der and hail, appalling to the human 
mind,—universe swallowed wholly 
in black night; only the momen- 
tary forked-blazes, the thunder-peal- 
ing as of Ragnardk, and the batter- 
ing hail-torrents, hail-stones about 
the size of anegg. Thor with his 
hammer evidently acting; but in 
behalf of whom? The Jomsbur- 
gers in the hideous darkness, bro- 
ken only by flashing thunderbolts, 
had a dismal apprehension that it 
was probably not on their behalf 
(Thor having a sense of justice in 
him); and before the storm ended, 
thirty-five of their seventy ships 
sheered away, leaving gallant Bue, 
with thirty-five ships, to follow as 
they liked, who reproachfully hail- 
ed these fugitives, and continued 
the now hopeless battle. | Bue’s 


nose and lips were smashed or cut 
away; Bue managed, half-articu- 
lately, to exclaim, “Ha! the maids 


(‘mays’) of Denmark will never kiss 
me more. Overboard, all ye Bue’s 
men!” And taking his two sea- 
chests, with all the gold he had 
gained in such life.struggle from of 
old, sprang overboard accordingly, 
and finished the affair. Hakon 
Jarl’s renown rose naturally to the 
transcendent pitch after this exploit. 
His people, I suppose chiefly the 
Christian part of them, whispered 
one to another, with a shudder, 
‘That in the blackest of the thun- 
derstorm, he had taken his youngest 
little boy, and made away with him ; 
sacrificed him to Thor or some devil, 
and gained his victory by art-magic, 
or something worse.’ Jarl Eric, 
Hakon’s eldest son, without sus- 
picion of art-magic, but already a 
distinguished viking, became thrice 
distinguished by his style of sea- 
fighting in this battle; and awa- 
kened great expectations in the 
viking public; of him we shall 
hear again. 
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The Jomsburgers, one might 
fancy, after this sad clap went 
visibly down in the world; but the 
fact is not altogetherso. Old King 
Blue-tooth was now dead, died of a 
wound got in battle with his un- 
natural (so-called ‘natural’) son and 
successor, Otto Svein of the Forked 
Beard, afterwards king and con- 
queror of England for a little 
while; and seldom, perhaps never, 
had vikingism been in such flower 
asnow. This man’s name is Sven 
in Swedish, Svend in German, and 
means boy or lad—the English 
‘swain.’ It was at old ‘Father 
Blue-tooth’s funeral-ale’ (drunken 
burial-feast), that Svein, carousing 
with his Jomsburg chiefs and other 
choice spirits, generally of the rob- 
ber class, all risen into height of 
highest robber enthusiasm, pledged 
the vow to one another; Svein 
that he would conquer England 
(which, in a sense, he, after long 
struggling, did); and the Joms- 
burgers that they would ruin and 
root out Hakon Jarl (which they 
could by no means do), and other 
guests other foolish things which 
proved equally unfeasible. Sea-rob- 
ber volunteers so especially abound. 
ing in that time, one perceives 
how easily the Jomsburgers could 
recruit themselves, build or refit 
new robber fleets, man them with 
the pick of crews, and steer for 
opulent, fruitful England ; where, 
under Ethelred the Unready, was 
such a field for profitable enterprise 
as the viking public never had 
before or since. 

An idle question sometimes rises 
on me—idle enough, for it never can 
be answered in the affirmative or 
the negative, Whether it was not 
these same refitted Jomsburgers 
who appeared some while after 
this at Red Head Point, on the 
shore of Angus, and sustained « 
new severe beating, in what the 
Scotch still faintly remember as 
their ‘Battle of Loncarty’? Be- 
yond doubt a powerful Norse-pirate 
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armament dropt anchor at the Red 
Head, to the alarm of peaceable 
mortals, about that time. It was 
thought and hoped to be on its way 
for England, but it visibly hung on 
for several days, deliberating (as 
was thought) whether they would 
do this poorer coast the honour to 
land on it before going farther. 
Did land, and vigorously plunder 
and burn south-westward as far as 
Perth; laid siege to Perth; but 
brought out King Kenneth on 
them, and produced that ‘ Battle of 
Loncarty’ which still dwells in 
vague memory among the Scots. 
Perhaps it might be the Jomsbur- 
gers; perhaps also not; for there 
were many pirate associations, last- 
ing not from century to century like 
the Jomsburgers, but only for very 
limited periods, or from year to year; 
indeed, it was mainly by such that 
the splendid thief-harvest of Eng- 
land was reaped in this disastrous 
time. No Scottish chronicler gives 
the least of exact date to their 
famed victory of Loncarty, only 
that it was achieved by Kenneth 
III., which will mean sometime be- 
tween A.D. 975 and 994; and, by 
the order they put it in, probably 
soon after A.D. 975, or the beginning 
of this Kenneth’s reign. Buchanan’s 
narrative, carefully distilled from 
all the ancient Scottish sources, is 
of admirable quality for style and 
otherwise ; quiet, brief, with perfect 
clearness, perfect credibility even, 
—except that semi-miraculous ap- 
pendage of the Ploughmen, Hay and 
Sons, always hanging to the tail of 
it; the grain of possible truth in 
which can now never be extracted 
by man’s art!® In brief, what 
we know is, fragments of ancient 
human bones and armour have 
occasionally been ploughed up 
in this locality, proof-positive of 
ancient fighting here ; and the fight 
fell out not long after Hakon’s 
beating of the Jomsburgers at the 
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Cape of Stad. And in such dim 
glimmer of wavering twilight, the 
question whether these of Loncarty 
were refitted Jomsburgers or not, 
must be left hanging. Loncarty is 
now tbe biggest bleachfield in 
Queen Victoria’s dominions; no 
village or hamlet there, only the 
huge bleaching-house and a beau- 
tiful field, some six or seven miles 
north-west of Perth, bordered by 
the beautiful Tay river on the one 
side, and by its beautiful tributary 
Almond on the other; a Loncarty 
fitted either for bleaching linen, or 
for a bit of fair duel between na- 
tions, in those simple times. Whether 
our refitted Jomsburgers had the 
least thing to do with it is only 
matter of fancy, but if it were they 
who here again got a good beating, 
fancy would be glad to find herself 
fact. The old piratical kings of 
Denmark had been at the founding 
of Jomsburg, and to Svein of the 
Forked Beard it was still vitally 
important, but not so to the great 
Knut, or any king that followed ; all 
of whom had better business than 
mere thieving; and it was Magnus 
the Good, of Norway, a man of still 
higher anti-anarchic qualities, that 
annihilated it, about a century later. 
Hakon Jarl, his chief labours in 
the world being over, is said to 
have become very dissolute in his 
elder days, especially in the matter 
of women; the wretched old fool, 
led away by idleness and fulness 
of bread, which to all of us are 
well said to be the parents of mis- 
chief. Having absolute power, he 
got into the habit of openly plun- 
dering men’s pretty daughters and 
wives from them, and, after a few 
weeks, sending them back; greatly 
to the rage of the fierce Norse 
heart, had there been any means of 
resisting or revenging. It did, after 
a little while, prove the ruin and 
destruction of Hakon the Rich, as 
he was then called. It opened the 
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door, namely, for entry of Olaf 
Tryggveson upon the scene,—a very 
much grander man; in regard to 
whom the wiles and traps of Hakon 
proved to be a recipe, not on Trygg- 
veson, but on the wily Hakon him- 
self, as shall now be seen straight- 
way. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OLAF TRYGGVESON. 


Haxon, in late times, had heard 
of a famous stirring person, victori- 
ousin various lands and seas, latterly 
united in sea-robbery with Svein, 
Prince Royal of Denmark, after- 
wards King Svein of the Double- 
beard (‘ Zvae Skiaeg,’ Twa Shag) or 
fork-beard, both of whom had 
already done transcendent feats in 
the viking way during this copart- 
nery. The fame of Svein, and this 
stirring personage, whose name was 
‘Ole,’ and, recently, their stupend- 
ous feats in plunder of England, 
siege of London, and other wonders 
and splendours of viking glory and 
success, had gone over all the north, 
awakening the attention of Hakon 
and everybody there. The name of 
‘Ole’ was enigmatic, mysterious, 
and even dangerous-looking to 
Hakon Jarl, who at length sent out 
a confidential spy to investigate 
this ‘ Ole,’—a feat which the con- 
fidential spy aid completely accom- 
plish—by no means to Hakon’s 
profit! The mysterious ‘Ole’ proved 
to be no other than Olaf, son of 
Tryggve, destined to blow Hakon 
Jarl suddenly into destruction, and 
become famous among the heroes 
of the Norse world. 

Of Olaf Tryggveson one always 
hopes there might, one day, some 
real outline of a biography be writ- 
ten; fished from the abysses where 
(as usual) it welters deep in foul 
neighbourhood for the present. Far- 
ther on we intend a few words 
more upon the matter. But in this 
place all that concerns us in it 
limits itself to the two following 
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facts: first, that Hakon’s confiden- 
tial spy ‘found Ole in Dublin’; 
picked acquaintance with him, got 
him to confess that he was actually 
Olaf, son of Tryggve (the Tryggve, 
whom Blood-axe’s fierce widow and 
her sons had murdered) ; got him 
gradually to own that perhaps an 
expedition into Norway might have 
its chances; and finally that, under 
such a wise and loyal guidance as 
his (the confidential spy’s, whose 
friendship for Tryggveson was so 
indubitable), he (Tryggveson) would 
actually try it upon Hakon Jarl, the 
dissolute old scoundrel. Fact se- 
cond is, that about the time they 
two set siil from Dublin on their 
Norway expedition, Hakon Jarl 
removed to Trondhjem, then called 
Lade; intending to pass some 
months there. 

Now just about the time when 
Tryggveson, spy, and party had 
landed in Norway, and were advanc- 
ing upon Lade, with what support 
from the public could be got, disso- 
lute old Hakon Jarl had heard of 
one Gudrun, a Bonder’s wife, un- 
parallelled in beauty, who was called 
in those parts, ‘Sunshine of the 
Grove’ (so inexpressibly lovely) ; 
and sent off a couple of thralls to 
bring her to him. “Never,” answered 
Gudrun ; “never,” her indignant 
husband ; in a tone dangerous and 
displeasing to these Court thralls ; 
who had to leave rapidly, but threat- 
ened to return in better strength 
before long. Whereupon, instantly, 
the indignant Bonder and his Sun- 
shine of the Grove sent out their 
war-arrow, rousing all the country 
into angry promptitude, and more 
than one perhaps into greedy hope 
of revenge for their own injuries. 
The rest of Hakon’s history now 
rushes on with extreme rapidity. 

Sunshine of the Grove, when 
next demanded of her Bonder, has 
the whole neighbourhood assembled 
in arms round her; rumour of 
Tryggveson is fast making it the 
whole country. Hakon’s insolent 
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messengers are cut in pieces; 
Hakon finds he cannot fly under 
cover too soon. With a single 
slave he flies that same night ;—but 
whitherward ? Can think of no 
safe place, except to some old mis- 
tress of his, who lives retired in 
that neighbourhood, and has some 
pity or regard for the wicked old 
Hakon. Old mistress does receive 
him, pities him, will do all she can 
to protect and hide him. But 
how, by what uttermost stretch of 
female artifice hide him here ; every- 
one will search here first of all! 
Old mistress, by the slave’s help, 
extemporises a cellar under the 
floor of her pig-house; sticks 
Hal<on and slave into that, as the 
one safe seclusion she can contrive. 
Hakon and slave, begrunted by the 
pigs above them, tortured by the 
devils within. and about them, 
passed two days in circumstances 
more and more horrible. For they 
heard, through their light-slit and 
breathing - slit, the triumphs of 


Tryggveson proclaiming itself by 


Tryggveson’s own lips, who had 
mounted a big boulder near by and 
was victoriously speaking to the 
people, winding up with a promise 
of honours and rewards to whoever 
should bring him wicked old 
Hakon’s head. Wretched Hakon, 
justly suspecting his slave, tried to 
at least keep himself awake. Slave 
did keep himself awake till Hakon 
dozed or slept, then swiftly cut off 
Hakon’s head, and plunged out with 
it to the presence of Tryggveson. 
Tryggveson, detesting the traitor, 
useful as the treachery was, cut off 
the slave’s head too, had it hung up 
along with Hakon’son the pinnacle 
of the Lade Gallows, where the 
populace pelted both heads with 
stones and many curses, especially 
the more important of the two. 
‘Hakon the Bad’ ever henceforth, 
instead of Hakon the Rich. 

This was the end of Hakon Jarl, 
the last support of heathenry in 


Norway, among other character-. 
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istics he had: a strong-handed, 
hard-headed, very relentless, greedy 
and wicked being. He is reckoned 
to have ruled in Norway, or mainly 
ruled, either in the struggling or 
triumphant state, for about thirty 
years (965-957). He and his 
seem to have formed, by chance 
rather than design, the chief oppo- 
sition which the Haarfagr posterity 
throughout its whole course ex- 
perienced in Norway. Such the 
cost to them of killing good Jarl 
Sigurd, in Greyfell’s time! For 
‘curses, like chickens,’ do some- 
times visibly ‘come home to feed,’ 
as they always, either visibly or else 
invisibly, are punctually sure to do. 

Hakon Jari is considerably con- 
nected with the Farier Saga ; often 
mentioned there, and comes out 
perfectly in character ; an altogether 
worldly-wise man of the roughest 
type, not without a turn for prac- 
ticality of kindness to those who 
would really be of use to him. His 
tendencies to magic also are not 
forgotten. 

Hakon left two sons, Eric and 
Svein, often also mentioned in this 
Saga. On their father’s death they 
fled to Sweden, to Denmark, and 
were busy stirring up troubles 
in those countries against Olaf 
Tryggveson; till at length, by a 
favourable combination, under their 
auspices chiefly, they got his brief 
and noble reign put an end to. 
Nay, furthermore, Jarl Eric left 
sons, especially an elder son, named 
also Eric, who proved a sore afflic- 
tion, and a continual stone of 
stumbling to a new generation of 
Haarfagrs, and so continued the 
curse of Sigurd’s murder upon 
them. 

Towards the end of this Hakon’s 
reign it was that the discovery of 
America took place (985). Actual 
discovery, it appears, by Eric the 
Red, an Icelander; concerning 
which there has been abundant 
investigation and discussion in 
our time. Ginnungagap (Roaring 
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Abyss) is thought to be the mouth 
of Behring’s Straits in Baffin’s 
Bay; Big Helloland, the coast from 
Cape Walsingham to near New- 
foundland ; Inttle Helloland, New- 
foundland itself. Markland was 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. Southward thence 
to Chesapeak Bay was called Wine 
Land (wild grapes still grow in 
Rhode Island, and more luxuriantly 
further south). White Man’s Land, 
called also Great Ireland, is sup- 
posed to mean the two Carolinas, 
down to the Southern Cape of 
Florida. In Dahlmann’s opinion, the 
Irish themselves might even pretend 
to have probably been the first dis- 
coverers of America; they had evi- 
dently got to Iceland itself before 
the Norse exiles found it out. It 
appears to be certain that, from the 
end of the tenth century to the 
early part of the fourteenth, there 
was a dim knowledge of those dis- 
tant shores extant in the Norse 
mind, and even some straggling 
series of visits thither by roving 
Norsemen ; though, as only danger, 
difficulty, and no profit resulted, 
the visits ceased, and the whole 
matter sank into oblivion, and, but 
for the Icelandic talent of writing 
in the long winter nights, would 
never have been heard of by pos- 
terity at all. 


CHAPTER VII. 
REIGN OF OLAF TRYGGVESON. 


Oar TRyGGVESON (A.D. 995-1000) 
alsomakesa great figurein the Faroer 
Saga, and recounts there his early 
troubles, which were strange and 
many. He is stillreckoned a grand 
hero of the North, though his vates 
now is only Snorro Sturrleson of 
Iceland. Tryggveson had indeed 
many adventures in the world. 
His poor mother, Astrid, was ob- 
liged to fly with him, on murder 
of her husband by Gunhild—to fly 
for life, three months before her 
little Olaf was born, She lay 
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concealed in reedy island, fled 
through trackless forests, reached 
her father’s with the little baby in 
her arms, and lay deep-hidden there, 
tended only by her father ‘himself ; 
Gunhild’s pursuit being so inces- 
sant, and keen as with sleuth- 
hounds. Poor Astrid had to fly 
again deviously to Sweden, to Esth- 
land (Esthonia), to Russia. In 
Esthland she was sold as a slave, 
quite parted from her boy, who 
also was sold, and again sold; but 
did at last fall in with a kinsman 
high in the Russian service; did 
from him find redemption and help, 
and so rose, in a distinguished 
manner, to manhood, victorious 
self-help, and recovery of his king- 
dom at last. He even met his 
mother again, he as king of Norway, 
she as one wonderfully lifted out of 
darkness into new life, and happi- 
ness still in store. 

Grown to manhood, Tryggveson, 
now become acquainted with his 
birth, and with his, alas! hopeless 
claims, left Russia for the one pro- 
fession open to him, that of sea- 
robbery; and did feats without 
number in that questionable line in 
many seas and scenes—in England 
latterly, and most conspicuously of 
all. In one of his courses thither, 
after long labours in the Hebrides, 
Man, Wales, and down the western 
shores to the very Land’s End and 
farther, he paused at the Scilly 
Islands for a little while. He was 
told of a wonderful Christian hermit 
living strangely in these sea-soli- 
tudes; had the curiosity to seek 
him out, examine, question, and 
discourse with him ; and, after some 
reflection, accepted Christian bap- 
tism from the venerable man. In 
Snorro the story is involved in 
miracle, rumour, and fable; but 
the fact itself seems certain, and is 
very interesting; the great, wild, 
noble soul of fierce Olaf opening to 
this wonderful gospel of tidings 
from beyond the world, tidings 
which infinitely transcended all else 
Cc 2 
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he had ever heard or dreamt of! 
It seems certain he was baptised 
here; date not fixable; shortly be- 
fore poor heart-broken Dunstan’s 
death, or shortly after ; most English 
churches, monasteries especially, 
lying burnt, under continual visi- 
tation of the Danes. Olaf, such 
baptism notwithstanding, did not 
quit his viking profession ; indeed, 
what other was there for him in the 
world as yet ? 

We mentioned his occasional 
copartneries with Svein of the 
Double-beard, now become Kirg of 
Denmark, but the greatest of these, 
and the alone interesting at this 
time, is their joint invasion of Eng- 
land, and Tryggveson’s exploits and 
fortunes there some years after 
that adventure of baptism in the 
Scilly Isles. Svein and he ‘were 
above a year in England together,’ 
this time: they steered up the 
Thames with three hundred ships 
and many fighters; siege, or at 
least furious assault, of London 
was their first or main enterprise, 
but it did not succeed. The Saxon 
Chronicle gives date to it, A.D. 
994, and names expressly, as 
Svein’s co-partner, ‘Olaus, king 
of Norway,’— which he was as 
yet far from being; but in regard 
to the Year of Grace the Sazon 
Chronicle is to be held indispu- 
table, and, indeed, has the field 
to itself in this matter. Famed 
Olaf Tryggveson, seen visibly at the 
siege of London, year 994, it throws 
a kind of momentary light to us 
over that disastrous whirlpool of 
miseries and confusions, all dark 
and painful to the fancy otherwise! 
This big voyage and furious siege 
of London is Svein Double-beard’s 
first real attempt to fulfil that vow 
of his at Father Blue-tooth’s ‘ fu- 
neral ale,’ and conquer England,— 
which it is a pity he could not yet 
do. Had London now fallen to him, 
it is pretty evident all England 
must have followed, and poor Eng- 
land, with Svein as king over it, 
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been delivered from immeasurable 
woes, which had to last some two 
and twenty years farther, before 
this result could be arrived at. But 
finding London impregnable for 
the moment (no ship able to get 
athwart the bridge, and many Danes 
perishing in the attempt to do it by 
swimming), Svein and Olaf turned 
to other enterprises ; all England in 
a manner lying open to them, turn 
which way they liked. They burnt 
and plundered over Kent, over 
Hampshire, Sussex; they stormed 
far and wide ; world lying all before 
them where to choose. Wretched 
Ethelred, as the one invention he 
could fall upon, offered them Dane- 
gelt (16,0001. of silver this year, 
but it rose in other years as 
high as 48,o00l.); the desperate 
Ethelred, a clear method of quench- 
ing fire by pouring oil on it! 
Svein and Olaf accepted; with- 
drew to Southampton,—Olaf at 
least did,—till the money was got 
ready. Strange to think of, fierce 
Svein of the Double-beard, and 
conquest of England by him ; this 
had at last become the one salutary 
result which remained for that dis- 
tracted, down-trodden, now utterly 
chaotic and anarchic country. A 
conquering Svein, followed by an 
ably and earnestly administrative, 
as well as conquering, Knut (whom 
Dahlmann compares to Charle- 
magne), were thus by the myste- 
rious destinies appointed the effec- 
tive saviours of England. 
Tryggveson, on this occasion, 
was a good while at Southamp- 
ton; and roamed extensively about, 
easily victorious over everything, 
if resistance were attempted; but 
finding little or none; and acting 
now in a peaceable or even friendly 
capacity. In the Southampton 
country he came in contact with 
the then Bishop of Winchester, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, excellent Elphegas, still dimly 
decipherable to us as a man of 
great natural discernment, piety, 
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and inborn veracity; a hero-soul, 
probably of real brotherhood with 
Olaf’s own. He even made court 
visits to King Ethelred; one visit 
to him at Andover of a very serious 
nature. By Elphegus, as we can 
discover, he was introduced into 
the real depths of the Christian 
faith. Elphegus, with due solem- 
nity of apparatus, in presence of 
the king, at Andover, baptised 
Olaf anew, and to him Olaf engaged 
that he would never plunder in 
England any more ; which promise, 
too, he kept. In fact, not long 
after, Svein’s conquest of England 
being in an evidently forward state, 
Tryggveson (having made, withal, 
a great English or Irish marriage, 
—a dowager princess, who had 
volantarily fallen in love with him, 
—see Snorro for this fine romantic 
fact!) mainly resided in our island 
for two or three years, or else in 
Dublin, in the precincts of the 
Danish Court there in the Sister 
Isle. Accordingly it wasin Dublin, 
as above noted, that Hakon’s spy 
found him; and from the Liffey 
that his squadron sailed, through 
the Hebrides, through the Orkneys, 
plundering and baptising in their 
strange way, towards such success 
as we have seen. 

Tryggveson made a stout, and, in 
effect, victorious and glorious strug- 


gle for himself asking. Daily and 


hourly vigilant to do so, often. 


enough by soft and even merry 
methods,—for he wasa witty, jocund 
man, and had a fine ringing laugh 
in him, and clear pregnant words 
ever ready,—or if soft methods 
would not serve, then by hard and 
even hardest he put down a great 
deal of miscellaneous anarchy in 
Norway ; was especially busy against 
heathenism (devil-worship and its 
rites): this, indeed, may be called 
the focus and heart of all his royal 
endeavour in Norway, and of all 
the troubles he now had with his 
people there. For this was a serious, 
vital, all-comprehending matter ; 
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devil-worship, a thing not to be 
tolerated one moment longer than 
you could by any method help! 
Olaf’s success was intermittent, of 
varying complexion ; but his effort, 
swift or slow, was strong and con- 
tinual; and on the whole he did 
succeed. Take a sample or two of 
that wonderful conversion process : 

At one of his first Things he 
found the Bonders all assembled 
in arms; resolute to the death 
seemingly, against his proposal and 
him. Tryggveson said little ; waited 
impassive, ‘‘ What your reasonsare, 
good men?” One zealous Bonder 
started up in passionate parlia- 
mentary eloquence; but after a 
sentence or two, broke down; one, 
and then another, and still another, 
and remained all three staring in 
open-mouthed silence there! The 
peasant- proprietors accepted the 
phenomenon as ludicrous, perhaps 
partly as miraculous withal, and 
consented to baptism this time. 

On another occasion of a Thing, 
which had assembled near some 
heathen temple to meet him,— 
temple where Hakon Jarl had done 
much repairing, and set up many 
idol figures and sumptuous orna- 
ments, regardless of expense, espe- 
cially a very big and splendid Thor, 
with massive gold collar round the 
neck of him, not the like of it in 
Norway,—King Tryggveson was 
clamorously invited by the Bonders 
to step in there, enlighten his eyes, 
and partake of the sacred rites. 
Instead of which he rushed into 
the temple with his armed men; 
smashed down, with his own battle- 
axe, the god Thor, prostrate on the 
floor at one stroke, to set an ex- 
ample; and, in a few minutes, had 
the whole Hakon Pantheon wreck- 
ed; packing up meanwhile all the 
gold and preciosities accumulated 
there (not forgetting Thor’s illus- 
trious gold collar, of which we shall 
hear again) ,and victoriously took the 
plunder home with him for his own 
royal uses and behoof of the state. 
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In other cases, though a friend to 
strong measures, he had to hold in, 
and await the favourable moment. 
Thus once, in beginning a parlia- 
mentary address, so soon as he 
came to touch upon Christianity, 
the Bonders rose in murmurs, in 
vociferations and jingling of arms, 
which quite drowned the royal 
voice; declared, They had taken 
arms against king Hakon the Good 
to compel him to desist from his 
Christian proposals; and they did 
not think king Olaf a higher man 
than him (Hakon the Good). The 
king then said, ‘He purposed 
coming to them next Yule to their 
great sacrificial feast, to see for 
himself what their customs were,’ 
which pacified the Bonders for this 
time. The appointed place of 
meeting was again a Hakon-Jarl 
Temple, not yet done toruin ; chief 
shrine in those Trondhjem parts, I 
believe: there should Tryggveson 
appear at Yule. Well, but before 
Yule came, Tryggveson made a 
great banquet in his palace at 
Trondhjem, and invited far and 
wide, all manner of important 
persons out of the district as guests 
there, Banquet hardly done, Trygg- 
veson gave some slight signal, 
upon which armed men strode in, 
seized. eleven of these principal 
persons, and the king said : ‘ Since 
he himself was to become a heathen 
again, and do sacrifice, it was his 
purpose to do it in the highest 
form, namely, that of Human 
Sacrifice ; and this time notof slaves 
and malefactors, but of the best 
men inthe country!’ In which 
stringent circumstances the eleven 
seized persons, and company at 
large, gave unanimous consent to 
baptism ; straightway received the 
same, and abjured their idols; but 
were not permitted to go home till 
they had left, in sons, brothers, and 
other precious relatives, sufficient 
hostages in the king’s hands. 

By unwearied industry of this 
and better kinds, Tryggveson had 
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trampled down idolatry, so far as 
form went,—how far in substance 
may be greatly doubted. But 
it is to be remembered withal, that 
always on the back of these com. 
pulsory adventures there follow. 
ed English bishops, priests and 
preachers; whereby to the open- 
minded, conviction, to all degrees of 
it, was attainable, while silence and 
passivity became the duty or ne- 
cessity of the unconvinced party. 
In about two years Norway was 
all gone over with a rough harrow 
of conversion. Heathenism at least 
constrained to be silent and out- 
wardly conformable. Tryggveson 
next turned his attention to Iceland, 
sent one Thangbrand, priest from 
Saxony, of wonderful qualities, mili- 
tary as well as theological, to try 
and convert Iceland. Thangbrand 
made a few converts; for Olaf had 
already many estimable Iceland 
friends, whom he liked much, and 
was much liked by; and conversion 
was the ready road to his favour. 
Thangbrand, I find, lodged with 
Hall of Sida (familiar acquaintance 
of ‘ Burnt Njal,’ whose Saga has its 
admirers among us even now). 
Thangbrand converted Hall and 
one or two other leading men; but 
in general he was reckoned quarrel- 
some and blusterous rather than 
eloquent and piously convincing. 
Two skalds of repute made biting 
lampoons upon Thangbrand, whom 
Thangbrand, by two opportunities 
that offered, cut down and did to 
death because of their skaldic 
quality. Another he killed with 
his own hand, I know not for what 
reason. In brief, after about a year, 
Thangbrand returned to Norway 
and king Olaf, declaring the 
Icelanders to be a perverse, satirical, 
and inconvertible people, having 
himself, the record says, been ‘the 
death of three men there.’ King 
Olaf was in high rage at this result ; 
but was persuaded by the Icelanders 
about him to try farther, and by a 
milder instrument. He accordingly 
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chose one Thormod, a pious, patient, 
and kindly man, who, within the 
next year or’so, did actually ac- 
complish the matter ; namely, get 
Christianity, by open vote, declared 
at Thingvalla by the general Thing 
of Iceland there; the roar of a 
voleanic eruption at the right 
moment rather helping the conclu- 
sion, if I recollect. _Whereupon 
Olaf’s joy was no doubt great. 

One general result of these suc- 
cessful operations was the discon- 
tent, to all manner of degrees, on 
the part of many Norse individuals, 
against this glorious and victorious, 
but peremptory and terrible king 
of theirs. Tryggveson, I fancy, 
did not much regard all that; a 
man of joyful, cheery temper, ha- 
bitually contemptuous of danger. 
Another trivial misfortune that be- 
fel in these conversion operations, 
and became important to him, he 
did not even know of, and would 
have much despised if he had. 
It was this: Sigrid, queen dow- 
ager of Sweden, thought to be 
amongst the most shining women 
of the world, was also known for 
one of the most imperious, revenge- 
ful, and relentless, and had got for 
herself the name of Sigrid the 
Proud. In her high widowhood 
she had naturally many wooers ; but 
treated them in a manner unex- 
ampled. Two of her suitors, a 
simultaneous Two, were, King Ha- 
rald Grenske (a cousin of Kin 
Tryggveson’s, and kind of king 
in some district, by sufferance of 
the late Hakon’s),—this luckless 
Grenske and the then Russian So- 
vereign as well, name not worth 
mentioning, were zealous suitors of 
Queen Dowager Sigrid, and were 
perversely slow to accept the nega- 
tive, which in her heart was inex- 
orable for both, though the expres- 
sion of it could not be quite so 
emphatic. By ill-luck for them they 
came orice,—from the far West, 
Grenske ; from the far East, the 
Russian ;—and arrived both toge- 
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ther at Sigrid’s court, to prosecute 
their importunate, and to her odious 
and tiresome suit ; much, how very 
much, to her impatience and dis- 
dain. She lodged them both in 
some old mansion, which she had 
contiguous, and got compendiously 
furnished for them; and there, I 
know not whether on the first or on 
the second, or on what following 
night, this unparalleled Queen Si- 
grid had the house surrounded, set 
on fire, and the two suitors and 
their people burnt to ashes! No 
more of bother from these two at 
least! This. appears to be a fact ; 
and it could not be unknown to 
Tryggveson. 

In spite of which, however, there 
went from Tryggveson, who was 
now a widower, some incipient mar- 
riage proposals to this proud wi- 
dow ; by whom they were favour- 
ably received; as from the brightest 
man in all the world, they might 
seem worth being. Now, in one of 
these anti-heathen onslaughts of 
King Olaf’s on the idol temples of 
Hakon—(I think it was that case 
where Olaf’s own battle-axe struck 
down the monstrous refulgent Thor, 
and conquered an immense gold 
ring from the neck of him, or from 
the door of his temple),—a huge 
gold ring, at any rate, had come 
into Olaf’s hands ; and this he be- 
thought him might be a pretty pre- 
sent to Queen Sigrid, the now fa- 
vourable, though the proud, Sigrid 
received the ring with joy; fancied 
what a collar it would make for her 
own fair neck; but noticed that her 
two goldsmiths, weighing it on their 
fingers, exchanged a glance. “‘ What 
is that?” exclaimed Queen Sigrid. 
‘“‘ Nothing,” answered they, or en- 
deavoured to answer, dreading mis- 
chief. But Sigrid compelled them 
to break open the ring; and there 
was found, all along the inside of 
it, an occult ring of copper, not 
a heart of gold atall! “Ha,” said 
the proud Queen, flinging it away, 
“he that could deceive in this mat- 
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ter can deceive in many others!’ 
And was in hot wrath with Olaf; 
though, by degrees, again she took 

milder thoughts. 

Milder thoughts, we say ; and con- 
sented to a meeting next autumn, 
at some half-way station, where 
their great business might be 
brought to a happy settlement and 
betrothment. BothOlaf Tryggveson 
and the high dowager appear to 
have been tolerably of willing mind 
at this meeting; but Olaf inter- 
posed, what was always one condi- 
tion with him, ‘“‘ Thou must consent 
to baptism, and give up thy idol- 
gods.” “They are the gods of all 
my forefathers,” answered the lady, 
“choose thou what gods thou 
pleasest, but leave me mine.”’ Where- 
upon an altercation; and Tryggve- 
son, as was his wont, towered up into 
shining wrath, and exclaimed at 
last, “ Why should I care about thee 
then, old faded heathen creature ?” 
And impatiently wagging his glove, 
hit her, or slightly switched her, 
on the face with it, and contemp- 
tuously turning away, walked out 
of the adventure. “This isa feat 
that may cost thee dear one day,” 
said Sigrid. And in the end it 
came to do so, little as the magnifi- 
cent Olaf deigned to think of it at 
the moment. 

One of the last scuffles I remem- 
ber of Olaf’s having with his re- 
fractory heathens, was at a Thing 
in Hordaland or Rogaland, far in 
the North, where the chief opposi- 
tion hero was one Jaernskaegg, 
(‘ironbeard,’ Scottice ‘ Airn-shag’, 
as it were!). Here again was a 
grand heathen temple, Hakon Jarl’s 
building, with a splendid Thor in 
it and much idol furniture. The 
king stated what was his constant 
wish here as elsewhere, but had no 
sooner entered upon the subject of 
Christianity than universal mur- 
mur, rising into clangour and vio- 
lent dissent, interrupted him, and 
Ironbeard took up the discourse in 
reply. Ironbeard did not break 
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down; on the contrary, he, with 
great brevity, emphasis, and clear- 
ness, signified “that the proposal 
to reject their old gods was in the 
highest degree unacceptable to this 
Thing ; that.it was contrary to bar- 
gain, withal; so that if it were 
insisted on, they would have to fight 
with the king about it; and in fact 
were now ready to do so.” In reply 
to this, Olaf, without word uttered ; 
but merely with some signal to the 
trusty armed men he had with him, 
rushed off to the temple close at 
hand; burst into it, shutting the 
door behind him; smashed Thor 
and Co. to destruction; then reap- 
pearing victorious, found much 
confusion outside, and, in particular, 
what was a most important item, 
the rugged Ironbeard done to death 
by Olaf’s men in the interim. 
Which entirely disheartened the 
Thing from fighting at that moment; 
having now no leader who dared to 
head them in so dangerous an 
enterprise. So that everyone de- 
parted to digest his rage in silence 
as he could. 

Matters having cooled for a week 
or two, there was another Thing 
held; in which King Olaf testified 
regret for the quarrel that had 
fallen out, readiness to pay what 
mulet was due by law for that 
unlucky homicide of Ironbeard by 
his people ; and, withal, to take the 
fair daughter of Ironbeard to wife, 
if all would comply and be friends 
with him in other matters ; which 
was the course resolved on as most 
convenient: accept baptism, we; 
marry Jaernskaegg’s daughter, you. 
This bargain held on both sides. 
The wedding, too, was celebrated, 
but that took rather a strange turn. 
On the morning of the bride-night, 
Olaf, who had not been sleeping, 
though his fair partner thought he 
had, opened his eyes, and saw, with 
astonishment, his fair partner aim- 
ing a long knife ready to strike 
home upon him! Which at once 
ended their wedded life; poor De- 
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moiselle lIronbeard immediately 
bundling off with her attendants 
home again; King Olaf into the 
apartment of his servants, mention- 
ing there what had happened, and 
forbidding any of them to follow 
her. 

Olaf Tryggveson, though his king- 
dom was the smallest of the Norse 
Three, had risen to a renown 
over all the Norse world, which 
neither he of Denmark nor he of 
Sweden could pretend to rival. 
A magnificent, far-shining man; 
more expert in all ‘bodily exer- 
cises,’ as the Norse called them, 
than any man had ever been before 
him, or after was. Could keep five 
daggers in the air, always catching 
the proper fifth by its handle, and 
sending it aloft again; could shoot 
supremely, throw a javelin with 
either hand; and, in fact, in bat- 
tle usually threw two together. 
These, with swimming, climbing, 
leaping, were the then admirable 
Fine Arts of the North ; in all which 
Tryggveson appears to have been 
the Raphael and the Michael Angelo 
at once. Essentially definable, too, 
if we look well into him, as a wild 
bit of real heroism, in such rude 
guise and environment; a high, 
true, and great human sonl. A 
jovial burst of laughter in him, too ; 
a bright, airy, wise way of speech ; 
dressed beautifully and with care; 
a man admired and loved exceed- 
ingly by those he liked; dreaded 
as death by those he did not like. 
‘Hardly any king,’ says Snorro, 
‘was ever so well obeyed, by one 
class out of zeal and love, by the 
rest out of dread.’ His glorious 
course, however, was not to last 
long. 

King Svein of the Double-Beard 
had not yet completed his conquest 
of England,—by no means yet, some 
thirteen horrid years of that still 
before him!—when, over in Den- 
mark, he found that complaints 
against him and intricacies had 
arisen, on the part principally of 
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one Burislav, King of the Wends 
(far up the Baltic), and in a less 
degree with the King of Sweden 
and other minor individuals. Svein 
earnestly applied himself to settle 
these, and have his hands free. 
Burislav, an aged heathen gentle- 
man, proved reasonable and con- 
ciliatory ; so, too, the King of 
Sweden, and Dowager Queen Sigrid, 
his managing mother. Bargain in 
both these cases got sealed and 
crowned by marriage. Svein, who 
had become a widower lately, now 
wedded Sigrid; and might think, 
possibly enough, he had got a proud 
bargain, though a heathen one. 
Burislav also insisted on marriage 
with Princess Thyri, the Double- 
Beard’s sister. Thyri, inexpressibly 
disinclined to wed an aged heathen 
of that stamp, pleaded hard with 
her brother; butthe Double-Bearded 
was inexorable; Thyri’s wailings 
and entreaties went for nothing. 
With some guardian foster-brother, 
and a serving-maid or two, she had 
to go on this hated journey. Old 
Burislavy, at sight of her, blazed 
out into marriage feast of supreme 
magnificence, and was charmed to 
see her; but Thyri would not join 
the marriage party, refused to eat 
with it or sit with it atall. Day 
after day, for six days, flatly re- 
fused; and after nightfall of the 
sixth, glided out with her foster-bro- 
ther intothe woods, into by-paths and 
inconceivable wanderings; and, in 
effect, got home toDenmark. Bro- 
ther Svein was not for the moment 
there; probably enough gone to 
England again. But Thyri knew 
too well he would not allow her to 
stay here, or anywhere that he could 
help, except with the old heathen 
she had just fled from. 

Thyri, looking round the world, 
saw no likely road for her, but to 
Olaf Tryggveson in Norway; to 
beg protection from the most heroic 
man she knew of in the world. 
Olaf, except by renown, was not 
known to her; but by renown he 
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well was. Olaf, at sight of her, 
promised protection and asylum 
against all mortals. Nay, in dis- 
coursing with Thyri Olaf per- 
ceived more and more clearly what 
a fine handsome being, soul and 
body, Thyri was; and in a short 
space of time winded up by pro- 
posing to Thyri, who, humbly, and 
we may fancy with what secret joy, 
consented to say yes, and become 
Queen of Norway. In the due 
months they had a little son, 
Harald ; who, it is credibly recorded, 
was the joy of both his parents ; 
but who, to their inexpressible sor- 
row, in about a year died, and 
vanished from them. This, and 
one other fact now to be mentioned, 
is all the wedded history we have 
of Thyri. 

The other fact is, that Thyri had, 
by inheritance or covenant, not de- 
pending on her marriage with old 
Burislav, considerable properties in 
Wendland, which she often reflected 
might be not a little behoveful to 
her here in Norway, where her 
civil-list was probably but strait- 
ened. She spoke of this to her 
husband; but her husband would 
take no hold, merely made her gifts, 
and said, “‘ Pooh, pooh, can’t we live 
without old Burislay and his Wend- 
land properties?’’ So that the 
lady sank into ever deeper anxiety 
and eagerness about this Wendland 
object ; took to weeping ; sat weep- 
ing whole days; and when Olaf 
asked, “ What ails thee, then? ” 
would answer, or did answer once, 
“What a different man my father 
Harald Gormson was” (vulgarly 
called Blue-tooth), ‘“ compared with 
some that are now kings! For 
no King Svein in the world would 
Harald Gormson have given up his 
own or his wife’s just rights!” 
Whereupon Tryggveson started up, 
exclaiming in some heat, ‘‘ Of thy 
brother Svein I never was afraid ; 
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if Svein and I meet in contest, it 
will not be Svein. I believe, that 
conquers ;”’ and went off in a tower- 
ing fume. Consented, however, at 
last, had to consent ; to get his fine 
fleet equipped and armed, and 
decide to sail with it to Wendland 
to have speech and settlement with 
King Burislav. 

Tryggveson had already ships 
and navies that were the wonder of 
the North. Especially in building 
war ships—the Crane, the Serpent, 
last of all the Long Serpent 7—he 
had, for size, for outward beauty, 
and inward perfection of equipment, 
transcended all example. 

This new sea expedition became 
an object of attention to all neigh- 
bours ; especially Queen Sigrid the 
Proud and Svein Forkbeard, her 
now king, were attentive to it. 

“This insolent Tryggveson,” 
Queen Sigrid would often say, and 
had long been saying, to her Svein, 
‘to marry thy sister without leave 
had or asked of thee; and now 
flaunting forth his war navies, as 
if he, king only of paltry Norway, 
were the big hero of the North! 
Why do you suffer it, you kings 
really great? ”’ 

By such persuasions and reitera- 
tions, King Svein of Denmark, 
King Olaf of Sweden, and Jarl 
Eric, now a great man there, grown 
rich by prosperous sea robbery 
and other good management, were 
brought to take the matter up, and 
combine strenuously for destruc- 
tion of King Olaf Tryggveson on 
this grand Wendland expedition of 
his. Fleets and forces were with 
best diligence got ready; and, withal, 
a certain Jarl Sigwald, of Jomsborg, 
chieftain of the Jomsvikings, a 
powerful, plausible, and cunning 
man, was appointed to find means 
of joining himself to Tryggveson’s 
grand voyage; of getting into 
Tryggveson’s confidence, and keep- 


* His Long Serpent, judged by some to be of the size of a frigate of forty-five guns.— 
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ing Svein Forkbeard, Eric, and the 
Swedish King aware of all his 
movements. 

King Olaf Tryggveson, unac- 
quainted with all this, sailed away 
in summer, with his splendid fleet ; 
went through the Belts with pros- 
perous winds, under bright skies, 
to the admiration of both shores. 
Such a fleet, with its shining Ser- 
pents, long and short, and perfec- 
tion of equipment and appearance, 
the Baltic never saw before. Jarl 
Sigwald joined with new ships by 
the way : “‘ Had,” he too, “a visit 
to King Burislav to pay ; how could 
he ever do it in better company ? ” 
and studiously and skilfully in- 
gratiated himself with King Olaf. 
Old Burislav, when they arrived, 
proved altogether courteous, hand- 
some, and amenable ; agreed at once 
to Olaf’s claims for his now queen, 
did the rites of hospitality with a 
generous plenitude to Olaf; who 
cheerily renewed acquaintance with 
that country, known to him in early 
days (the cradle of his fortunes in 
the viking line), and found old 
friends there still surviving, joyful 
to meet him again. Jarl Sigwald 
encouraged these delays, King 
Svein and Co. not being yet quite 
ready. ‘Get ready!” Sigwald di- 
rected them, and they diligently 
did. Olaf’s men, their business now 
done, were impatient to be home ; 
and grudged every day of loitering 
there; but, till Sigwald pleased, 
such his power of flattering and 
cajoling Tryggveson, they could 
not get away. 

At length, Sigwald’s secret mes- 
sengers reporting all ready on the 
part of Svein and Co., Olaf took 
farewell of Burislay and Wendland, 
and all gladly sailed away. Svein, 
Eric, and the Swedish king, with 
their combined fleets, lay in wait 
behind some cape in a safe little 
bay of some island, then called 
Svolde, but not in our time to be 
found; the Baltic tumults in the 
fourteenth century having swal- 
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lowed it, as some think, and leav- 
ing us uncertain whether it was in 
the neighbourhood of Riigen Island 
or in the Sound of Elsinore. There 
lay Svein, Erie and Co. waiting till 
Tryggveson and his fleet came up, 
Sigwald’s spy messengers daily re- 
porting what progress he and it had 
made. At length, one bright sum- 
mer morning, the fleet made ap- 
pearance, sailing in loose order, 
Sigwald, as one acquainted with 
the shoal places, steering ahead, and 
shewing them the way. 

Snorro rises into one of his pic- 
torial fits, seized with enthusiasm 
at the thought of such.a fleet, and 
reports to us largely in what order 
Tryggveson’s winged Coursers of 
the Deep, in long series, for perhaps 
an hour or more, came on, and 
what the three potentates, from 
their knoll of vantage, said of each 
as it hove in sight. Svein thrice 
over guessed this* and the other 
noble vessel to be the Long Ser- 
pent; Eric always correcting him, 
‘No, that is not the Long Serpent 
yet” (and aside always), ‘Nor 
shall you be lord of it, king, when 
it does come.’”’ The Long Serpent 
itself did make appearance. Eric, 
Svein, and the Swedish king 
hurried on board, and pushed out 
of their hiding-place into the open 
sea. Treacherous Sigwald, at the 
beginning of all this, had suddenly 
doubled that cape of theirs, and 
struck into the bay out of sight, 
leaving the foremost Tryggveson 
ships astonished, and uncertain what 
to do, if it were not simply to strike 
sail and wait till Olaf himself with 
the Long Serpent arrived. 

Olaf’s chief captains, seeing the 
enemy’s huge fleet come out, and 
how the matter lay, strongly ad- 
vised King Olaf to elude this stroke 
of treachery, and, with all sail, hold 
on his course, fight being now on 
so unequal terms. Snorro says, the 
king, high on the quarter-deck 
where he stood, replied, “ Strike 
the sails; never shall men of mine 
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think of flight. I never fied from 
battle. Let God dispose of my life ; 
but flight I will never take.” And 
so the battle arrangements im- 
mediately began, and the battle 
with all fury went loose ; and lasted 
hour after hour, till almost sunset, 
if I well recollect. ‘* Olaf stood on 
the Serpent’s quarter-deck,” says 
Snorro, “ high over the others. He 
had a gilt shield and a helmet inlaid 
with gold; over his armour he had 
a short red coat, and was easily 
distinguished from other men.’ 
Snorro’s account of the battle is 
altogether animated, graphic, and 
so minute that antiquaries gather 
from it, if so disposed (which we 
but little are), what the methods 
of Norse sea-fighting were; their 
shooting of arrows, casting of 
javelins, pitching of big stones, 
ultimately boarding, and mutual 
clashing and smashing, which it 
would not avail us to speak of here. 
Olaf stood conspicuous all day, 
throwing javelins, of deadly aim, 
with both hands at once ; encourag- 


ing, fighting and commanding like . 


a highest sea-king. 

The Danish fleet, the Swedish 
fleet, were, both of them, quickly 
dealt with, and successively with- 
drew out of shot-range. And then 
Jarl Eric came up, and fiercely 
grappled with the Long Serpent, 
or, rather, with her surrounding 
comrades; and gradually, as they 
were beaten empty of men, with 
the Long Serpent herself. The 
fight grew ever fiercer, more furious. 
Eric was supplied with new men 
from the Swedes and Danes; Olaf 
had no such resource, except from 
the craws of his own beaten ships ; 
and at length this also failed him ; 
all his ships, except the Long Ser- 
pent, being beaten and emptied. 
Olaf fought on unyielding. Eric 
twice boarded him, was twice re- 
pulsed. Olaf kept his quarter- 
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deck ; unconquerable, though left 
now more and more hopeless, fatally 
short of help. A tall young man, 
called Einar Tamberskelver, very 
celebrated and important afterwards 
in Norway, and already the best 
archer known, kept busy with his 
bow. Twice he nearly shot Jarl 
Eric in his ship. “Shoot me that 
man,” said Jarl Eric to a bowman 
near him; and, just as Tamber- 
skelver was drawing his bow the 
third time, an arrow hit it in the 
middle and broke it in two. ‘‘ What 
is this that has broken?” asked 
King Olaf. ‘Norway from thy 
hand, king,” answered Tamber- 
skelver. Tryggveson’s men, he ob- 
served with surprise, were striking 
violently on Eric’s; but to no pur- 
pose; nobody fell. ‘‘ How is this?’ 
asked Tryggveson. ‘Our swords 
are notched and blunted, king; 
they do not cut.” Olaf stept down 
to his arm-chest ; delivered out new 
swords ; and it was observed as he 
did it, blood ran trickling from his 
wrist; but none knew where the 
wound was. Eric boarded a third 
time. Olaf, left with hardly more 
than one man, sprang overboard 
(one sees that red coat of his still 
glancing in the evening sun), and 
sank in the deep waters to his long 
rest. 

Rumour ran among his people 
that he still was not dead; ground- 
ing on some movement by the ships 
of that traitorous Sigwald, they 
fancied Olaf had dived beneath the 
keels of his enemies, and got away 
with Sigwald, as Sigwald himself evi- 
dently did. *‘ Much was hoped, sup- 
posed, spoken,” says one old mourn- 
ing Skald ; ‘ but the truth was, Olaf 
Tryggveson was never seen in 
Norseland more.’ Strangely he re- 
mains still a shining figure to us; 
the wildly beautifullest man, in 
body and in soul, that one has ever 
heard of in the North. 


THE BAYOU TECHE. 


N the semi-tropical land of 
Louisiana, which the Spaniard 
and Frenchman colonised, but 
which the Anglo-Saxon succeeded in 
wresting from both, there are many 
strange sights to be seen, which lie 
out of the route of the tourists’ travel. 
Louisiana is an exceptional place 
altogether, and its natural features 
are as varied as its history ; though 
the latter reads more like romance 
than reality. Thereisaforeign aspect 
about its capital city, whose name 
indicates its French alliances and 
affinities, which the appearance and 
language of many of its inhabitants 
impress yet more upon the stranger ; 
and it is probably the most un- 
English place owned and chiefly 
peopled by Americans, to be found 
in the United States. Leaving the 
city, and taking the railway to the 
south-western portion of the State, 
the traveller finds himself in a most 
peculiar region, wherein land and 


water seem to strive for mastery ; 
until it is difficult to decide which 


wins. The bayou region of Louis- 
iana, covering a very large area of 
the southern and south-western 
portion of the State, is composed of 
the low-lying lands below the level 
of the Mississippi river, which are 
intersected and partially overflowed 
by the innumerable small streams, 
or bayous, which find their outlet 
in the Gulf or some of its smaller 
bays ; forming a territory seemingly 
fitted to be the haunt of the amphi- 
bie only, such as the alligatorand the 
snapping-turtle, with slimy snakes 
and humming musquitoes, and 
other blood-sucking plagues of man. 
As the forlorn traveller traverses, 
by railway carriage, this region 
which looks all swamp, with pools 
of stagnant water interspersed, over 
which the sombre cypress and 
sparsely-leafed live oak wave arms, 


ghostly-looking in the twilight from 


the long festoons of gray moss 
hanging pendent from them like a 
drapery, which grows as a parasite 
plentifully on these trees, the out- 
look is by no means cheerful. For 
many weary miles you may travel 
thus over what appears an endless 
bog, although full of a rank vegeta- 
tion; and the sombre and weird 
aspect of the place oppresses your 
spirit, however cheerful naturally. 
The shrill shriek of the hurrying 
locomotive, and the rattle of the 
rail carriages, are the only sounds 
that disturb the hushed stillness of 
these swamps ; except an occasional 
splash when the ungainly alligator 
slides into the water from the mud- 
bank whereon he has been sunning 
his lazy length, dragging his scaly 
bulk slowly over the brink, and dis- 
appearing with a plunge. Of cul- 
tivation the traveller sees little or 
nothing from the railway carriage ; 
aud hence hastily judges this whole 
region to be a waste of swamp and 
jungle. 

But this is a great mistake, for 
these lands, wherever redeemed and 
drained (as large spaces of them 
have been), are among the richest 
and most productive in the State— 
perhaps in the world. 

Twelve years ago, in an English 
magazine, the present writer put on 
record his experiences of a passage 
through the lower and more swampy 
bayous, which lie between Barra- 
taria Bay (the ancient haunt of 
Lafitte, the famous pirate of the 
Gulf) up to the Mississippi river and 
New Orleans; in an experiment at 
blockade breaking, at an early 
period of the war, before it was 
reduced to a science. Even under 
less exceptional and more ordinary 
circumstances, that transit must be 
the reverse of agreeable or comfort- 
able, though ceasing to be extra 
hazardous. Yet it cannot be 
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denied that at all times it has its 
attractions, and in the season of 
early spring the profusion of flower- 
ing vines and green water-plants, 
with long open water reaches, makes 
pleasing pictures to the eye; though 
cultivation be impossible, where all 
nature, animate or inanimate, must 
be amphibious or semi-aquatic. The 
region, and the travelling over it, 
which the reader now is invited to 
see and undertake, differ very wide- 
ly from those formerly described. 

For there are bayous and bayous : 
those of Barrataria and Southern 
Louisiana representing the most un- 
favourable specimens, while thoze 
of the Téche country, *‘ the garden 
of Louisiana,’ represent the most 
pleasing. The former vividly recall 
the memories of that antediluvian 
world, with its mud-monsters and 
hideous amphibie, reproduced to 
haunt modern imaginations in the 
groves of Sydenham; the latter 
bring back to recollection the more 
modern instance of the love-lorn 
Evangeline, solacing her sad soul 
with the melodies of the mocking 
bird, and the green loveliness of the 
prairies which skirt these bayous, 
while following the footprints of 
her fugitive lover, destined to be 
found only in his death-hour far 
away from this southern land, and 
its images of joy and love. 

Let us then take a trip up the 
Teche, which is easily accessible 
from New Orleans—a jaunt now 
made with perfect ease and comfort 
by rail and steamer, and occupying 
only a few days’ time, even should 
the visitor linger a little on the 
road, to partake of the hospitalities 
of the planters, whose homes and 
plantations of sugar cane and corn 
lie thickly strewn over the Téche 
country, as itis called. There are 
other bayous of similar character 
and surroundings in thesamesection 
of the State; but a visit to one will 
convey a perfect idea of all. Here 
is our itinerary of a very recent visit. 


The Bayou Teche. 
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At the early hour of six in 
the morning, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, we left the St. Charles Hotel 
in New Orleans, and passing 
through the as yet deserted tho- 
roughfares, wended our way to 
the Levee, that necessary bulwark 
against the incursions of the Mis- 
sissippi river, whose level, as is 
well known, is higher than that of 
this American Venice. At one 
point, however, early as was the 
hour, there were life and vivacity 
enough perceptible to eye and 
ear. The French market, in the 
French quarter of the city, is one 
of the most characteristic features 
of life in New Orleans, recalling its 
past history in colonial times. You 
could easily imagine yourself trans- 
ported to one of the halles of Paris, 
so thoroughly French in appearance 
are the markets, as well as the 
vendors and the buyers, whose 
language is French or a patois of it. 
The creole negroes constitute a very 
curious feature, being also Frenchi- 
fied to an amazing extent in look, 
language, dress, and gesticulation— 
showing the imitative nature of the 
race. For the artist there can be 
no richer study of costume and 
character than the fish and fruit 
markets afford. 

Leaving this animated scene with 
regret, we pass down to the river’s 
bank, and embark on a ferry boat, 
which is to take us across the river 
to Algiers, the suburb opposite to 
New Orleans, where is the depdt of 
Morgan’s Railway, which takes us 
eighty miles to Brashear City, on 
the Bayou Téche, the objective 
point of our pilgrimage. This rail- 
way is the work chiefly of the 
energy of one man, Charles Morgan, 
now an octogenarian, but as full of 
life and work as ever. He has ex- 
pended on this road and its improve- 
ments, as well as on a line of 
steamers which connect with it at 
Brashear City, and complete the 
eonnection with Texas by water, 
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many millions of dollars; taking all 
the risks, as well as all the profits, 
of a problematical enterprise, un- 
assisted, and reaping a rich harvest 
from his audacity. There are very 
few instances anywhere of one man’s 
having accomplished so much 
through his individual energy and 
means. At Algiers you take the 
railway, and traverse the eighty 
miles in four hours, over a steady 
road, which is built apparently, for 
most of its length, over a quaking 
marsh. As already observed, the 
outlook is most peculiar, and not 
generally pleasing. True, at some 
points you pass over solid ground, 
and see cultivation, but the greater 
portion of the way is through the 
swampy desolation already described, 
or through what seem grassy mea- 
dows, which are, in fact, trea- 
cherous floating prairies, over which 
the foot of neither man nor beast 
may safely pass. 

With but a thin crust of soil, on 
which grow the short grass and 
reeds, with small shrubbery, under 
this treacherous surface the water 
lies, often very deep; and woe to 
the rash man or beast that ventures 
over these worse than Serbonian 
bogs. Even the ardent hunter, in 
pursuit of his game, has to pause in 
his chase when the birds seek refuge 
here; and as these’ prairies are in- 
tersected with innumerable small 
bayous, the wild duck and other 
water birds breed freely there. 
Whether these large tracts may 
ultimately be drained and cultivated, 
when proper scientific efforts have 
been made, is as yet uncertain. 
Thus far few or no efforts have 
been made in that direction, and 
the belief of well-informed planters 
is, that the water, having some 
subterranean source, and percolating 
under the soil, cannot be drained 
off without greater expense than 
could be made to pay. Still these 
prairies present the most attractive 
feature of the scene, being fresh 
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and green-looking, and covered with 
grass and wild flowers. 

At Brashear City, where you find 
spacious wharves, and several of 
Morgan’s large Texas steamers 
lying at them, with warehouses 
worthy of a large city, another 
steamer is waiting to take you up 
the Téche, a navigable stream for 
more than a hundred miles of its 
length. But as the Bayou looks 
like a small river, yet is not one 
exactly, so this steamer has its 
peculiarities. In the first place it 
is very narrow for its length; 
in the second place it draws very 
little water, not more than four 
feet, though carrying heavy freights 
comparatively ; thirdly, and lastly, 
its chief peculiarity is in its paddle- 
wheel, which is placed not at the 
side of the steamer, but at its rear. 
Both wood and coal are used on 
board ; in fact the latter has been 
found the cheaper in this region, 
much of which is not well wooded, 
or whose wood has been too well 
saturated in water to make good 
fuel. Embarking on this small 
steamer, which is one of a line 
established through the energy of 
its President, Mr. Tupper, of New 
Orleans, we prepare for our trip up 
the Téche to Avery’s Salt Island, a 
run of twelve hours, provided we 
do not stick in the mud, for the 
Louisiana bayou fulfils the legal 
definition of water-lots, seeming 
only ‘so much land covered by wa- 
ter,’ not a bond fide conveyance. 
The Bayou, at this point tolerably 
wide, gradually contracts as we pro- 
ceed, narrowing at some points to 
very ditch-like dimensions. These 
steamers run regularly up and 
down daily, stopping at almost in- 
numerable stations en route. I 
counted thirty-seven of these stop- 
pages from sunset until I retired to 
rest; since, arriving at about two 
o’clock inthe morning, we slept 
on board the. boat, which has good 
accommodation both for sleeping 
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and eating, until the next morning. 
The function of these boats is to 
bring the planters who live in this 
otherwise isolated region their home 
supplies, and to take down their 
crops and produce to New Orleans 
by the railway connexion at Brashear 
City. As the whole of the coun- 
try lying near the Téche is under 
high cultivation, and the sugar 
crops thence are among the largest 
in the States, these wharves at 
which the stoppages are made are 
perpetually appearing in view, with 
anxious natives standing thereon, 
with small parcels, or freight to send 
or‘receive. This steamer is their con- 
necting link with the outside world, 
the Téche country being a little 
world within itself. Before the 
war the estimated sugar crop of 
this region was full seventy ‘thou- 
sand- hogsheads. At this time it 
will not be more than a fourth of 
that quantity, in consequence of 
labour troubles, bad seasons, and 
overfiows for successive seasons. 

As the small steamer, with her 
stern wheel and high smoke stack, 
puffs and paddles along the Bayou, 
stopping first at a landing on the 
right bank, and then at another on 
the left, full opportunity is given 
for a survey of the scenery and 
surroundings. The houses of many 
of the planters are in full sight, a 
little retired from the banks, and 
most of them are comfortable look- 
ing, many very imposing look- 
ing buildings, the seat of old of 
an unbounded hospitality, some- 
what restricted now by diminished 
means, but the welcome to the 
stranger is as cordial as ever. 
In fact, a hospitality almost as 
boundless and indiscriminating as 
that of the East is still exercised in 
this region, wherein an hotel is 
almost a superfluity; so ready are 
the planters to invite and entertain 
any presentable stranger who may 
be attracted thither by the shooting 
and fishing, which are famous, 
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Some of the planters have their 
shooting - boxes, and the snipe- 
shooting especially is as good as 
anyintheworld. Mr. Pringle, who 
keeps his book, showed me his entry 
for the day preceding my visit to 
him, and the number of snipe 
bagged had been 270 from sunrise 
to sunset. You also see smooth 
grassy lawns stretching down from 
some of these mansions to the land- 
ing places, and a well-wooded de- 
mesne surrounding it. The planta- 
tion, with its ‘colony’ houses for 
the labourers, is in the rear, at some 
distance, so that the residences are 
free from the inconveniences that 
would result from too close a prox- 
imity to the dusky sons and 
daughters of Africa, who still chiefly 
till the soil, though neither so well 
nor so profitably (even to them- 
selves) as in the bygone days of 
slavery. The style of living for- 
merly was more similar to that of 
the large English landed proprietor 
than that of any other class or 
community in the world ; and many 
had incomes almost as princely, 
which were disbursed with far more 
reckless liberality. 

But it is only the outer as- 
pect of things on the Téche with 
which this paper has to deal. After 
partaking of the planter’s refresh- 
ments, either solid or liquid, and: 
returning on board about sunset, 
the scenery presented to the 
voyager’s eye is as charming as it is 
peculiar. 

Over the placid bosom of the 
Bayou, which reminds you of the 
Grand Canal at Venice—though a 
canal which nature, not art, has 
made—your small steamer glides, 
and panoramic pictures are pre- 
sented successively on either bank 
of fine old mansions and culti- 
vated fields, with occasional long 
straight stretches of placid water 
before you, on either side of which 
stand, sentinel-like, the giant war- 
ders of the banks, in the shape of 
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gnarled old live oaks or cypresses, 
the gray moss waving from their 
lower limbs like hoary beards, and 
clambering vines with a profusion 
of flowers of every hue, forming 
festoons and arches and filling the 
air with perfume. Sometimes, too, 
the notes of the feathered songsters 
—mocking-birds and others—will 
make the air vocal with melody 
from their retreats among the inter- 
lacing vines ; and when night comes 
suddenly down in these latitudes, 
and the moon rises, it is like wit- 
nessing a fairy scene to sit at the 
stern of the steamer, and as you 
watch the silver line left in the wake 
of the boat, see the rapidly receding 
panorama of the Bayou scenery, 
softened by the moonlight, with the 
great trees seemingly waving their 
arms to you in invitation. At 
night, the silence that prevails on 
these bayous is unbroken. You 
seem to have drifted out of sight or 
sound of civilisation, and meet no 
other craft, save the return steamer, 
since none others navigate the 
Téche, with the exception of a soli- 
tary opposition one, whose trips are 
only occasional. It may be recol- 
lected by the readers of ‘ Evangeline’ 
that it was to this region that the 
poet Longfellow brought his wan- 
dering type of female fidelity, the 
heroine, in her search for her lost 
lover; and the poet has given the 
peculiar features of the scenery 
with remarkable accuracy, consider- 
ing that he never visited the spot. 
It may also be known to those who 
prefer prose to poetry, fact to fic- 
tion, that it was to this spot that 
the banished Acadians of Nova 
Scotia actually came ; and that they 
colonised in considerable numbers 
in the parish of St. Mary’s, whose 
chief town and “seaport,” New 
Iberia, is our destination : and that 
their descendants, many of them 
small landed proprietors, live on the 
prairie lands there adjoining until 
this day. Evangeline is made to 
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take the precise route now taken 
by the steamers with the stern 
paddle-wheels, viz., from the Atcha- 
falaya into the Bayou Téche, and 
up that romantic stream, whose 
tranquil beauties could not stay the 
steps of her restless lover until her 
coming. For when the good priest 
said to her, 


Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far 
away to the southward, 

On the banks of the Téche, are the towns of 
St. Maur and St. Martin. 

Beautiful is the land with its prairies and 
forests of fruit trees, 

Under the feet a garden of flowers; and 
the bluest of heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the 
walls of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the 
Eden of Louisiana— 


she ‘arose and 
journey.’ 

The third part of the poem 
opens with a description of the 
Téche prairies, whereon the father 
of Gabriel, turned herdsman, fed 
his flocks, who asks her the question, 


continued her 


If you came by the Atchafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encountered my 
Gabriel’s boat on the bayous ? 


Which question she could only an- 
swer by tears. 

The moss and mistletoe, ‘such as 
the Druids cut down with golden 


hatchets at Yule-tide’; the dove- 
cots—‘Love’s perpetual symbol in 
scenes of endless wooing, and end- 
less contention of rivals’; the bees 
and the humming-birds; the ‘ great 
groves of oaks skirting the limitless 
prairies’; ‘the woodland meeting 
the flowery surf of the prairie ;’ the 
numberless herds of kine quietly 
grazing in the meadows; the prai- 
rie ‘into whose sea of flowers the 
sun was slowly descending’; the 
house of ‘timbers hewn from the 
cypress tree,’ with its roof large 
and low, on slender columns sup- 
ported, rose wreathed, vine encircled, 
with spacious veranda.’ All these 
the reader will find in ‘ Evangeline.’ 
D 
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One of these pictures I shall venture 

to reproduce—the twilight scene 

on the Bayou: 

Softly the evening came; the sun from the 
Western horizon, 

Like a magician, extended his golden wand 
o'er the landscape ; 

Twinkling vapours arose, and sky and water 
and forest 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted 
and mingled together. 

Hanging between two skies, a cloud with 
edges of silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on 
the motionless water. 


Then, from a neighbouring thicket, the 
mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung 
o’er the waters, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of 
delicious music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the 
waves seemed silent to listen. 

Plaintive at first were the notes and sad; 
then soaring to madness, 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revels 
of frenzied Bacchantes. 

Single notes were then heard in sorrowful, 
low lamentation ; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung 
them abroad in derision. 


No one who has not heard our 
Southern nightingale, that elfish 
Puck of sweet singers, the mocking- 
bird, whose name and nature are 
identical, can fully appreciate the 
fidelity of this reproduction of its 
style. 

Steaming slowly up the Bayou, 
which, very wide at Brashear, our 
starting point, had gradually nar- 
rowed as we ascended it—although 
still of dimensions sufficiently re- 
spectable to entitle it to the appel- 
lation of ‘river,’ in Europe—we 
reached New Iberia before dawn, 
and here the steamer stopped to re- 
sume her voyage further up the 
stream, to St. Martinsville, in the 
morning. Our stopping point, 
however, had already been reached, 
for one of the objects and chief in- 
ducements of our journey had been 
to visit what is called The Salt 
Island, on the property of Judge 
Avery, distant eight miles, as the 
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crow flies, across the open prairie, 
which lies back of the flourishing 
little town of New Iberia, where we 
disembarked, if so large a word 
may be used for so easy a proceed- 
ing as stepping ashore on a bank to 
which we had been running'so close 
most of the time, that jumping to it 
while the boat was in motion would 
have been easy; and the water was 
not deep enough to drown an adult, 
even had he fallen short and 
plumped in. 

The chief exports of New Iberia 
consist of eggs and chickens, of 
which great quantities are ‘ shipped’ 
to New Orleans. The descendants 
of the Acadians seem to have inhe- 
rited secrets in fowl-craft, which 
give them a monopoly in this pro- 
fitable small commerce. On the 
return trip of the steamer Iberia, 
which brought us up, 850 dozen eggs 
and two hundred chickens were 
sent down from this little village 
alone. Sugar and cotton transporta- 
tion from this parish is very heavy 
in season. 

The Salt Island we came to visit 
has a curious history. One of the 
great wants of the Confederates 
during the whole war was the 
want of salt ; not only as a luxury, 
but as a necessity. This, in common 
with elmost every other article of 
common use, had been chiefly 
supplied by the North, although the 
Virginia Salines had been known to 
General Washington, and worked 
for almost a century. To these 
Virginia Salines, therefore, the 
Southern people looked for salt, as 
the Federals were sure immediately 
to discover and break up any 
establishments on the sea-coast, 
which they patrolled so vigilantly, 
intended to convert the sea-water 
into that indispensable article. But 
they well knew that their lease of 
the Virginia Salines was exceed- 
ingly insecure, as fierce fighting 
and incessant had been necessary to 
hold possession of them, and the 
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Federals were heavily massing 
troops around the mountain 
fastnesses wherein these springs 
were found, and whence the 
enormous supply of ten thousand 
bushels per day was sometimes 
drawn. 

Just at the period of greatest 
anxiety on this score, a discovery, 
which to the excited minds of the 
Southern peopleseemed providential, 
was made in this remote region and 
out-of-the-way place, towards which 
we were now bending our steps. 
The news was trumpeted throughout 
the blockaded and beleaguered Con- 
federacy, and hailed with great joy, 
that an entire island of solid salt had 
been discovered in Louisiana, out of 
reach of the Federals altogether— 
for this was before the latter had 
penetrated into the interior of the 
State, just having captured New 
Orleans a few weeks previous. 
There was some truth in the state- 
ment, although exaggerated, as such 
rumours in war-time ever are, and 
the facts were as follows. On the 
island of Petit Anse (now called 
Avery’s, from the name of the 
owner) cultivated partially in sugar, 
and on which a saline well had long 
been known to exist, salt in small 
quantities had been made for the 
use of the plantation and neighbours 
by Judge Avery for several years. 

On the 4th of May 1862, while 
attempting to deepen this well, the 
labourers found an impediment in 
the shape of what they considered 
a bed of rock, through which their 
spades would not break. On making” 
this report to John Avery, son of 
the Judge, who was superintending 
the work, he descended in the well 
and found to his surprise and gra- 
tification that the obstacle was a bed 


of solid rock salt, of great hardness " 


and apparent purity. No time was 
lost in conveying this important in- 
formation to the Confederate Govern- 
ment at Richmond (all the Avery’s 
being ardent Confederates), and 
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subsequent investigation proved the 
existence of a similar formation 
over a large area, and very near 
the surface of the soil. Immediate 
steps were taken by the Con- 
federate Government to secure this 
prize, troops were sent forthwith 
to garrison and fortify the island, 
which was accessible by water 
through Vermilion Bay, which leads 
into the Gulf, as well as by land 
over the prairies, behind New 
Iberia. A causeway, two miles in 
length, over the marshes of the 
Bayou was constructed, to secure 
easy transit to the prairie, whence 
the salt could be shipped down the 
Bayou Téche to any point in the 
interior, or up the Red River and 
Mississippi into other States. In- 
credible quantities of pottery were 
thrown out of the pits by the miners, 
mingled with fragments of bones of 
extinct quadrupeds imbedded in the 
soil, and overlying the salt-rock. 
Professor Forshey, who visited the 
island in 1867, speaks of seeing cane 
baskets, pottery, stone hatchets, a 
large stone anvil, thrown out in 
heaps with the fossil bones of mam- 
malia, such as the mammoth, and 
other extinct animals. Upon the 
surface was found a well-preserved 
farnace for making the pottery 
found below. The Professor says: 

My first impression was that these 
verdant hills were already formed and co- 
vered, as they are now, with a magnificent 
forest, whose undergrowth is cane thirty 
feet high, and that the animals browsed 
upon their vegetation, and were hunted by 
the Indians or their predecessors, who 
made the baskets and pottery; and that 
they all resorted to this valley among the 
hills to use the salt-rock, laid bare by the 
streamlet still running through it, whose 
floods have buried them and the salt with 
the washings from the adjacent heights. The 
bones did not seem to me older than the 
baskets and the pottery, yet as Sir Charles 
Lyell has observed, this is difficult to deter- 
mine, because bones of recent animals, when 
they enter into the older deposits, may assume 
the condition of fossils belonging to those 
deposits. 

He adds that the animals pro- 
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bably bogged and perished in the 
miry clay above the salt, as has 
been found in Texas to have been 
the case of the buffalo frequenting 
its sulphur springs within the recol- 
lection of living men. But none of 
these remains of the aborigines of 
Louisiana, or the extinct mammalia, 
can claim a very great antiquity. 
For the whole island of more than 
two thousand acres, is of compara- 
tively recent formation, the Quater- 
nary, Which is more recent than the 
Tertiary. 

A geological section of Petit 
Anse island, taken from its highest 
point where it is 182 feet above the 
Gulf or sea-level, showed 18 different 
strata, with the solid rock salt lying 
18 feet below the surface. The 
pottery, baskets, and bones were 
found just 16 feet below the surface. 

The land of the island is composed 
of irregularly stratified ancient 
alluvium or loess, termed by Ame- 
rican geologists ‘the bluff formation 
of the Mississippi :’ the ‘orange 
sand’ which underlies this ‘bluff 
formation,’ elsewhere on the banks 
of the river is the base also of the 
hills of Petit Anse. At one of the 
lowest points, in a valley, the salt 
has been mined, and found to be 
sixteen feet only below the surface, 
and six feet above the tide level. 

It was at this spot the pottery and 
bones were first discovered. 

The Confederate Government oc- 
cupied this island, and dug out and 
carried away the salt for eleven 
months, removing during that time, 
by Judge Avery’s estimate, not less 
than twenty-two millions of pounds. 
From four to six hundred men were 
kept working, day and night, in 
mining, barreling, and loading the 
saltin waggons. From one hundred 
to five hundred teams are reported 
to have been at one time on the 
island, coming from every Southern 
State and waiting for a supply. 
The various pits were worked by 
the owners, the Government, and 
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the contractors. As the proprie- 
tor received payment and royalty 
in Confederate money, or promises 
to pay, his profits, though nominally 
enormous, were of little substantial 
benefit ultimately. The large pits 
dug by these workmen were man- 
aged in the roughest manner. The 
salt was simply dug out, not mined, 
and those pits are now useless for 
any continued and scientific working 
of the mine. The only place where 
the mine is now worked, is at the 
shaft house, where a shaft has been 
regularly sunk, and galleries run 
out laterally from its centre. Salt 
was struck there at seventeen feet 
below the surface of the soil. An 
attempt to drive off the Confederates 
by gunboats, coming up Vermilion 
Bay in November 1862, failed, but 
an expedition sent by way of New 
Iberia, April 17, 1863, attacked the 
island, drove off the Confederates, 
occupied the island, and destroyed 
all the works. 

The transit across the prairies 
was made in carriages, our party 
consisting of six persons, an excel- 
lent artist among them, who came 
to sketch the curiosities of the 
mine and of the island, itself of 
very curious geological formation, 
thrown up in dome-like shape 140 
feet above the surrounding level 
prairie by volcanic action ages ago, 
and having antediluvian relics con- 
cealed in its bosom. From New 
Iberia you travel the entire route, 
until reaching the causeway, a dis- 
tance of about six miles, over a 
perfectly flat prairie, but a small 
portion of which is under cultiva- 
tion by the Acadians, whose chil- 
dren, in the most primitive style of 
dress or undress, and often bare- 
headed and barefooted, you meet 
on the wayside, or see playing toge- 
ther in the distance. There are 
occasional elevations, and some 
small farms to be seen, as you bowl 
along over the short smooth sward, 
avoiding the cart-roads, which are 
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full of ruts, and making a new one 
of yourown. The only impediment 
to doing so anywhere over this open 
table land, covered only with short 
grass, arises from the existence of 
certain mysterious little lakes, fed 
from secret springs under the sur- 
face of the soil, and which after 
heavy rains compel the traveller to 
make a circuit; although it will be 
found that the most imposing look- 
ing of these lakes seldom exceeds 
two or three feet in depth, and ex- 
perts who know the ground splash 
carelessly through them. 

After an hour’s drive, on turning 
the base of a slight elevation, we 
came in sight of what seemed some 
dome-like hills in the distance, rising 
suddenly out of the surrounding 
level prairie, as though constructed 
by human hands. One of these 
was Petit Anse; the other four ele- 
vations were Week’s Island, Dupuy 
Island, Cdte Blanche, and Belle 
Isle, all of which are partially 
cultivated. No indications or dis- 
covery of sult has been made on 


either of the other islands, although 
of course the great value of the 
Avery mine during and since the 
war suggested search elsewhere on 
the neighbouring formations which 


seemed similar. Neither has care- 
ful investigation by experts proved 
its existence beyond a radius of 
144 acres on Petit Anse; although, 
as a precautionary measure, Judge 
Avery bought, and still owns, the 
portion of the island not in his pos- 
session at the time of the discovery, 
from Mr. Hays, the only other landed 
proprietor there. 

Towards the dome of Petit Anse 
we turned our horses’ heads, and 
shortly after reached the causeway, 
substantially and solidly built to 
bridge the Bayou Petit Anse, on 
which the island is situated, and 
the wet marshy land made by 
its overflow in the rainy season. 
A solid road-bed has been laid 
down, planked over for additional 
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ease of locomotion; but as many 
of the planks had become loose, 
making what in America is termed 
a ‘corduroy road,’ whose peculiarities 
must be felt to be appreciated, as 
they were by Colonel Freemantle 
in Texas, in whose volume of Con- 
federate Experiences (a very clever 
one, by the way) this Southern 
‘institution’ is most feelingly de- 
scribed. A very little trouble and 
labour, however, would soon con- 
vert this causeway into an admirable 
road. Emerging from the reeds 
which line each side of this narrow 
strip of causeway, shutting out the 
view, you come in sight of a fine 
park, with Judge Avery’s mansion 
snugly embowered on an eminence 
overlooking the prairie on the one 
side and the water on the other. 
Or rather you see his two mansions; 
for he has duplicate houses, near 
each other, to accommodate his ever- 
increasing family of children and 
grand-children—dwelling, like a 
fine old patriarch, in the midst of 
two generations of his descendants, 
on this their patrimonial possession. 
Grand old trees shade these man- 
sions, and, before reaching the 
homestead, you pass through a 
grove such as few British noblemen 
can boast of; while on the distant 
hill-sides herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep are peacefully browsing, 
and in the valley the sugar-cane 
stands in stately rows, all filling in 
and heightening the patriarchal 
picture. A warmth of reception 
and a hospitality which equals the 
Oriental make the analogy more 
perfect. You feel at home, on 
Avery’s Island, an hour after you 
have set your foot within its owner’s 
doors; and the promise of the be- 
ginning endures unto the end of 
your sojourn there. One inhabitant 
only is inhospitable; the musical 
but sanguinary musquito, against 
whose attacks the ‘ bars’ have to be 
put up at all seasons of the year. 
After partaking of the hospitalities 
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of the mansion we started for the 
salt mine; the present pit with its 
galleries being about a quarter of a 
mile distant from the dwelling- house. 
The formation of the island (as it is 
termed, from having the bayou 
Petit Anse on the one side and 
Vermilion Bay on the other) is very 
peculiar, rising into dome-like hills, 
with valleys intervening, well 
wooded, and with two fine sugar 
plantations under culture, within 
its limits. The ground is broken 
as you approach the pit which is 
worked at present; a number of 
the pits, worked by the Confederates 
in a rough and careless fashion, 
having been left to fill up, while 
this one has been scientifically sunk 
and worked, with the machinery 
for elevating and crushing the salt 
raised from the pit placed just over 
the pit mouth. The whole of these 
works and machinery, which are 
moved by steam power, are just 
over the opening which leads down 
sixty feet into the galleries, and are 
covered by a long, substantially- 
built shed, so as to protect them 
from the weather. The pit, which 
is square, is protected at the sides 
by hard cypress timbers, each piece 
securely bolted to the others. The 
shaft now runs down into the solid 
salt twenty-eight feet, and has been 
sunk, for mining purposes, about 
thirty-two feet more, the depth 
vertically into the salt sixty feet. 
There are about forty feet of solid 
salt left for the roof, and the depth 
beneath the present floor is as yet 
conjectural. 

We descended the shaft on ‘ the 
cage,’ taking lights with us, and 
soon found ourselves standing at the 
foot in a kind of cave, eight feet 
from dome of floor, with two lateral 
galleries running from east to west, 
and west to east, branching off from 
the central point, at which we had 
landed. By the light of our lamps 
we surveyed these galleries, pass- 
ing along their entire length. These 
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galleries are 325. feet in length, 
thirty feet wide, and eight feet in 
height. As we passed along, fol- 
lowing the tracks of the tramway 
which runs through them their 
whole extent, the spectacle pre- 
sented was to us entirely novel. 
We saw nothing but salt, above, 
below, around us, on roof, floor, 
and walls; all of which seemed to 
have been constructed of solid, 
though opaque, crystal, free from all 
earthly impurities ; the stalactites 
of which glistened and gleamed like 
gems, when the light fell upon 
special spots. We could have fan- 
cied ourselves wandering through 
those wonderful galleries hewn into 
the mer de glace in Switzerland, so 
well known to all tourists, but 
for the absence of the dripping of 
icy drops from the roof, and the 
deadly chill of the atmosphere; 
both of which are wanting here. 
For there is neither wet nor even 
dampness in this mine, the walls 
being perfectly dry, and the atmo. 
sphere of an agreeable coolness only. 
The large lumps of the rock salt 
lying in these galleries were devoid 
of moisture, and the smaller pieces 
crumbled into a dry powder on 
being crushed. Large boulders of 
this crystal-looking rock were lying 
in these galleries, piled up at the 
sides, near the tramway which runs 
along the entire length, for the 
transport to the cage, on which it 
is elevated. They are either exca- 
vated with the pick, or blasted, as 
rock would be, in huge masses, 
which are dropped into the crusher 
above by the machinery as soon as 
elevated. 

So entirely free from all impuri- 
ties is this rock salt, that no other 
process than crushing is needed to 
make the salt ready for market— 
an exceptional case in the history 
of salt mines, although at Wie- 
liczka, in Cracovia, a portion of 
the product is also pure. When 
the immense consumption of, and 
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demand for, salt—especially in Ame- 
rica, whither the bulk is now im- 
ported from Great Britain in the 
teeth of a tariff duty, intended to 
protect the Syracuse (New York) 
salt production from saline wells, 
which, with those of West Virginia, 
have almost the monopoly of the 
home manufacture—is taken into 
consideration, the immense future 
value of this mine, which has 
been already ascertained, on a 
rough estimate, to contain 8,000,000 
tons of pure salt, may be judged. 
Had we not seen, felt, and tasted 
the pieces we picked out of the 
walls, as we wandered through 
these galleries, the fact that it was 
pure salt would have seemed incre- 
dible. But scientific examination 
also has confirmed the extent of this 
deposit, after a most careful and 
thorough survey of the field, ex- 
tending over several months, by the 
School of Mines at New York, 
which sent down a commission 
to examine and report, and their 
published report is conclusive. 
For, after the war, Judge Avery 
caused this scientific examination 
to be made by this Bureau, and the 
result was the formation of a com- 
pany which sunk the shaft and 
erected the machinery, running also 
the galleries already described, and 
extracting the salt at the rate of 
100 tons per day, which found 
ready and profitable sale at New 
Orleans, which is still one of the 
largest foreign markets for English 
salt, the consumption of which per 
head is double in the United States 
to that of Great Britain, ie. 
5olbs. per head to 22lbs. When 
this immense salt bed is worked, as 
it must be hereafter, on a large 
scale, the yield and the profits must 
prove equally enormous. 

At this moment it is in the hands 
of the original proprietor, who is 
cultivating sugar on two planta- 
tions, and neglecting this far 
more profitable possession, which is 
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worked now on a small scale only. 
The two plantations on the island 
are capable of making 700 hogs- 
heads of sugar. Cotton, rice, to- 
bacco, and corn are also cultivated. 
So it will be seen that nature, in 
‘sowing with salt’ a portion of 
this island, did not intend it as a 
symbol of sterility, the salt occu- 
pying but a limited portion of its 
area of 2,500 acres. 

Ascending by the same elevator 
by which we had descended, and 
stepping out into the open air, the 
glare of light and sunshine was at 
first overpowering. For twilight 
reigns in the lower region of the 
mine, although it is but sixty or 
seventy feet in depth, and a day in 
February in this sunny region for 
glare and heat surpasses a June day 
in Great Britain, spring having 
set in already, as bud and blossom 
also testified. 

The hill sides surrounding the 
mine are dotted with the clean 
white houses that constitute the 
miners’ village, capable of comfort- 
ably accommodating one hundred 
and fifty men, with their families 
(though miners seldom have such 
incumbrances), as well as other 
buildings—manager’s house, age 
zine, blacksmith’s shop, &., &c. 


The sight of this village gives a 
cheerful and inhabited air to this 
salt valley, the slopes being well- 
wooded and the wild vines clamber- 
ing up the trees, making natural 


bowers. The salt being so near the 
surface (at an average depth of 
from ten to twenty feet), very little 
skilled labour has been required to 
work it. In fact, there are engi- 
neers who have been consulted, 
who insist that mining, as usually 
understood—that is sinking shafts, 
and working underground—is un- 
necessary in this instance, and that 
this immense bed could be more 
easily and economically worked by 
‘stripping’ it, viz. by simply re- 
moving the earth and working 
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down into it from above or later- 
ally, by a series of steps. But as 
itis not intended to give the reader 
too much of a saline draught, let 
us return to Judge Avery’s hospit- 
able roof, and collect some informa- 
tion, which his life-long experience 
of the country and region of the 
Téche makes him so competent to 
ve. 

Of the descendants of the Aca- 
dians, who in great part people this 
neighbourhood, and who still pre- 
serve many of their primitive 
characteristics, Judge Avery spoke 
in most affectionate terms. 

Living in this secluded region 
they have changed but little, and 
are still the same gentle, simple, 
credulous people they were in 
Canada. Neither in manners, moral 
or religious culture, has there been 
much alteration, and they cling 
tenaciously to old memories and old 
observances. They are “ American- 
ised’ less than any other race or 
nationality that has dwelt for two 
generations on American soil, save, 
perhaps, the creole French of 
Louisiana—their distant cousins. 

They seemed to us a hardy and 
happy race, easily contented, and 
although industrious fond of com- 
bining play with work. They live 
and associate chiefly with each 
other, cultivating small farms on 
the prairie, and are willing workers 
in the salt mine whenever their 
services are needed, at a rate of 
remuneration which would by no 
means satisfy the foreign miners, 
being in comparison as one to two 
or three. 

They are cheerful workers also, 
and never ‘strike,’ in which they 
differ also from their brethren 
abroad. The women pay but little 
attention to toilette, and are hard 
working also, while the children 
run about in very primitive fashion, 
with but very few garments, and 
those of the cheapest description. 
In fact this colony seems to have 
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reconstructed Acadia on the prairies 
of the Téche, in this parish which 
they have named St. Mary’s. 

It need scarcely be added that 
they are all devout Catholics, and 
that the priest is an important 
member of the community, and a 
beloved and useful one. 

The greater portion of the balance 
of the population of the parish is 
composed of the descendants of the 
French creoles, chiefly land-owners, 
and the negroes who used so faith- 
fully to till the sugar fields in the 
vicinity, but who now work only 
in an intermittent sort of fashion— 
lazily and grumblingly for the most 
part—and whose appearance and 
condition does not seem to have 
improved under the influences of 
their newly acquired freedom. On 
the outskirts of the thriving little 
city of New Iberia may be seen 
clustered together their huts or 
cabins, neither over clean nor over 
comfortable apparently, around 
which sturdy men and women, and 
half or entirely naked children 
may be seen lounging or playing; 
the little work that is done seem- 
ingly being ‘washing,’ or laundry 
work—an employment for which 
the negro women have a peculiar 
vocation. The passion of the men, 
next to sleep—in which they sur- 
pass the Neapolitan lazzaroni—is 
for fishing and hunting, through 
which they manage to eke out a 
scanty supply of food and clothing, 
with an occasional week’s work on 
the plantation at intervals, for them- 
selves and families. The conse- 
quence of their refusal or unwill- 
ingness to work on the plantations 
has been the reduction of the sugar 
crops in St. Mary’s parish from 
70,000 hogsheads before the war 
to barely 10,000 since, with a cor- 
responding rednction in the cotton 
and rice crops. Whatever the 
blessings emancipation may have 
brought, both master and man have 
paid a heavy price for it. 
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Such is the Téche, as peaceful- 
looking a region as the eye can 
rest upon in any land, and which 
was spared most of the ravages of 
the terrible war which convulsed 
less fortunate portions of the Union. 
All along the borders of the Bayou 
on either side, extending fifty miles 
higher up to St. Martinsville, to 
which the steamers run daily, are 
the remains of the fine old sugar 
plantations, which are now only 
imperfectly and partially cultivated, 
owing to the diminished means of 
their proprietors. Sugar-planting 
has ceased to be profitable in Loni- 
siana, and the culture of rice as a 
substitute, in great part, is seriously 
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meditated. These lands are equally 
suited to either, and rice-culture 
is less expensive than sugar, be- 
cause of the expensive machinery 
required to refine and prepare the 
sugar for market, always a heavy 
tax, and demanding large outlays 
of ready money. 

But the reader must begin to 
feel fatigued, so let us bid fare- 
well to Acadia in the prairies of 
Petit Anse, and the hospitable 
home of the Averys reposing on its 
foundations of rock salt, as well 
as to the Téche with its drowsy 
delights, its bearded cypresses, fra- 
grant magnolias, and merry mock- 
ing-birds. 





GERMAN HOME LIFE. 
By a Lapy. 


I, SERVANTS. 

gre mutual obligations between 

master and man, mistress and 
maid, form a vexed question, and a 
highly interesting one to many. The 
labourer has voted himself worthy 
of better hire and been fighting 
his battle; the artisan his; the 
miner has contributed to raise the 
price of coal and iron; the clerk 
and the shopman nowadays enjoy 
privileges of which their predeces- 
sors did not venture to dream. 
There is little danger of the fair 
claims of domestic servants being 
overlooked. But, on the whole, 
perhaps the mistresses have the 
better .reason to ‘strike’ of the 
two—the mistresses, more es- 
pecially, of middle-class house- 
holds, where high (and daily in- 
creasing) prices in food, coals, and 


rent are not met by any propor- 


tionate increase of income. In fact, 
the eagerness with which poor 
ladies seek situations as telegraph 
clerks, accountants, post - office 
employées and cashiers, certainly 
leads one to regard with amaze- 
ment the modesty and eagerness 
to work of the one class in 
contrast with the encroachments 
and pretensions of the other. We 
are apt to think of foreign, or at 
any rate of French servants, that 
they are cleaner, pleasanter, more 
easily satisfied, more amenable to 
reason, less boorish, and possessed 
of finer tact than are our English 
domestics. This may be so, though 
I cannot help fancying that the dif- 
ference lies a great deal in difference 
of locality, and that we, in going to 
live abroad, are prepared to leave 
many of our habits and prejudices 
behind, and to accept, on foreign 
shores, that which we should un- 


hesitatingly reject within our own 
borders. 

German servants, and I can speak 
from many years’ experience, are 
certainly not pleasant in their 
‘commerce,’ nor easy to get on with. 
They havenoneof thatbright French 
amiability (lip-service though {it 
may be) which is so sympathetic, 
smooths away so many domestic 
difficulties, and recommends it- 
self so pleasantly to a mistress’s 
gratitude and recognition. The 
schools throughout Germany are 
numerous, excellent, and cheap. 
The poorest children must receive 
a fair amount of education, where 
education is compulsory and the 
fines for non-attendance severe; 
they are taught to read and write, 
to spell decently, and even the 
higher branches of culture are not 
altogether neglected; but they are 
turned out hopelessly uncouth ; 
coarse in manner, and unhandy at 
their work ; often incorrigibly dirty, 
without aptitude or willingness to 
learn, doggedly satisfied with them- 
selves, and convinced that the right 
thing to do is to treat any attempt 
on your part to ameliorate their 
manners, or improve their condi- 
tion, with a loutish ridicule. 

Two instances occur to me as I 
write these words which will illus- 
trate my meaning. Having a very 
delicate child, I brought for him 
from England a perambulator, and 
told the nurse, as he was not allowed 
to walk and I would not permit 
him to be swathed up in a mantle 
and carried for hours with his spine 
distorted (after the fashion in that 
part of the country), that she could 
take him out daily in his little car- 
riage. She said nothing, but the 
next day I saw her, as usual, swath- 
ing him up in her mantle. I inter- 
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fered, and reminded her of the 
perambulator. She stolidly refused 
to use it. I insisted, but to no 
effect. ‘Die ganze Stadt wird mich 
auslachen’ was all I could get from 
her, and she departed in triumph 
with the child in her mantle, tc 
recount her exploits to her gossirs, 
and to laugh at my English new- 
fangledness. The next day the same 
representations, the same vemon- 
strances, and the same resv.it. The 
third day she remarkeu that she 
would rather go thea be made the 
laughing-stock of the other nurse- 
maids; and ~yon my telling her 
that I hae x0 objection to her going, 
provised she would do so at once, 
she calmly reminded me that as 
servants only changed their places 
on quarter-day, she would certainly 
not give up board and lodging and 
wages to please a fancy of mine. 
So, as I could not allow the child 
to be injured, I had no alternative 
but to take him out myself; the 
recalcitrant Jette walking sulkily 
by my side whilst I wheeled the 
perambulator. I was ridiculed, of 
course, by gentle as well as sim- 
ple; but I took pains to reason 
with my new nursemaid as to this 
part of her duties, pointing out to 
her how much pleasanter and less 
fatiguing it must be to use the 
perambulator than to carry a heavy 
child for hours in her arms. It 
is only fair to add that at least 
twenty nursemaids refused the 
situation when they heard of the 
conditions attached to it. Per- 
ambulators are now doubtless as 
popular in Germany as elsewhere ; 
but at that time they had not even 
been heard of in the remote town 
where I was sojourning. 

Being much exercised in my mind 
as to the discomfort of the servants’ 
meals, I bought them tablecloths, 
and had a table and some chairs 
placed in a small room near the 
kitchen, where I begged them to 
sit down to a cleanly-spread table, 
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taking their food at one time, with 
bread and salt and the etceteras 
comfortably arranged. They suffered 
the tablecloths to be presented to 
them with a sort of stolid apathy, 
but evidently considered I was 
endeavouring to tyrannise over 
them and unduly exercise my au- 
thority. The very next day, looking 
by chance into the kitchen, I saw 
the man-servant seated on the wood- 
basket, eating his mess of pottage 
out of the earthenware porringer 
in which it had been cooked, whilst 
the maids’ empty plates stood in 
sloppy disorder, one on the window- 
sill with a pewter, the other on the 
table with a wooden spoon. There 
was no carpet in the kitchen, a 
brick floor, and only one wooden 
chair by way of furniture, but they 
persistently resisted all my attempts 
to make them comfortable, replying 
doggedly, ‘Wir sind es nicht ge- 
wohnt,’ and ridiculing my well- 
meant efforts to their acquaintances 
above and below stairs as part of 
the stupidity and fussiness of the 
foreigner. 

A German servant has no sort of 
training for service, and has there- 
fore no method or routine in her 
work. Every mistress of a house- 
hold will understand my meaning 
when it is explained, that a young 
girl, having served in four or five 
different houses, will have done so 
ina different capacity ineach. She 
will have been nursemaid, maid of 
all work, cook and housemaid, 
sewing maid, and consequently 
a Jill of all trades and mis- 
tress of none. Every servant on 
entering service is provided with 
a Dienstbuch, dealt out to her by 
the police authorities, and she has 
to announce herself (sich zn melden) 
at the police office every time she 
changes her situation. In this 
Dienstbuch are registered her name 
and age, and native place, and on 
each page is a printed formula, 
which the mistress she is leaving is 
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obliged to fill up, as to her cleanli- 
ness, industry, honesty, moral con- 
duct, sobriety, &c., as well as the 
reason of her leaving her situation, 
the date on which she entered, and 
that on which she left it. Ata first 
glance these books would appear to 
be most admirable institutions, but 
in fact, they are utterly worthless. 
Few mistresses care to be involved 
in the toil and trouble of bringing 
home any special charge, and if a 
lady cannot substantiate her accusa- 
tions, she lays herself open to an 
action for defamation of character. 
Then again, a certain sort of feeble 
philanthropy leads one to shirk 
‘taking the bread out of a girl’s 
mouth,’ never considering whether 
one is justified in rendering a whole 
family miserable in order to supply 
the young woman with the staff of 
life, which we have ourselves found 
it impossible to afford her any 
longer—and again, the disastrous 
system of rambling, slipshod gossip 
that is carried on between mistress 
and maid, whilst the potatoes are 
being peeled and the carrotsscraped, 
breeds a familiarity that is apt to 
turn to contempt in the inferior 
mind, and is destructive of anything 
like truthfulness or independence 
on the part of the mistress in these 
matters. All the morning the lady 
potters in and out of the kitchen, 
and between lifting the saucepan lids 
and deploring thescarcity of eggsand 
the dearness of butter, many little 
confidences are likely to pass. Chris- 
tina has heard from Johanna this 
or that about the Frau Majorinn 
So-and-So; and Jette told Dorette 
at market that it was quite certain 
that the Herr General had beaten 
the Frau Generalin black and blue 
last night ; perhaps the Frau Gene- 
ralin was not such an angel as she 
would have the world suppose ; still, 
one mustn’t believeall the peoplesaid, 
for there were plenty of malicious 
tongues about, but could the gniidige 
Frau ever have believed that the 
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Frau Geheimrithin could have 
treated her daughter’s Briutigam as 
she has done? And so their talk 
flows on; the maid repeating the 
miserable tittle-tattle of the women 
of her class ; the mistress helping the 
scandal further in the coffee-parties 
to which it is her custom to resort of 
an afternoon. Under these cir. 
cumstances it is not to be expected 
that much candour will characterise 
the mistress’s estimate of her maid. 
Just as she has listened to tittle 
about others, others will listen to 
tattle about her; and if she has 
not beenabove carrying contemptible 
gossip from house to house, she 
will not expect a more magnani- 
mous forbearance; and thus a 
network of ignoble gossip and petty 
scandal is woven about ‘society,’ 
and covers it with an invisible, 
poisonous web. 

In ordinary German households 
only one servant is kept. If there 
are children there will be a nurse- 
maid; andif perennial babes flourish, 
there will be also that disastrous 
institution, an Amme, a disgrace 
alike to the lady and the legislator ; 
but of this more anon. If the 
household be that of a military 
man (and nine out of ten of 
your acquaintances wear uniform), 
there will be an orderly, who 
helps with the rougher work, 
such as the hewing of wood 
and drawing of water, but as a 
rule he will have no livery, but 
rather fulfil the necessary duties of 
‘odd man’ about the household, 
departing when his work is over to 
his other avocations. In engaging 
a servant you will find that she 
invariably bargains for her ‘ Sunday 
out.’ She belongs to a Krénzchen, 
or club; and it will be her privilege 
to depart early on Sunday after. 
noons to the coffee-garden where 
the festive meeting is held. Of 
church-going there is, in Protestant 
Germany, no question; but of much 
dancing during Sunday afternoons 
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with the ‘ Briiutigam’ of the mo- 
ment, there can be no evasion. This 
is a matter of custom and right, 
to which it would be useless 
folly todemur. Of ‘ walking-out’ 
nothing much is said. At seven 
o'clock a servant’s work is consi- 
dered to be finished. It is then 
her privilege to take her stand in 
some convenient corner of the gar- 
den, or under the porte-cochére, and 
there, stocking in hand, to finish 
the day with gossip and flirtation. 
Thus the custom of lounging in 
doorways makes locomotion far 
afield a work of supererogation, nor 
will the click of knitting-needles 
nor the clack of tongues be preter- 
mitted, even though the master 
and mistress pass by that way. 
From Easter to Michaelmas your ser- 
vants will thus stand ; and however 
distasteful the custom or exasper- 
ating the rite to their employers, 
it would be useless to attempt to 
suppress it. It is their ‘custom, 
and they will.’ For stolid, heavy, 


unemotional sticking to their rights, 


for an inelastic temperament, and 
an unyielding selfishness, German 
servants are, perhaps, unrivalled in 
Europe. 

Formerly (I am not speaking of 
so very many years ago) a servant 
almost invariably wore the ‘Tracht,’ 
or costume of her country or dis- 
trict. I was delighted in the first 
German town where I sojourned 
with the trim, picturesque maid- 
servants, all wearing bright-coloured 
petticoats, black jackets, and caps 
of lace and muslin, perfect mar- 
vels of whiteness and clear-starch- 
ing, tied beneath the coils of shining 
hair in a miraculous bow; whilst 
their tidy baskets and umbrellas, 
substantial shoes and knitted stock- 
ings, their bright earrings and 
buckles, gave them an appearance 
of homely smartness that was plea- 
sant to the eye. Who does not 
regret thatneat bodiceand homespun 
petticoat, the arrow fastening the 
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plaits, the little coquettish pointed 
cap of black ribbon, with its broad 
streamers, those silver buckles and 
Mieder ornaments, which formerly 
marked the distinction of classes, 
and that certainly not to the disad- 
vantage of the maids? Now the 
ambition of every country girl is 
to go stidtisch, or ‘ townly’ dressed ; 
to ape, that is (as, alas! with us), 
in inferior material the apparel of 
her betters, so that the bright, 
tidy national costumes have dis- 
appeared with alarming rapidity 
out of German households, vice vul- 
gar finery and dingy frippery pro- 
moted. The consequences are un- 
pleasant; the servants make them- 
selves ‘smart’ like their mistresses 
for the afternoon, but it is with an 
unsatisfactory smartness, depending 
more on plaits and pomatum than 
upon cleanliness and freshness of 
attire. The outside of the cup and 
the platter may be clean enough for 
those who are content to take things 
on the surface; but even then, in 
the best houses the demure smart- 
ness of fresh print gowns, tidy caps, 
white linen collars and cuffs, and 
pretty white aprons, is unknown; 
and I have often seen a lady’s maid 
come into her mistress’s presence 
at one o’clock in the day in list 
slippers, hair undressed, a cap any- 
thing but coquettish, a coarse loose 
jacket, and a coloured apron, far 
from clean. You will see the same 
damsel going to her ball on Sunday 
in the wreath of flowers and muslin 
dress, which are indispensable to 
her enjoyment; but these doubtful 
glories are reserved for important 
occasions (in which you have no 
part), and for the young man who 
pays for the lemonade. 

As a rule, in Germany, the ser- 
vants change their situations only 
at quarter-day, and though now 
and again some spirited damsel may 
take the mors aux dents and sum- 
marily depart, the rule is generally 
observed ; so that the mistress who 
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has been made miserable at Christ- 
mas has to endure the maid’s pre- 
sence until Easter, when quarter- 
day strikes the order for release, 
and the unwilling, incompetent, 
dirty, or disobedient ‘help ’ carries 
herself off. Under such circum- 
stances it is not to be wondered at if 
the ‘ways’ of domestic life are not 
paths of flowers. And even should 
you assert your independence, and, 
throwing off custom’s thrall, refuse 
to be annoyed by the presence of a 
rebellious member of your house- 
hold, you will scarcely find yourself 
any better off, since there will be 
no disengaged damsels ready to take 
the rebel’s place. This being the 
case, you had better bide your time 
until quarter-day shall sanction the 
welcome change. As a rule, there is 
a great disinclination.to leave a good 
place at Christmas. Between two 
stools it is difficult not to fall to 
the ground, and the out-going and 
in-coming maid is neither welcomed 
with, nor sped by, parting gifts. 
The wages of an ordinary female 
servant vary from three to five 
pounds a year, seldom passing the 
limit, unless in the larger towns, of 
six pounds; therefore Christmas 
gifts form an important item in 
their receipts. These, of course, vary 
according to the resources of the 
family; but in the most modest 
household the maid-of-all-work will 
receive not less than a thaler, a 
neat gown, some unbleached linen, 
a pound of coffee, and minor gifts 
in the shape of Pfeffer and Honig- 
kuchen, a comforter, a pair of gloves, 
or a shawl. In larger establish- 
ments the Trinkgelder will be on a 
more liberal scale: two or three 
thalers each for the women, and four 
or five for the men, and the gifts in 
kind of a proportionately better qua- 
lity. At the greater and lesser fair 
(festivals which take place in most 
towns twice yearly) your servants 
will expect at least a thaler, to be 
spent in fairings, and it is cus- 
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tomary to give that sum, or more, 
if you are liberally inclined, to the 
nurse who comes to tell you that 
your last infant has cut its first 
tooth. Servants, both men and 
maids, only consider the engage- 
ment to enter your service binding 
if you give them what is called 
Handgeld (the customary thaler), as 
a pledge that on your part it is a 
vond-fide transaction. 

In almost everything domestics 
areallowanced,provisions (not stores 
only) being kept under strict lock 
and key, and doled out from meal 
to meal according to want or neces- 
sity by the indefatigable Hausfrau, 
So much bread and so much butter 
is allowed, or board wages are 
given, so that the servants are in- 
dependent in all smaller matters of 
the family food. In bourgeois fami- 
lies, where a certain national fare is 
the order of the day, masters and 
servants consume their Hausmanns- 
kost in friendly unison ; butin better 
class households, where three or 
four domestics are kept, and some- 
what of the French and English 
cuisines enter into competition with 
the German, an entirely separate 
table is a necessary evil. There is 
no eating of cold joints, no con- 
suming of made dishes which have 
already done duty upstairs ; the ap- 
pointed dinner and supper for every 
day in the week is strictly adhered 
to, andany attempt to interfere with 
the gastronomic rights of the Dienst- 
leute would cause rebellion in the 
kitchen. 

Being ignorant on many of the 
more occult matters of housekeep- 
ing, I asked a friend to give me 
some safe rules by which to guide 
my household, and on which to 
frame my code of domestic laws. 
She supplied me with those I quote 
below, by which, she told me, 
she had conducted her establish- 
ment for years. I should premise 
the quotation by saying that the 
family consisted of herself and hus- 
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band, two children, a governess, 
lady’s maid, cook, housemaid, and 
man-servant. Her husband holding 
a high position at court, carriages 
and coachmen were always at his 
command. 

Rules.—Allow your servants four 
thalers (12s.) yearly for coffee and 
sugar, one thaler (3s.) for each fair, 
and at least the same as a Christ- 
mas-box. Twice a week fresh meat 
for dinner, on the other days the 
soup meat from which your soup 
has been made, with vegetables, 
potatoes, pickled cabbage, &ec. For 
supper,soups either of oatmeal, flour, 
rice, Gries or Griitze, &c. If boiled 
with milk, no sugar is allowed, if 
with water, a little will be required. 
Tea being drunk in our house, 
according to English fashion, on 
Sunday and Thursday, they have 
what is left in our teapot, with the 
addition of two lumps of sugar and 
two white rolls each. Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays supper 
consists of some kind of soup as 
above, and one roll of bread. Tues- 


day, potatoes, with herring or mus- 


tard sauces. Saturday, pancakes 
and salad. If pancakes are made 
one egg is allowed for each person. 
If rice and milk is cooked for 
servants, half a pint of milk and 
a teacupful of rice is allowed for 
each person. I see that the dripping 
from all joints is melted down, 
clarified, and put into jars; it is 
used for all servants’ vegetables, 
frying, and basting. White beans, 
lentils, dried apples, pears and plums 
are used for servants’ vegetables. 
If washing is done at home, allow 
half-a-pound of soap for each well 
piled up basket of linen. If wood 
is burnt in the stoves the ashes 
must be carefully collected to make 
Lauge for the wash. A laundress 
gets 174 silber-groschen the first 
day (not quite two shillings) and 
15 silber-groschen for the following 
days. She comes at four in the 
morning; her dinner and supper 
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are brought to her, coffee and white 
bread are allowed her, one ounce of 
coffee and six lumps of sugar, per 
diem. Acharwoman gets 7} silber- 
groschen the day; a mender 5 
silber-groschen. 

It is only fair to add that prices 
may have arisen since the late war, 
and I can fancy a fair young English 
woman turning up her nose in dis- 
gust at these mean details, and 
setting down the so-called ‘lady’ 
as a frumpish fussy old woman. 
She was, on the contrary, a very 
lovely person, giving brilliant balls 
and recherché dinners, and drawing 
an income of a thousand a year, 
independent of her husband, from 
her English property. To me, I 
confess, all this detailed domesticity 
appeared little less than a waste of 
life. I ventured even to say so to 
her, complaining that the German 
ladies did the cooking whilst the 
servants only cleaned the pots and 
pans. She agreed that the so- 
called ‘cooks,’ were miserably 
ignorant, but went on to say that a 
German servant who never saw her 
mistress in the kitchen would soon 
despise her as a bad Hausfrau and 
would probably begin a system of 
thieving, under the impression that 
her mistress was so rich it did not 
matter, or so stupid she would not 
discover it. 

A housekeeper in Germany is 
called a ‘Mamselle,’ no matter 
whether wife, widow, or maid, and 
in large households she will have 
the control of what is consumed and 
will of course save the mistress 
much trouble and fatigue. 

Every servant is expected to 
wash her own clothes, and those of 
the family, either with or without 
assistance : a custom which leads to 
an economy in matters of cleanli- 
ness, distressing to more senses 
than one. It is the pride of many a 
German Hausfrau to boast that she 
has a ‘wash’ only twice a year: 
this announces great hoards of 
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linen, and is intended to strike awe 
and admiration into your soul. To 
every reflecting person so disgusting 
a custom is calculated to inspire 
feelings of horror at the accumula- 
tion of unhealthiness and unpleasant- 
ness which (without entering more 
fully into the subject) must be the 
necessary consequences of so nasty 
a practice. In my time it was consi- 
dered frivolous, as well as shabby, to 
send yourclothes to the weekly wash; 
implied that you had only a change 
of linen, and had not been bred in 
thrifty ways. Servants cannot, of 
course, even by the utmost economy 
in cleanliness and the strictest devo- 
tion to dirt, make their clothes last 
them forsix months; but no provision 
is made for their doing their laundry 
work, and, when it has to be done, 
they accomplish it without a mur- 
mur by rising two or three hours 
earlier in the morning, and pur- 
suing their labours into the 
night. 

In mosthousesa so-called ‘ Wasch- 
kammer’ is provided, the floor and 
walls being of concrete, so that rats 
and mice cannot penetrate, and the 
windows in the roof so arranged as 
to permit of a current of air; but 
even with these precautions the 
custom of hoarding quantities of 
soiled linen is one that cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

A German girl continues to be 
a maid-of-all-work, until circum- 
stances elevate her to a higher posi- 
tion. She becomes a mother, and 
this opens a fresh career to her as an 
Amme (wet-nurse). Her lines will 
thenceforward fall in pleasant places. 
It is extremely rare for a German 
lady to nourish her own child. It 
is a startling fact, but a fact ne- 
vertheless, that during seven years’ 
residence in Germany, I only knew 
two gentlewomen who had accom- 
plished this natural duty. In the 
one case my friend, a still beautiful 
woman of five-and-forty, had had 
twelve children; in the other, the 
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son and daughter were already 
grown up, and the matter was men- 
tioned amongst other notabilia con- 
nected with their mother’s history, 
Thus an Amme is a person of con- 
sideration. No disgrace or loss of 
character is attached to the irregu- 
larity of conduct which often is 
the origin of her promotion to 
a higher sphere. Her wages are 
quadrupled ; her fare by compari- 
son is sumptuous; she can never 
be scolded; she is called upon to 
fulfil but one duty, namely that 
which nature has imposed upon the 
mother, and which the mother 
delegates to her. In rich and noble 
families the Amme forms part of 
the pomp and circumstance of the 
house. She (probably) alone of all 
the serving women will wear her 
peasant’s dress, and with a singular 
sort of coquetry her mistress will 
see that the smartest silver shoe- 
buckles and Mieder ornaments, the 
brightest scarlet cloth, the trim. 
mest cap and bodice are hers; 
and when she carries her charge 
through the public gardens, or is 
driven abroad for an airing, she 
will attract more notice, and receive 
more admiration, than equipage, 
lady, horses, and infant all put 
together. In ordinary households 
this luxury of costume cannot be 
carried out; but still, amidst sim- 
pler details, the occupation is so 
much more remunerative than or- 
dinary service, that one can scarcely 
be surprised if plenty of women are 
found ready and willing to follow 
the trade. With them the child is 
only a means to an end, with the 
lady it is an end without the means, 
and so the peasant woman comes to 
the front, and the little balance of 
irregularity in nature is struck. 
Marriage amongst the lower or- 
ders in Germany is cumbered about 
with so many restrictions and con- 
ditions, that it has come to be 
looked upon almost as an impossi- 
bility. I remember once hearing a 
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lively discussion on this very sub- 
ject, in a northern duchy, where 
emigration, cholera, and the impos- 
sibility of marriage amongst the 
labouring classes had more than 
decimated the population. The har- 
vest lay that year rotting in the 
fields, and there was no hand to 
reap or garner in the golden grain. 
Let the ladies and the legislators 
look to it. The neglected peasant 
offspring cannot bring the same 
fibre to his work as though care 
and comfort had been his; and it 
certainly seems a false political 
economy which restricts marriage 
lest pauper families should come 
upon ‘the parish,’ and yet cannot 
prevent the migration, by thousands, 
of tillers of the soil, with their ille- 
gitimate offspring. But to return 
to our sheep. 

My first German housemaid was 
a girl of twenty, born and bred on 
the estate where I was at that time 
staying. She was engaged for me 
by a relative, who congratulated me 
on the acquisition. She had been 
with me a few days when, going 
into the nursery, I found her talking 
to alittle boy and girl. She pushed 
them forward, saying pleasantly, 
‘Wish the lady good morning,’ and 
adding by way of explanation, smil- 
ing up at me with unembarrassed 
friendliness all the time, ‘ That is my 
boy and girl.’ Forthwith I rushed 
to my relative. ‘ You did not tell 
me Elspeth was married,’ I said. 
‘Married? Who told you so? 
Nothing of the kind.’—‘ But Iassure 
you she is; [ have just seen her two 
children.’ ‘Cela n’empéche pas,’ 
she said, parodying the words of a 
greater personage than herself ; and 
then she proceeded to enlighten me. 
‘Was willst Du?’ she asked in 
conclusion. ‘Marriage is the ex- 
ception, not the rule, amongst peo- 
ple of this sort. It will make her 
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ail the kinder to your child, that 
she is a mother herself.’ The situa- 
tion was new to me, and I could 
not accustom myself readily to it; 
but Elspeth went on calmly talking 
of her Junge and her Médchen, 
and only left my service when I 
quitted that part of Germany, and 
she did not care to leave her 
offspring behind. A long train 
of Elspeths followed her; the 
circumstances only varying in de- 
gree, not in kind; the first inti- 
mation I had of them often being 
after this fashion: ‘If the Frau 
Griifin has done with that pelisse, 
it will just fit my youngest,’ or, 
‘My second boy would be glad of 
those socks,’ and so on. I never 
got anyone to be in the least sur- 
prised, sympathetic, indignant, hurt, 
or otherwise emotional on the sub- 
ject. German ladies take all this, as, 
indeed, to do them justice, they take 
most things, very philosophically. 
It was the custom. Liindlich sitt- 
lich. That which precedent has con- 
secrated let no man (or woman) 
cavil at. It had its conveniences. 
‘I partly agree with what you say,’ 
a friend once replied, to whom I 
had been airing my grievances ; 
‘but I was always particular that 
my Amme had only one Briiutigam’' 
There was a ring of high virtue in 
this, which suggested complications 
undreamt of in my philosophy, 
and thenceforth I thought it as well 
to shut my eyes and ears, and pass 
by on the other side of the inevitable. 
Vague misgivings were at least bet- 
ter than detailed statistics. 

Let us now turn to the Chasseur. 
We are unacquainted in England 
with this resplendent individual, 
whose cocked hat out-cocks and out- 
plumes that of a general officer, and 
whose be-frogged and belaced attire 
is of so military a character, that in- 
voluntarily one straightens the dor- 
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sal vertebree and expands the chest 
in his martial presence. He is, as it 
were, the body-guard of his master, 
sits upon the box of the carriage, 
springs down when his lord alights, 
stands behind his chair at dinner, 
loads his gun at the battue, carves 
the roast, looks to the wine, keeps 
an account of the heads of game, 
polishes the fire-arms, and adds 
lustre and dignity to the establish- 
ment. 

Of the German Kellner not much 
need be said. He does not belong 
to home life, and every traveller 
knows his quickness, his good-hu- 
mour, his marvellous capacity for 
carrying fifty-two wine-glasses and 
three hundred and sixty-five plates 
at a time. He is an ubiquitous 
being, and Udi bene, ibi patria is 
his motto. You find him in 
Rome, in New York, in London, in 
Constantinople, in St. Petersburg, 
in San Francisco, at Athens ; and he 
is always the same: always ready, 
always cheerful, always obliging, 
always in a hurry, and always—un- 
mistakably German. 

There remain but the irregular 
corps of Dienstméiénner and Boten- 
frauen to be disposed of. 

In most towns a bureau for 
Dienstminner is to be found. These 
men wear a blouse and a badge. 
They will carry a bouquet or a 
barrel of beer for you ; they have a 
regular tariff, and on your engaging 
them, present you with a little ticket, 
which you keep in case of disagree- 
ment. Should such arise, you make 
your complaint to the chef, who sits 
in his bureau, surrounded by his 
unemployed regiment; the affair is 
adjusted, the culprit reprimanded, 
the fault is entered in a book, and 
another man will be told off in your 
service. For a lady shopping, who 
wants all her parcels quickly, there 
is no better plan than to take a 
Dienstmann, and collect them from 
shop to shop; he will carry them 
home for her, and save her the ex- 
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pense of a carriage, or the annoy- 
ance of sending a servant for the 
thirty-nine articles, since no German 
tradesman dreams of despatching 
his parcels himself; so soon as you 
have bought the goods they are 
your property, and it is your concern 
to fetch them. This the useful 
Dienstmann does for a few pence. 

The Botenfrauw is a creature to be 
immortalised by grateful hearts. 
You are, for instance, spending two 
or three months in the mountains; 
the nearest town is ten, twenty, 
five and twenty miles off. The vil- 
lages produce nothing but children, 
pigs, and black bread. The Boten- 
frau steps in, a humble goddess out 
of a machine. She sets off with 
her deep basket on her back, her 
weather-beaten face tied up in a 
shawl, her petticoats short, her shoes 
thick, and a large piece of oiled- 
cloth rolled up for the protection 
of her purchases, should rainy 
weather supervene. You have 
written a list for her, and she goes 
off at a swinging trot. She will, if 
railways can help her, take a third- 
class ticket for some part of her 
journey, but if, as is more often the 
case, the shorter way be to walk, 
she accomplishes her twenty, five 
and twenty, thirty miles, and re- 
turns to you in the evening with 
your volume of Tauchnitz, your 
silk and wool matched, the boots 
you had sent to be mended, a pound 
of tea, your favourite tonic ; and for 
this you give her a few pence, and 
receive in return thanks, a pleasant 
smile, and the last pieces of gossip 
from the town. 

But space warns me that I must 
close. 

Had our poet been born in the 
land of which I speak, he would 
never have written that line about 
the ‘neat-handed Phillis;’ neat- 
handed Phillises appearing to bear 
no part in the scheme of creation as 
regards the Fatherland. Their 
wage is low, but, after a long ex- 
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perience, I doubt whether any low- 
ness of wage can compensate for the 
defects of which I have spoken, 
Our neat housemaids, nice nurses, 
trim parlour-maids, and capable 
cooks may cost a good deal; but 
we have something for our money. 
They do not jar upon our esthetic 
feelings by their dirt and disorder, 
by their want of polish, uncouth 
manners, and pig-headed obstinacy. 
They have been trained in the tra- 
ditions of service, and their bearing 
is seemly. No doubt a wide margin 
for improvement is still left, and, 
just because there are differences 
to be adjusted, a glimpse at foreign 
domestic life may not be without 
interest to Englishwomen. 
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As for the German Hausfrau, she 
must, I think, feel envious some- 
times at the blissful ideal sugges- 
ted by those curt sentences of 
the Roman centurion, whose boast 
it was that he said to one, ‘go,’ and 
he went, and to another ‘come,’ and 
he came, and to his servant ‘do 
this,’ aad he did it. To say to a 
German servant ‘come’ is like 
pulling a pig by its tail; she will 
immediately rush in a contrary di- 
rection. And be sure that, though 
you may have said to her, ‘do this’ 
three hundred and sixty-four times 
during the year, if you omit to say 
it the three hundred and sixty-fifth, 
she will be certain, as Dickens said, 
‘how to find a way not to do it.’ 








HO is Langalibalele, and what 
did he do ? 

In 1848, Mpande was tyrant of 
Zululand, in South Africa. From 
his tyranny the Hlubi tribe, amongst 
others, fled into Natal. After some 
little trouble in settling down they 
were put, by the English Governor of 
the Colony, on a location almost as 
big as Middlesex, at the foot of the 
Drakensberg mountains, and Lan- 
galibalele, their chief, was appointed 
warden of the marches to protect 
the frontier against the Bushmen. 

‘ Langalibalele ’ means the sun is 
glaring or The Glowing Sun, be- 
cause it was a terribly hot year 
when he succeeded his brother 
Dhlomo as chief. 

Langalibalele brought in with 
him some 8,000 head, of cattle; 
and no one ever thought of giv- 
ing up either him or them, or a 
single man of his tribe, to his 
suzerain Mpande. For twenty-five 
years he guarded the frontier most 
efficiently ; indeed, it is probable that 
the farmers would not have been 
so anxious to get rid of him and to 
annex his location, had there been 
any longer the least danger from 
the once formidable Bushmen. The 
resident magistrate did not like his 
way of answering questions; e.g. 
‘Come, you know all the faces and 
names of the young men of your 
tribe ?’—‘ Who can know all 
the maggots in a piece of beef ?’ 
But nothing was ever laid to 
his charge till the new mar- 


riage rules were published in 
1869. These fixed the price of 


a wife at a maximum of ten cows, 
a fee of 5/. being also payable to the 
Government, of which 7s. 6d. went 
to the chief, and 2s. 6d. to the offi- 
cial witness. This 5/. Langalibalele 
naturally represented as a great 
hardship. In tribes where the 
wife-price had been twenty or thirty 
cows it was so great a gain to have 
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the maximum fixed at ten, that a 5/- 
tax could be paid, and still the 
husband would be a gainer. But 
among the Hlubi the price had 
been six, eight, never more than 
ten ; so no wonder the people mur- 
mured, Mr. Shepstone, Secretary 
for Native Affairs, charged the tribe 
and their chief with having hurried 
on a number of marriages without 
due betrothal in order to evade the 
tax. lLangalibalele rebutted the 
charge. Whereupon the Secretary 
reproved him sharply, saying, ‘ You 
are like a woman—I mean an old 
woman. Why do you contradict me 
about this matter?’ and fined him 
1ol., which he paid. There the affair 
ended, and no fault was found with 
chief or tribe till the rush to the 
Diamond Fields, and the sudden 
demand for black labour. 

Now, this is not the place to dis- 
cuss whether guns, brandy, and other 
doubtful articles should or should 
not be sold to natives without re- 
striction. A speaker in the Natal 
Legislature the other day said that, 
if the object was to get rid of the 
Kaffirs as quickly as possible, there 
was nothing more effectual than 
free trade in guns and brandy. 
However, in the Diamond Fields 
this free trade exists; Kaffirs go 
down to work, and buy guns with 
their wages. But early in 1872 
the Natal Government took fear 
(the colony has a large Kaflir popu- 
lation, which does not die out—is, 
indeed, increasing), and ordered 
that the guns as they were brought 
back should be registered. A let- 
ter in the Natal Witness, last Febru- 
ary 27, said to be by a member of 
the Legislative Council, asserts that 
‘in many cases the guns brought 
down were neither registered nor 
returned to the owners, because it 
was too much trouble to write a 
ticket and to stamp the gun. Can 
we, then, wonder that the natives 








should try to secrete them rather 
than run the risk of losing them by 
complying with the law! >’ Hence 
undoubtedly registration became 
unpopular with the Hlubi and other 
tribes. 

The rumour arose that Lan- 
galibalele was telling his men to get 
guns. When Putini, a neighbour- 
ing chief, died, and Langalibalele, 
his sister’s son, wentto visit the tribe, 
and to be ‘ doctored’ on the occasion, 
it wasreported that he went expressly 
to urge the young men not to 
lounge about the kraals, but to go 
to the Fields, as his young men were 
doing, and there to earn guns, which 
they were to be sure not to register 
on their return. By-and-by an 
attempt was made to seize some 
unregistered guns (the circum- 
stances will be detailed by-and-by) ; 
the owners fled, and the chief, when 
appealed to, declared his inability to 
arrest them : ‘They are become wild 
animals; how can I find them ?’ 
This was suspicious in the eyes of 
those already prone to suspicion, 
and Langalibalele began to be re- 
ported as insubordinate. At last 
(April 1873), being summoned to 
Maritzburg, he shams illness and 
won't go. The messengers refuse 
to tell him what he is wanted for. 
‘Go, and you'll soon find out,’ is 
not reassuring to a Kaffir who has 
lived under the despotic régime of 
Zululand. Meanwhile (says the 
quasi-official report), ‘he was 
making preparations for the inevit- 
able conflict.’ He certainly did not 
choose his time well ; for all through 
August and September, while the 
Secretary Mr. Shepstone was away 
among the Zulus, with all the 
strength of Weenen County as his 
escort, he remained perfectly quiet, 
whereas, if he had risen then, he 
might have ravaged the Weenen 
farms and afterwards have escaped 
unchecked across the frontier. 

At length (earlyin October) a final 
summons is sent, and Langalibalele, 
thoroughly alarmed, offers to pay a 
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fine instead of going up. This the 
messenger will not hear of. The 
tribe gets into a state of wild excite- 
ment, comparable with that into 
which native regiments used to get 
at the time of the Indian Mutiny ; 
and, hiding their wives and children 
and old men in the caves of the 
Drakensberg, they make a rush up 
Bushman’s River Pass, their cattle, 
owing to the time of the year, being 
already on the high ground. 

In the Pass they are stopped 
by a party of Volunteers; the 
chief has gone forward, having 
left strict orders that his young 
men are not to _ resist, but, if 
they are attacked, to abandon 
the cattle, and hasten after him. 
They, however, fire and kill three 
whites, one of them the son of the 
Colonial Secretary. The Volunteers 
fly, and Sir B. Pine (in his despatch 
to Lord Kimberley) has ‘no doubt 
that the similarity between this sad 
affair and the treachery of the Ame- 
rican Indians, who recently killed 
officers offering them mercy, will 
strike his Lordship.’ But, while 
Langalibalele had no plan but to 
escape out of British territory, the 
Natal Government had made its 
preparations; and, supported by 
detachments from Cape Colony, it 
hemmed the Hlubi people in, forced 
a small number of them tosurrender, 
and got hold of the chief, who was 
betrayed by the Basuto chief (a son 
of Moshesh) with whom he had 
taken refuge. The tribe was (in 
Kaffir phrase) ‘eaten up,’ its cattle 
being shared between the Natal 
Government and the Basutos; and 
so was Putini’s tribe, which had 
offended by sheltering some of the 
fugitives. Thus 15,000 people were 
reduced to homeless beggary, not a 
few perishing from hunger and 
exposure. 

But there was worse to come. 
We know what is the usual re- 
action after a British panic; and 
the cruelty displayed in hunting the 
women and children among the 
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mountains, and smoking them out 
of the caves, is as deplorable as the 
fear which caused it was groundless. 
Finally, many of the prisoners were 
assigned for a term to farmers, i.e. 
were practically made slaves of. 

But all this follows naturally 
enough from the unfortunate af- 
fair in the Pass. White men must 
never be beaten; and in service 
like cave-hunting it is impossible 
to control even British troops, 
much less their native allies. True 
it was not necessary to ‘eat up’ 
Putini’s tribe. Their sin was that 
they were next door to the Hlubi; 
naturally, therefore, their kraals 
burned with the others. Besides, as 
the Times of Natal amiably express- 
ed it, ‘the extinction of Putini’s 
tribe ought to convince our natives 
that it is better to be loyal than to 
be disloyal, better to have the Go- 
vernment with you than against 
you. We are glad that the Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to take this 
step.’ Very soon, however, the 
Governor, who had praised ‘ the ad- 
mirable movement by which Puti- 
ni’s tribe was enveloped,’ felt any- 
thing but glad at the result, or sa- 
tisfied with the cruel means whereby 
it had been brought about; it was 
admitted to be ‘a step unwarranted, 
a grave State blunder which could 
only have been committed during a 
time of panic.’ Restitution was 
promised as far as possible, and the 
Government showed itself heartily 
ashamed of having ‘laid its hand 
on those that were at peace with it 
and broken its covenant.’ 

But far more degrading than any- 
thing that happened during the 
me was the subsequent trial of 

angalibalele, his sons and chief 
men. Fear, that evil counsellor, has 
often caused the English to do cruel 
things in hot blood; but it has al- 
ways been our boast that afterwards, 
when the struggle was over, unim- 
peachable justice was sure to be 
meted out to the prisoners. The 
Hlubi chief was accused (under na- 
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tive laws, ‘tempered with as much 
mercy as possible’) under the fol- 
lowing indictment : 


That Langalibalele and the Hlubi tribe, 
having been refugees from Zululand in 
1849, and having been received by the 
Government of Natal and allowed to live 
in the colony, on condition that they 
occupied a portion of the base of the 
Drakensberg and discharged certain duties 
necessary for the protection of the County 
of Weenen, did wickedly, seditiously, and 
traitorously conspire together to abandon 
that position and those duties, and, in 
carrying out the object of such conspiracy, 
did leave the colony and cross the 
Drakensberg as an armed force, taking 
their cattle with them, well knowing that 
so to do was a defiant contravention of the 
law under which they live, and rebellion 
against the authority of the Supreme Chief. 

That, in carrying out this seditious and 
rebellious design they pointed their 
weapons of war against the Supreme Chief 
and wounded his person, by killing the sub- 
jects of her Majesty the Queen sent by the 
Supreme Chief to turn them back to their 
allegiance and duty. 

That Langalibalele, having been en- 
trusted with the management of the Hlubi 
tribe, as Induna or Lieutenant of the 
Supreme Chief, did encourage and conspire 
with the people under him to procure fire- 
arms and to retain them, as he and they 
well knew, contrary to law, for the purpose 
and with the intention of, by means of such 
firearms, resisting the authority of the 
Supreme Chief; and that, with the same 
purpose and intention, he did enter into 
and carry on treasonable communications 
with others at present unknown ; and that, 
emboldened by the possession of such fire- 
arms, and encouraged by expectations of 
aid and comfort from others, he proceeded 
to disobey and defy the magistrates placed 
over him, to insult and treat with violence 
and contumely the messengers sent to him 
on behalf of the Supreme Chief, and to kill 
the subjects of her Majesty the Queen sent 
directly by the Supreme Chief to cause him 
and the people placed under him to return 
to their allegiance. 

Whereby he wickedly and traitorously 
placed himself and the people committed 
to his care in open rebellion against the 
Supreme Chief and the authority of her 
Majesty the Queen. 


He was found guilty, and trans- 
ported for life to Robben island, a 
place for convicts and lunatics, near 


the Cape. His sons and friends got 
sentences of various lengths, one 
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son being transported with him for 
five years. Not one of his wives 
was sent with him, though the 
mother of the transported son 
begged with piteous earnestness 
that she might share his captivity. 
The appeal against this monstrous 
sentence was rejected ; though Mr. 
Advocate Goodricke, who was at 
last allowed to plead in support of 
it, but kept closely to the record 
and not permitted to use any of the 
evidence which had come out in 
the meanwhile, said: ‘There was 
no criminal intent whatever in this 
Kaffir’s proceedings. Taking the 
facts disclosed within the four 
corners of the record, there is not 
one tittle of evidence to support the 
charges against him,’ 

It will be well to consider these 
charges a little in detail. But first 
a few words as to the rumours of 
‘treasonable communication,’ on 
which the Governor acted when he 
assembled his forces. The rumour 
was: ‘there was to be a general 
rising of the tribes. Langalibalele 
had been laying his plans; mea- 
sures had been concerted with the 
Basuto and other chiefs, some of 
them his relations; and but for the 
prompt action of the mounted police, 
and timely help from the Cape Co- 
lony, the insurrection would have 
spread like wildfire.’ That, of course, 
is the sole justification of all the 
severity, of all the illegality. Yet, 
after more than ten months, the 
Natal Mercury, selecting from a 
Cape Blue Book the evidence which 
is to convince everybody of ‘the 
serious nature of the outbreak so 
happily nipped in the bud,’ is forced 
to quote from one resident magis- 
trate after another unhesitating tes- 
timony as to the loyalty of all the 
neighbouring tribes. Mr. Austen, 
magistrate of Cornet’s Spruit, a se- 
cluded corner of Basutoland, says: 
‘1 do not believe there was any or- 
ganised plan between any of the 
chiefs in this district, or any dis- 
loyalty. ... I saw no restlessness or 
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unusual anxiety to procure guns or 
ammunition. ... Large tracts of 
land were cultivated and sown, anda 
larger amount of hut-tax was re- 
ceived than last year. These, I 
think, are the most substantial 
proofs of loyalty and contentedness.’ 
Yes; nor should Mr. Austen’s sus- 
picions that. ‘had not the rebel 
chief and his followers been cap- 
tured before they had time to form 
plans, some of the Basutos, who un- 
doubtedly sympathised with them, 
might, in ignorance of their own 
new position under the Govern- 
ment, have endeavoured to shelter 
them, and so have involved the 
country in an expensive little war,’ 
be allowed to weigh on the other 
side—they are merely suspicions. 
And if this was true of an out-of- 
the-way corner of Basutoland—the 
annexation of which to the British 
Crown can scarcely as yet be re- 
alised by the natives—how much 
more of districts where we were 
better known? No wonder San- 
dili (as reported by Mr. Rose 
Innes, of King William’s Town) 
said, ‘I and my people wish to 
live in peace and quietness.’ Again, 
Captain Blyth ‘ believes the Fingoes 
to be loyal; they have far too 
much to lose in joining any move- 
ment of this kind.” And from 
Mr. Orpen, the British resident in 
No Man’s Land, comes the strongest 
testimony of all. It was supposed 
that Langalibalele was making for 
Adam Kok’s country, which alarm- 
ists said would become an Alsatia 
for disaffected natives. But Mr. 
Orpen says: ‘There is no doubt about 
Kok’s loyalty, though he doubtless 
sympathised with Langalibalele; and 
when it was suggested that the 
Fingoes under him, Langalibalele’s 
relations, were in complicity, I as- 
sured the Government of the con- 
trary; may, we at once raised 
in these parts a well-armed and 
mounted body of some seven hun- 
dred men, who blocked his way on 
this side.’ Even Mr. Emile Rol- 
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land, magistrate of what the Mer- 
cury styles ‘the famous strong- 
hold of Thaba Bosigo ’—a magni- 
loquent gentleman, who calls the 
‘eating up’ of the two tribes ‘a 
glorious success’—is forced to admit 
that ‘the reports of an alleged con- 
spiracy, rife as they were, proved 
to be only the echoes of extinct 
projects, and of schemes possibly at 
one time canvassed.’ And it was 
echoes like these, so indistinct, which 
Mr. Brownlee heard, who told Mr. 
Shepstone, in August 1873, that 
‘there is a rumour among the 
Basutos as to one of your chiefs in- 
tending to resist the order about 
guns,’ and ‘receiving no reply, 
thought no more of the matter’ (Cape 
Blue Book, p. 16), but which the 
Natal Government caught up and 
intensified into the positive asser- 
tion that ‘the chief and his tribe 
had told the Basutos they were 
going to fight the Government’ 
(Papers relating, §c. p. 6). 

But if he did not mean to go to 
Adam Kok, Langalibalele meant 
perhaps to get across to his brother, 
Ludidi, or to Zibi, his nephew ? 

‘No,’ says Mr. Orpen, ‘I think 
not. These and the intervening 
Basuto clans I believe to be loyal. 
I consider the movement as a simple 
removal of their cattle to the diffi- 
cult mountain country in their rear.’ 

This is not very like the out- 
burst of a premeditated rebellion. 
But Mr. Orpen’s most important 
statement is this: ‘I observed no 
sympathy here with Langalibalele’s 
conduct; and the feeling against him 
increased as I gradualiy discovered 
and was able to inform them how 
he acted towards Government. I 
never succeeded in obtaining any 
official information on this subject 
to counteract some statements of 
his own people. It would be well 
if some official statement was fur- 
nished to native residents.’ No 
wonder the Government put out no 
official statement, when in the sen- 
tence it is stated that ‘the charge 
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of treasonable communication with 
others out of the colony has not 
been inquired into; it would take 
a long time to collect evidence, and 
enough was proved against him 
without it.’ Yet surely this charge 
was the gravest of all—the only 
one which, if substantiated, would 
at all have justified the breaking 
up of the tribe. Had Langalibalele, 
or had he not, ‘ in treasonable com- 
municationwith Basutos and others,’ 
been laying plans for a widespread 
rebellion? If he had, every act 
of his, from his grumbling about 
the marriage-tax to his stripping 
off Mahoiza’s coat, assumes a new 
importance. If he had not, he was 
perfectly justified by Kaffir usage 
in stealing away from the colony ; 
and those who met his ‘young men’ 
beyond the frontier, and tried to 
seize their cattle, were outraging 
native law. It is a mere abuse of 
words to speak (as Sir B. Pine 
does: Proclamation of Martial Law, 
Nov. 11, 1873) of the three Eng- 
lishmen who fell in Bushman’s 
River Pass as ‘ treacherously, and 
without provocation, fired upon and 
basely murdered.’ 

Lastly, in April 1873 Mr. Shep- 
stone’s evidence went much the 
same way as Mr. Orpen’s. In a 
memorandum of that date he says : 
‘There is no change in the feelings 
of the people; no sign of that dis- 
satisfaction the idea of which alarms 
some of our Legislative Council.’ 

On the whole, then, it seems 
pretty certain that the notion of 
Langalibalele’s treasonable dealings 
with Basutos and others was wholly 
baseless. Fear suggested it—the 
same kind of fear which during 
the Indian Mutiny made Europeans 
look on every native face as the 
face of an enemy. We have gone 
into details about it, for it is to our 
mind the most important point of 
any—certainly the one which the 
Natal Government should have 
been most anxious to establish. 
But as six months before the Secre- 
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tary for Native Affairs had soundly 
rated a panicmongering Legislative 
Councillor, and had stated that ‘the 
alleged disaffection is wholly un- 
known to the magistrates, the mis- 
sionaries, and to me, all of whom 
are in daily personal contact with 
the people,’ it was, perhaps, the 
wisest thing they could do to let 
the matter alone. 

Of the other charges against 
Langalibalele, undoubtedly the most 
important is, that he treated with 
indignity the Government messen- 
ger—important in itself, though it 
can have had butlittle influence upon 
the action of the Government, for 
Mahoiza’s report was not made till 
after the expedition had started ; 
even Mr. Shepstone was only in- 
formed of it on November 1. It is 
this report, however, which led to 
the matter being taken up by Bishop 
Colenso. The Bishop got informa- 
tion that Mahoiza, a man already 
by no means sans reproche,! had 
been telling a pack of lies. He 
said that he and his party were 
kept without food—that they were 
insultingly stripped, and prodded 
with assegais, before they were 
admitted to an audience, and then 
threatened and bullied both by the 
chief and by the young men. 
In this there appears to be just 
one grain of truth. Langalibalele’s 
head-men, fearing treachery, made 
Mahoiza take off his great-coat 
and jacket — conduct insulting 
enough if there had not been 
some sort of justification for it. The 
justification is a rumour—quite as 
credible to Kaffirs as the rumours 
about ‘ treasonable correspondence’ 
and such-like were to colonists— 
that Mahoiza had a pistol with him, 
for the purpose of assassinating the 
chief, and Mahoiza’s manner gave 
strength to this report. While he 
was waiting for an interview (not 
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starved, as he asserted, but eating 
up the Amahlubi oxen at a perfectly 
monstrous rate) Langalibalele kept 
sending his indunas (head-men) to 
him to say that he and the tribe 
wished to pay a fine. ‘No’ (said 
Mahoiza), ‘I didn’t come to speak 
about a fine; you must go up to 
the Supreme Chief at Maritzburg.’ 
Now,a summons to the Supreme 
Chief is not a pleasant thing in the 
imagination of a Kaffir chief; 
amongst natives it is almost equiva- 
lent to the Sultan’s traditional bow- 
string for obnoxious pashas. A 
brother of Langalibalele, summoned 
before his chief Dingane, was b 

him put to death ‘ when he had seen 
him.’ Nor had matters muchmended 
under British rale. Twice only had 
a chief been summoned to head- 
quarters, and somehow in each case 
the result had been the flight of 
the chief and the ruin of his tribe. 
Poor Langalibalele was fairly fright- 
ened. He sent to pay a fine to Mr. 
Macfarlane, his resident magistrate ; 
but he ‘refused to interfere in a 
matter belonging to the Supreme 
Chief.’ He sent a trusted induna, 
Mbombo, to Maritzburg with a bag 
of gold, the earnest of a horse-load 
of money which the tribe was col- 
lecting, and which fell by-and-by to 
the share of the Basuto chief Molap- 
po. But it was all to no purpose ; 
Mbombo was told by Mr. Shepstone: 
‘I don’t know that money will 
help here. However, we shall meet 
again at Estcourt (i.e. when the 
force arrives there), and then we 
shall hear about that matter.’ All 
these rebuffs naturally filled the 
Amahlubi with wild suspicions. 
Moreover, there was a personal rea- 
son for dreading assassination. Six- 
teen years before a petty chief, 
Matyana, had been summoned by 
Mr. John Shepstone, brother of 
the Secretary, to answer for the 
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death of one whom ‘the doctor 
had smelt out’ as causing sickness 
in his tribe. Matyana for a while 
refused to go. At last he went, 
under promise of safe conduct, he 
and his people leaving their weapons 
about a mile away; but during the 
conference Mr. J. Shepstone (on 
the concurrent testimony of several 
witnesses) is said to have fired his 
pistol, missed Matyana, but wounded 
one man and killed another, while 
his people fell on Matyana’s 
men, killing many of them. The 
chief, however, escaped; and by- 
and-by, when his tribe was ‘ eaten 
up,’ he managed to get across into 
Zululand. Now, thisstory demands 
the very strictest investigation. 
Thrice in the course of Langaliba- 
lele’s trial Mahoiza referred to it: 
‘They thought I might have the 
same pistol which Mr. John Shep- 
stone had when he arrested Maty- 
ana.’ In point of fact, the Hlubi 
tribe was one of those employed 
in ‘eating up’ Matyana’s people. 
Savages have long memories; and 
with such a story current in the 
tribe (the truth of which we do not, 
of course, undertake to assert ; it is 
enough for our argument that it 
was confessedly current), no wonder 
Mahoiza had to take off his jacket 
and present himself in waistcoat and 
trousers. But, whatever may be the 
true explanation of the report (and 
for Mr. J. Shepstone’s own sake it 
must be fully sifted), its effect on 
Langalibalele and his people is 
manifest. Their conduct, as re- 
ported by Mahoiza, maddened the 
already excited Volunteers, and 
also on the trial told more than 
anything else against the chief and 
his fellow-prisoners. 

The mischief is that when, during 
the trial, evidence of Mahoiza’s 
falsehoods was known to be forth- 
coming (had actually been heard in 
Mr. Shepstone’s office) it was not re- 
ceived. ‘His Excellency mentioned 
that evidence had been taken else- 
where which threw some doubt on 
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the statement about the stripping. 
The other members of the court, 
however, required no further evi- 
dence on this point.’ No wonder, 
when we consider the composition 
of the court, which originally con- 
tained the whole of the Executive 
Council, who, with the Lieut.- 
Governor—Chief-Judge in this case 
—formed the Court of Appeal; so that 
for four out of the five days the 
whole Court of Appeal sat as mem- 
bers of the lower court. When this 
irregularity was pointed out and 
corrected, there remained the Go- 
vernor, Mr. Shepstone, two (at 
first three) magistrates, and six 
or seven ‘chiefs.’ Of these the 
Governor had necessarily prejudged 
the case; any other view of it 
would stultify his whole conduct; 
so had the Secretary, by whose 
prompting Sir B. Pine acted 
throughout, and whose son was one 
of the three men killed in the affairs 
of Bushman’s River Pass; while 
the so-called ‘chiefs’ (most of whom 
were only Government employés— 
indunas) were not likely, with the 
fate of Putini’s tribe, before their 
eyes, to venture to say anything 
contrary to the known feeling of the 
Great White Chief who was sitting 
as president. It is also unfortunate 
that, owing to the Supreme Chief's 
misunderstanding of Kaffir usage, 
the prisonershould have been refused 
counsel, and kept in solitary con- 
finement from his arrival till his sons 
were sentenced (two months), and 
that the witnesses against him were 
examined by the Government Pro- 
secutor, and were never cross-ex- 
amined. The quasi-official ‘ Intro- 
duction’ to the record says that 
under native law Langalibalele would 
have been killed as soon as he was 
caught; and that he needed no 
counsel, all natives being born 
orators, and having a passionate love 
of the law courts. Indeed, a more 
curious mixture. of British and s0- 
called native law it is impossible to 
imagine than that furnished by the 
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whole series of trials. The ac- 
cused, unhappily, suffered from both. 
English technicalities were brought 
to bear against them, and at the 
same time the rough-and-ready 
Kaflir usages were invoked to de- 
prive them of such protection as 
English law undoubtedly entitled 
them to. 

It should be added that on March 
1, just after the trial of the chief’s 
sons was concluded, a petition for 
right of appeal was presented to the 
Governor; and that, in consequence 
(after much weary correspondence), 
an appeal was lodged on June 24 
strongly setting forth the illegal 
constitution of the court, exposing 
Mahoiza’s falsehoods and other mis- 
representations, and, above all, show- 
ing ‘that whereas petitioner has 
been tried under Kaffir law, under 
such law he ought not to have been 
tried at all in the colony, inasmuch as 
he had escaped out of the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Chief of Natal.’ The 
whole appeal is a model of careful 
reasoning, with here and there a 
trace of irony—as, where ‘the 
indunas of the Natal Govern- 
ment and of the Secretary for 
Native Affairs declared in the judg- 
mentthat petitioner had done enough 
to forfeit his life under the law of 
any civilised country in the world, 
said indwnas being totally ignorant 
of the laws of any civilised country.’ 
But the gist of it is in what we 
have quoted above. Langalibalele 
was tried in Natal by Kaffir law for 
what, if Kaffir law had been strained 
to make it an offence, could only 
have been dealt with where it hap- 
pened. If Basutoland was supposed 
to be under British rule, in Basuto- 
land he should have been tried ; if, 
as the Hlubis thought (and they 
might well think so, for it is not 
yet open to white colonisation), 
Basutoland was still independent, 
he had committed no offence at all. 
Anyhow, his being tried by native 
law in Natal for what happened 
beyond the frontier was wholly con- 
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trary to native law as laid down in 
the Compendium of Kaffir Law 
authorised by the Cape Govern- 
ment. Mr. Griffith, the resident in 
Basutoland, gave up native law 
altogether in surrendering one who 
had entered his territory as a 
refugee; and, since he thus acted 
under civilised law, the surrendered 
chief should have been tried in a 
colonial nota Kaffir court. All this 
points to the need of amalgamation 
among these disjointed colonies. 
Had there been a South African 
Dominion, Langalibalele might have 
been tried at Capetown, away from 
the excited feelings of the Natal 
settlers, and the case would not 
have been prejudged in the local 
newspapers, one of them prompted 
by a member of the court before 
which it was being tried. 

But at any rate Langalibalele 
and his tribe had been illegally 
getting muskets. Here, again, is an 
instance of the crying evil of not 
having one law for all our South 
African colonies. At present what 
is legal at the Diamond Fields is 
illegal in Natal. True, the regis- 
tration law was practically in abey- 
ance, and it would almost seem to 
have been revived just to harass a 
chief who was out of fayour with 
the authorities; other tribes who had 
registered fewer guns in proportion 
than the Hlubi were not at all inter- 
fered with. However, some guns 
were registered ; and the chief said 
(in reply to the statement, ‘ There 
are more unregistered’), ‘ Merely 
give me the names of the defaulters, 
and I will send them in.’ Instead 
of this, a native policeman, who 
had a blood feud with the Hlubi 
tribe, was sent to settle the matter. 
He burst into a hut on suspicion, 
without speaking to the head of the 
kraal, and tried to carry off the 
guns which he found there. The 
young men resisted, urging natu- 
rally enough, ‘We work for white 
men at the Fields and they give us 
guns; and now white men take them 
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from us’ (registration not seldom 
meant confiscation). They beat off 
the police, and then fled to the 
mountain. How, after that, could 
Langalibalele be expected to deliver 
them up ? 

The fact is, the authority of 
the chiefs has been so reduced, 
that, in British territory, their power 
over their tribes is now little more 
than nominal. There are only two 
consistent courses in dealing with 
races in this stage of civilisation: 
either (as Charles Buxton used to 
recommend) exalt the power of the 
chiefs and make them fully respon- 
sible, or else do away with them 
altogether. It is grossly unfair to 
let the chief remain, and yet to 
snub him on every possible occa- 
sion ‘ before the elders of his 
people.’ ‘I can’t see you to-day; 
come to-morrow,’ when he has come 
at your own appointment, may be 
a fitting answer ‘to keep those 
black-fellows in their place,’ but it 
is not the way to make a chief 
honoured in his tribe. Holden 
gives, in the case of Kama, unjustly 
stigmatised as a sheep-stealer, and 
of Nonesi, queen of the Tembookies, 
invited to a grand conference, and 
then accused of stealing an ox, in- 
stances of the way in which (most 
injudiciously, he thinks) chiefs have 
been too often degraded in the 
eyes of their tribes. The same 
Holden remarks that Mr. Shepstone 
has usually been complained of for 
quite a different reason, viz. ‘ for 
shewing too great a desire to re- 
establish tribal distinctions, and to 
bring native laws and institutions 
into as much prominence as possible. 
Indeed, he proposed to found a 
native kingdom to the south-west 
of Natal, thereby relieving the co- 
lony of its excess of population. 
Over this he desired to be placed, as 
chief paramount in British pay.’ 
(Holden, p. 319.) If you keep up 
the power of the chiefs, you must 
maintain native usages. Now there 
is one and only one species of native 
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usage to which what Langalibalele 
suffered is only too conformable— 
the usage of Mpande and Chaka 
and other Zulu conquerors. But 
that is the very system which Mr, 
Shepstone’s mission into Zululand, 
just before the Langalibalele affair, 
was intended to put a stop to. 

As for Langalibalele’s ‘conspir- 
ing to get firearms,’ it is suffi- 
cient to say that of his own thirty 
grown-up sons only two had each 
agun. Guns, too, are of no use 
without powder and shot, and of 
this the runaway tribe had next to 
none. The idea of men rising ac- 
cording to a long-concerted plan, 
with two orthree roundsof powder a- 
piece, and perhaps pebbles to help out 
the scarceness of shot! Thus count 
after count of the indictment breaks 
down. The insult to the messen- 
gers is explained ; the ‘ treasonable 
communications with persons un- 
known ’ existed only in the colonial 
imagination; the storing of fire- 
arms was wholly unproved. 

There only remains the charge of 
‘wickedly, seditiously and traitorous- 
ly conspiring to abandon his position 
and his duty of protecting the county 
of Weenen against the Bushmen.’ 
Undoubtedly the chief and his tribe 
ran away; but they did so in a 
panic far more justifiable than that 
which they saw seizing their white 
neighbours. War was gathering 
round. They were terribly fright- 
ened : ‘ We thought the waves of the 
sea were coming.’ The chief felt 
that he was disliked by the resident 
and by the Secretary for Native 
Affairs. The best thing seemed to 
be to move off for a time, leaving 
women and children and old men to 
the honour of white men, and then, 
from across the frontier, to repeat the 
offer of the horse-load of money or to 
try to make other terms. This is 
what seems to have passed through 
poor Langalibalele’s puzzled brain. 

Whatthereis‘wickedand seditious 
and traitorous’ in this everyone who 
isat the pains to unravel thesadstory 
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must judge for himself. It isa very 
sad story. There is no need, in 
order to prove its sadness, to adduce 
sensational stories of individual 
hardship (there are plenty of them 
—in the treatment of Putini’s tribe 
for instance), nor yet to take 
high ground and dilate (as people 
often do in very unreal fashion) 
about ‘ the blessings of culture and 
civilisation toinferior races.’ Youcan 
searcely expect acolonist, a ‘pioneer 
of culture,’ especially one who has 
before him the example and tradi- 
tions of the Boers on the one hand, 
and the wildlicence of the Diamond 
Fields (grand lesson that to Kaffirs) 
on the other, to let Kaffir interests 
weigh much with him. You cannot 
expect him to accept the principle 
on which we profess to justify our 
position in India—that we are there 
for the good of the natives. He is 
in Natal for his own good; and if 
it suits him to keep a certain num- 
ber of Kaffirs as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, or that the 
beasts of the field may not increase 
against him, he will let them be for 
the present. If he ‘desires their 
land’ he will try to get them shunted 
from location to location, the pro- 
cess being varied by an occasional 
‘eating up.’ But, however little 
regard he may have for the Kaffirs, 
the most selfish colonist must have 
some regard for British honour and 
British fairness. The secret whereby 
acountry shall be ‘civilised’ without 
destroying the ‘natives seems to be 
lost; we cannot perhaps afford time, 
in this go-ahead age, to try to re- 
cover it. The weakest go to the 
wall; but let them go by force of cir- 
cumstances, do not helpthem onbya 
solemn mockery of justice; else you 
will make the natives distrust and 
hate your so-called justice ; and the 


















































































































































ason tells Medea that, in spite of 
ls after-conduct, she ought to be 
ninitely obliged to him for making 
et ‘understand right ’—vdpoe re 
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xpiicOac pi) Tpo¢ iayboc yap. Lan- 
galibalele’s taste of dikn has too 
much of the same flavour as that 
which Jason gave the Colchian. 

But the Kaffirs are certainly not 
‘a rotting race;’ there is no reason 
why they should die out. The land 
is broad enough for both black and 
white, and there is work for both to 
do. Years ago almost every thought- 
ful Englishman agreed that the 
system of isolating tribes on vast 
locations, where they are held back 
from civilisation, and whence it is 
certain an excuse will be found for 
ousting them when their land be- 
comes valuable, is radically wrong. 
The question is dealt with fully and 
fairly in Holden (p. 412 seg.). En- 
courage them to acquire individual 
titles to land, and at the same time 
see that they gradually learn the 
value of land, and what selling it 
really means. Protect them for a 
season, by entail or otherwise, 
against the land-jobber ; but let all 
artificial distinctions between white 
and black landowners eventually 
pass away. The Kaflirs are shrewd 
enough, and there is no doubt they 
can be educated up to appreciate 
the value of landed property. Some- 
thing of this kind may be arranged 
with the remnant of the Hlubi. 

Whatever is arranged, we are 
thoroughly confident that Lord 
Carnarvon means to see justice 
done. He has a very hard task 
before him; a blunder of this kind, 
committed in a country where some 
20,000 whites are living among a 
quarter of a million blacks, it is 
almost impossible to set wholly 
right. The plan of gradually ac- 
customing the Kaffirs to individual 
property in land, and so quietly but 
honourably breaking up the tribal 
system and the influence of the 
chiefs, will surely do something to 
prevent the recurrence of scenes 
which are a disgrace alike to the 
colonists and to the Colonial Govern- 
ment. Further, there must be one 
law, both as to guns and other 
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matters, for all the British States 
of South Africa; and, lastly, we 
must have strong, calm men as 
governors and subordinates. As 
the Times of November 17 says: 
‘The first duty of such a Colonial 
Government is to keep a stern 
watch on whites and blacks, and to 
guard against false alarms.’ This 
the Natal Government certainly 
did not do. Sir B. Pine fairly lost 
his head; his despatches show the 
most lamentable weakness. He takes 
credit to himself because the native 
chiefs who sat on the trial ‘ would 
have advised the severer sentence,”? 
and because by Zulu usage (the 
usage of the savage tyrants Chaka, 
Dingane, and Mpande, not the old 
Kafir law), a man who tried to fly 
from his supreme chief would have 
been put to death without trial. He 
shifts from what he calls ‘ native 
law ’ to ‘the law of England, which 
declares that a person who, in com- 
mitting any felonious act causes, 
even accidentally, the death of 
another is guilty of wilful murder.’ 
(Papers, p. 47.) He is proud that, 
during the savage smoking-out and 
massacres among the caves, in 
which more than 200 people, many 
of them women and children, lost 
their lives, ‘not a woman or child 
was intentionally injured, though 
it used to be a settled maxim with the 
Zulus (i.e. with the tyrants Mpande 
and Chaka aforesaid) that it was 
just and right to kill the women and 
offspring of a hostile tribe, so as to 
get rid of it for ever.’ (Papers, p. 
83.) So that England is to be proud 
because he who upholds her honour 
in Natal mitigates somewhat the 
ferocity of the worst class of African 


2 One member of the Court, a few days before the trial, wrote to a Natal paper : ‘ W 
have no pity to spare for the rebel chief or his advisers, who well deserve the doom 
whether of steel, cord, or lead, which they must undergo.’ 
It also condemns, as strongly as anything can, the syste! 
of Colonial journalism. Another of the white Judges, as they sat at first, had los 

Oe, at Bushman’s River Pass, and the Colonial Secretary, as has alread! 


the constitution of the court. 


a brother-in- 
been said, a son. 


$ Papers, p.82: ‘ Many of the chiefs think Government has erred on the side of mer) 
Under this cruel system of setting tribe against tribe they were, of course, greedy ‘' 
a drop more of the buck’s blood which we've been pursuing.’ 
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despots! This is worthy of the 
man who destroyed Putini’s tribe 

ruining 5,000 people, and burning 
huts, looting blankets, clothing, &e.. 

besides seizing cattle to the value of 
20,000!., on suspicion that they 
were accomplices of the rebellious 
Hlubi, and who was soon obliged 
to own that in this case a grave State 
blunder had been committed.? It 
is needless to say anything more of | 
what the Times well calls ‘ that ex. | 
traordinary trial.’ The fearful 
severity with which Langalibalele’s 
shortcomings were visited is of a 

piece with the conduct which, in 

direct contravention of English 

law, assumed the prisoner's guilt 

from the outset. The indecision, 

which would and then would not! 
allow counsel, and above all the 
inexplicable suppression of Lord 
Carnarvon’s April despatch (Papers 
p-. 80) during the whole time of th 
Bishop’s Appeal, needs no comment 
We are far from laying the chie | 
blame on Sir B. Pine; that mus 
rest on those who knew the natives 
well, who had been born and bre 
among them (one of them is the 
son of a Wesleyan missionary), 
and who unhappily seem to hay 
developed those domineering ways 
which nothing but a system like 
that of the Indian Civil Service 
can keep in check. Sir B. Pine 
puts in the plea of impaired health 
(Papers, p. 6), and this, of course, 
should have full weight. But, 
all allowance made, he has strik- 
ingly proved himself the wrong 
man in the wrong place. 
‘ Ourtask has been a most ungrate 
ful one. Happily it is seldom neces 
sary to write in this way of the act 
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of a Colonial Government. But no 
less, therefore, when the occasion 
does arise, should the truth be fully 
and fearlessly told. We have con- 
fined ourselves to documents. It has 
been necessary to go into dry detail, 
but those who have followed us 
must see that the Natal Government 
is condemned out of its own mouth. 
This must not make us underrate 
the importance of Bishop Colenso’s 
work. But for him the matter 
would eprobably never have come 
to light. The Natal press has 
accused him of taking up a ques- 
tion which did not lie in his 
path of duty. If bishops are to 
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be the ‘dumb dogs’ which they 
used to be accused of being in the 
House of Lords, this may be so. 
But if Christian clergy are sent 
abroad to be teachers of righteous- 
ness and not of mere dogmas, he 
would have been shrinking from his 
duty in allowing the trial to go by 
without protest. Having begun, he 
was not the man to leave a thing 
half-done. And to him, and to Mr. 
E. Jenkins, M.P. for Dundee, who 
first brought the subject before the 
Colonial Office, we owe it that a 
great wrong will be as far as 
possible redressed. 
H. S. F. 
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By tHe Rev. S. Barine-Goutp, M.A. 


MEINWERK, BISHOP OF PADERBORN.! 


EINWERK, Bishop of Pader- 
N born, was a native of Utrecht, 
born of noble parents, with royal 
blood flowing in their veins. His 
father, Count Imhed,? married Adela, 
a Saxon, and by her had two sons, 
Dietrich and Meinwerk, and two 
daughters, Glismod and Azela. 
Dietrich inherited his father’s title, 
and the major part of his estates. 
Meinwerk was dedicated to the 
ecclesiastical state in the church 
of St. Stephen at Halberstadt. 
Glismod married a Bavarian, and 
Azela became a nun. 

After having received the rudi- 
ments of ecclesiastical education at 
Halberstadt, Meinwerk moved to 
Hildesheim, and there made the 
acquaintance of Henry of Bavaria, 
son of Henry the Wrangler, who 
was being educated there at the 
time, and thus laid the foundation 
of that friendship with the future 
Emperor which led in after times to 
his advancement. 

Meinwerk is described as having 
been at this time beloved by all for 
his courtesy and affability, as well as 
for his strictly moral and virtuous 
conduct. 

The Emperor Otho III. died in 
1002, apparently of small-pox ; and 
as he left no children, the succession 
to the throne was disputed. It was 
claimed by Henry of Bavaria, Her- 
mann of Swabia, and Eckhardt of 
Meissen ; but Henry’s party proving 
the strongest, he was crowned at 
Aix in 1002. Almost immediately 
he appointed Meinwerk, his school 
friend, to be his chaplain. 






eleventh century, apparently in 1055. 


' Authority: A Life of the Bishop by an anonymous monk of Abdinghoffen, in the 
Pub. by Pertz, Mon. Ser. xi. 


At Court, Meinwerk preserved his 
strict integrity, and succeeded in 
making himself generally popular. 
The King was pleased to have him 
near him, and he made him many and 
handsome presents, among which 
were two estates with houses. 

In the year rooo, the city of 
Paderborn had suffered severely 
from a conflagration. The Cathe- 
dral and the houses were in ashes. 
Bishop Riethar appealed to the 
Emperor Otho and to the Pope to 
assist him in the work of restora- 
tion. On the death of Otho, Riethar 
visited Henry II., then at German 
Corbey, and with much importunity 
moved the King to relieve the ne- 
cessities of the afflicted diocese. The 
King replied that he had nothing 
to give, whereupon his chaplain 
Meinwerk stepped forward and 
offered his master one of his estates. 
Henry readily accepted it, and gave 
it to the Bishop forthwith. 

Riethar died in 1009, and when 
the news reached the King, he 
resolved on conferring the see on 
his chaplain. He called Meinwerk 
to him. 

‘Here is my glove,’ said Henry 
smiling. 

‘Not empty, sire!’ answered the 
chaplain. 

‘No, it contains the Bishopric of 
Paderborn.’ 

Meinwerk growled : ‘ It is a beg- 
gar’s portion. What shall I do 
with it ?’ 

‘Thou art wealthy,’ answered 
the King; ‘ therefore give I to thee 
a poor bride.’ 

‘With thy assistance, sire, she 
shall be enriched,’ said Meinwerk. 


* A family Christian name apparently, for in 1051 Imhed, Imad, or Immico, the 


sister’s son of Meinwerk, succeeded to the Bishopric of Paderborn. 
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Paderborn was one of the worst 
endowed of the German bishoprics, 
and the recent conflagration had 
made it undesirable to anyone who 
sought wealth or ease. But such 
seems not to have been the object 
of Meinwerk. Having accepted the 
bishopric, he set to work with in- 
domitable energy to advance and 
benefit his diocese, perhaps in 
spiritual riches, most vertainly in 
temporal ones. 

He was consecrated on the Second 
Sunday in Lent, 1009. The Gospel 
for the day related the story of the 
Syro-Phcenician woman making 
supplication for her daughter who 
was grievously tormented with a 
devil. 

Meinwerk took the Gospel to 
heart, and applied it to his own 
case. The Syro-Phcenician damsel 
was the Church of Paderborn, 
grievously afflicted, and the devil 
was that of poverty. ‘We will 
expel the devil !’ said Meinwerk. 

On the murder or death of his 
brother, Meinwerk inherited large 
possessions, which he made over to 
the see, and he rarely omitted an 
opportunity of besieging the Em- 
peror with entreaties for gifts. After 
his importunities had wrung from 
him twelve manors and villages, he 
begged a thirteenth. 

‘God forgive thee, Bishop!’ ex- 
claimed Henry, ‘ for thou plunderest 
me of everything.’ 

The King was invited by him to 
be present at the dedication of a 
monastery at Paderborn,which Mein- 
werk had erected. 

The dedication took place at 
Christmas. 

On the arrival of Henry, he was 
vested in a mantle of Jambs’ wool, 
set with martins’ tails, instead of 
the usual ermine. 

* How is this? Am I insulted ?’ 

‘Sire!’ answered Meinwerk, ‘ the 
diocese is too poor to provide the 
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proper mantle for your majesty. 
You are robed in the skins of our 
poor canons, fleeced by your 
majesty’s heavy exactions.’ 

* Well, well, Bishop,’ said Henry, 
laughing; ‘I will restore four-fold. 
Take now the lordship of Stein.’ 

After vespers the Emperor sent 
his drinking-cup to Meinwerk by 
his secretary, that he might examine 
and admire it, as it was arare work 
of art. But, knowing the sort of 
man Meinwerk was, he strictly 
forbade his secretary to allow the 
cup out of his hands. 

Meinwerk admired and coveted 
the goblet, snatched it from the 
hands of the secretary, thrust him 
out of the room, locked the door in 
his face, and sent for a silversmith 
at once, who worked all the evening 
to transform the drinking-cup into 
a chalice for the altar. 

Meinwerk used the vessel at the 
first mass at midnight,’ and then 
said to the Emperor, ‘ Reclaim it if 
thou darest !’ 

At the offertory of the second 
mass, sung at daybreak on Christ- 
mas morning, the Bishop went to 
the King, and asked for the town 
and lordship of Erwitte near Lipp- 
stadt. Henry refused, to the in- 
dignation of the prelate. At the 
third mass, when the Emperor 
came forward to make his offering, 
the Bishop turned his face from him, 
and muttered, ‘I will take Erwitte, 
and nothing else !’ 

Henry endeavoured to press his. 
oblation on the Bishop, who moved 
away, repeating, ‘ Erwitte, Erwitte.’ 

The Emperor followed him on the 
sanctuary steps. The scene was 
becoming undignified, humiliating 
to an emperor. The Empress, 
Cunegund, stepped forward and 
interfered. The Bishop obtained 
the town and territory he had so 
pertinaciously insisted on. 

On the following St. Stephen’s 


* Three masses are said on Christmas Day by every priest, the first at midnight, the 
second at daybreak, the third at nine o'clock or after. 
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Day, Meinwerk borrowed of the 
Emperor various costly pieces of 
apparel for the temporary adorn- 
ment of the altar of the monastery 
church ; and then, from the pulpit, 
publicly informed Henry that to 
reclaim them would be sacrilege, 
and jeopardise his salvation. 

Not content with this, finding 
that Henry had brought with him 
a magnificently embroidered and 
bejewelled mantle, to be worn at 
Imperial diets, he carried it off 
surreptitiously, and the Emperor 
next saw it, to his surprise and in- 
dignation, used as an altar cover. 

In revenge, Henry persuaded one 
of the canons to scratch a syllable 
out of the collect for the dead of 
the imperial family, and by this 
means to change ‘de famulis et 
famulabus,’ into ‘de mulis et mula- 
bus.” Next time the Bishop said 
mass, he read as was written; but 
instantly, hearing the titter of the 
Court, corrected himself. 

After mass the Iimperor said to 
him, with a roguish twinkle of the 
eye, ‘ Bishop, I desire you in future 
to pray for my dead kinsfolk, and 
not for my mules and she-mules.’ 

‘I will be revenged for this trick,’ 
said the angry prelate ; and having 
investigated the matter, and dis- 
covered the canon who had erased 
the syllable, he fell on him with his 
stick, and cudgelled him unmerci- 
fully. 

Another practical joke of a grim- 
mer description was more severely 
chastised. 

The Emperor contrived that, at a 
banquet, a paper should fall on the 
plate of the Bishop, on which was 
inscribed, ‘Meinwerk, Meinwerk! 
set thine house in order, for in five 
days thou shalt die.’ The Bishop 
started from table in blank alarm, 
hastened home, made his will, re- 
nounced ali his worldly possessions, 
bade a pathetic farewellto hisclergy, 
wrapped himself in his shroud, and 
lay down in his coffin, awaiting 
death. 
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But death tarried, and in its place 
arose a very hearty appetite, which 
forced Meinwerk out of his coffin, 
and, still in his grave-clothes, com- 
pelled him to attack some eatables 
that were ready at hand. At this 
moment the door burst open, and 
the Emperor, followed by his nobles, 
poured in with boisterous laughter, 
and congratulated the Bishop on 
his resurrection. 

Then Meinwerk discovered how 
he had been duped, and his wrath 
waxed high. Next Sunday the 
gates of the cathedral were closed 
against the Emperor, and the Bishop 
met him on the stairs and excom- 
municated him. The altar-lights 
were extinguished, Divine service 
was interrupted, and not till the 
Emperor had done penance with 
bare feet, in a linen sheet, with a 
taper in his hand, was the ban re- 
moved. 

Bishop Meinwerk accompanied 
Henry II. to Italy in 1013, when 
the Emperor went to Rome to be 
crowned by Benedict VIII., whom 
Henry at the same time reinstated 
in the chair of St. Peter, from which 
he had been expelled by the anti- 
pope Gregory, and John the patri- 
cian. 

It was then that Henry, accom- 
panied by Meinwerk, visited Monte 
Cassino, and was cured of the stone. 

An anonymous writer, a contem- 
porary apparently, relates that the 
Emperor underwent an operation 
at the hands of the great St. Bene- 
dict himself, who, although he had 
been dead some four hundred and 
eighty years, returned to earth to 
operate on the Emperor. 

But it is very evident that fhe 
operation was performed on the 
Emperor whilst he was under the 
influence of narcotics by one of the 
Benedictine monks of the monas- 
tery. In after timesthis was of course 
represented as miraculous, but the 
words of the chronicler leave no 
manner of doubt in the reader’s 
mind that the only thing extra- 
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ordinary about the cure was that 
surgical skill was so far advanced 
in the eleventh century as to accom- 
plish successfully a dangerous and 
painful operation.‘ . 

In 1024 Henry II. died at Bam- 
berg, and Bishop Meinwerk was 
apparently present when the Em- 
peror, calling together the surround- 
ing bishops and abbots, and the 
kinsmen of Cunegund, took the 
hand of his wife, and gave her to 
them, saying, ‘ Receive back again 
your virgin whom you gave me.’ 
Words which led Pope Eugenius 
III. in canonising St. Henry, and 
Pope Innocent III. in doing the 
same honour to St. Cunegund, to 
assert that they had regarded one 
another rather as brother and sister 
than as husband and wife. 

Meinwerk is said by his biogra- 
pher to have had much trouble with 
his mother. He wished her to enter 
religion and become a nun, and was 
highly incensed when she refused. 
A certain Count Balderic wanted 
to marry her, and a second marriage 
would materially affect the interests 
of the Bishop. Perhaps it was the 
perseverance of Adela in her oppo- 
sition to her son’s urgency that she 
should become a nun, which makes 
the biographer charge her with 
dissolute morals. If the woman 
were utterly vicious, why did Mein- 
werk think of making her into a 
nun? She asked him to give her 
the Castle of Neuhausen as a place 
of residence; he refused, and or- 
dered her tg leave his diocese and 
territories. 
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A graver charge than that of dis- 
solute morals is brought against 
the unfortunate lady by the monk- 
ish biographer of her son. She is 
charged with having procured the 
assassination of her eldest son, Die- 
trich, at the instigation of her hus- 
band, Count Balderic. What truth 
there may have been in this charge 
cannot be decided, as we have only 
an ex parte account of the affair. 
Adela was formally accused of the 
murder by the Bishop, who, with 
singular want of feeling, appeared 
against his own mother before the 
Court at Dortmund in Westphalia, 
and obtained her condemnation to 
death. 

But murmurs were heard, and the 
Bishop was told that, however guilty 
the Countess might be, he was 
bound to remember the tie of blood 
that united them, and that it ill 
became a son to insist on the execu- 
tion of her at whose breasts he had 
been nourished. Meinwerk grimly 
answered that it were better for 
her body to suffer here than for her 
soul to perish everlastingly. 

Popular opinion, however, set so 
strongly against him, that he was 
obliged to yield, view acquievit, and 
obtained from the Emperor that her 
life should be spared. The Countess 
now sought to deprive Meinwerk 
of his inheritance, as his relatives 
saw with displeasure that he was 
alienating it, to the enrichment of his 
bishopric, and the abbeys he muni- 
ficently founded. Adela claimed 
ten manors as her own share of the 
inheritance, and made them over to 


‘ These are the words: ‘Partem illam corporis, ubi calculus jacebat, medicinali ferro, 
quod in manu tenebat, aperuit, et avulso molliter caleulo, hiatum vulneris subita sanitate 
redintegravit, caleulumque quem tulerat, in manu regis dormientis reposuit.’ 


* Leo Ostiensis,—‘ Recipe quam mihi tradidistis virginem vestram.’ 


Auctor Vitze 


Anon,—‘ Hane ecce, inquit, mihi a vobis, immo a Christo consignatam ipso Christo 
Domino nostro et vobis resigno virginem vestram.’ But Ditmar says that at the Synod 
of Frankfort, in 1005, the Emperor said. ‘Ob recompensutionem futuram Christum 
heredem elegi, quia in sobole acquirenda nulla spes remanet mihi,’ which looks as if he 
had desired children, but they were denied him. In the privileges granted to the church 
of Hildesheim, he grants them ‘ pro conjugis prolisque regiz incolumitate,’ and speaks 
of Cunegund thus: ‘Duo sumus, in carne una,’ in a diploma to Paderborn. Perhaps he 
used the word ‘ Magd,’ and meant that he surrendered to the Church her who had been 
so long its faithful servant, but was understood to mean something different. 


F2 
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the church of St. Vitus, at Elten. 
The Bishop at once went with his 
retainers to reclaim them, and drive 
his mother and her servants out of 
them. Having accomplished this, 
he rode off at the head of his armed 
followers to his mother's castle of 
Rodenheim, and, penetrating into 
it, found his way into her bed-room, 
and tore down the embroidered cur- 
tains of her bed, which represented 
in lively colours the slaying of a 
dragon, and which he had given to 
his mother on the occasion of her 
marriage with Count Balderic. The 
tapestry he now coveted for the 
adornment of the choir of his 
monastery in Paderborn, and so he 
carried it off ‘ with pious violence,’ 
as his biographer gravely says. 

Nor did his resentment end with 
this petty annoyance. He obtained 
of the Emperor the confiscation 
of all the property of Balderic and 
his mother, and the expulsion of the 
Count and Countess from their 
estates. The unfortunate couple 
wandered in destitution to Cologne, 
where they died in abject poverty. 
Adela was buried in the church of 
St. Paul, but as a storm burst over 
the building, the clergy supposed 
Heaven to be incensed, and the body 
was exhumed and flung into the 
Rhine. 

Bishop Meinwerk was no friend 
of asceticism. He came one day 
across a hulf-demented priest, who 
wandered over the country in rags 
and filth, named Heimerad, and 
who has received local veneration as 
a saint. ‘ Whence comes that poor 
devil ?’ asked Meinwerk. ‘I ama 
priest, and am not possessed with a 
devil,’ said the hermit.’ 

‘ Show me your office-books,’ said 
the Bishop; and when he found 
them torn and thumbed, he flung 
them into the fire, and ordered the 
hermit to be severely beaten. 


* *Episcopus ut vidit, Unde ille diabolus emergeret? inquisivet. 
diabolum non esse humiliter et patienter dixisset,’ &c. 
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On another occasion, at a banquet 
provided by the Count of Wartberg, 
the courtly prelate found himself 
seated opposite the gaunt hermit. 
He sprang from table, red withanger, 
exclaimed that this was an insult, 
and vowed he would not sit down 


with a madman and an impostor. |} 


Heimerad apologised for having 
involuntarily offended Meinwerk, 
and the assistants in vain endea- 
voured to soothe the irritated pre. 
late. ‘ He is no priest, he is a worth- 
less vagabond. He is a deceiver of 
the people. If he is a priest, as he 
asserts, let him sing the Alleluia at 
mass with all its inflexions right.’ 

The Count of Wartberg remon. 
strated and entreated, but his words 
were like oil poured on a fire. Itis 
to Meinwerk’s credit that, when 
Heimerad sahg the Alleluia sweetly 
and correctly, he fell at his feet, and 
apologised for his violence towards 
him. 

The story of this Heimerad is 
curious, and may be briefly narrated 
here. We have his life from the 
pen of a monk of Hersfeld, who 
heard about him from his father and 
others who had conversed with the 
mad saint. 

Heimerad was born in Swabia, 
where also he was ordained priest. 
He was of poor parents, and was the 
vassal of a lady. When this lady 
had another priest on her estate, 
Heimerad asked leave to be allowed 
to depart, and it was accorded him. 
Then he made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
and thence to Jerusalem. On his 
return to Germany he was care- 
ful to avoid Swabia, for no prophet 
has any honour in his own country, 
and he took up his residence in the 
Abbey of Hersfeld, where he did 
nothing but lead a vagabond life, 
sometimes preaching, but always 
setting an example of dirtiness. 


The Abbot, weary of his presence, 


Ille autem, cum s¢ 
Or, as in the Life of Heimerad, 


‘Episcopus Meginwere in cute, non intus, vidisset; interrogavit unde ‘ille diabolus 


emergeret? Ille . 


- » humiliter respondit, se demonium non habere.’ 
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bade him take vows and join the 
order, so that he might be brought 
under discipline, or be gone. Hieme- 
rad positively refused to become a 
monk, whereupon he was thrust out 
of the Abbey doors. He lounged 
against the stable door and muttered 
within the hearing of some monks, 
‘They little know whom they are 
thus treating. I, the brother of 
the Emperor, am thus tnrned out of 
a monastery!’ The monks at once 
rushed to the Abbot and told him 
what the vagabond priest had said. 
The Abbot ordered him to be tied 
to a post and beaten. He was ex- 
pelled from Hesse, and wandered 
into Westphalia, and settled for a 
while at Kirchburg, where were 
two churches, the parochial church 
and another which was falling into 
decay and was not served by any 
priest. Heimerad asked leave of 
the parish priest to say mass and 
preach in the deserted church. The 
asceticism, the ghastly face, tag- 
ged hair, and wild gestures of the 
strange priest, soon drew all the 
congregation away from the parish 
priest ; even his curate’s wife,’ we 
are told, went with her offerings to 
the new comer. ‘This was intoler- 
able, and the incumbent drove 
Heimerad away. He was after- 
wards well whipped, by order of St. 
Cunegund, the Empress. But the 
fame of the man grew, and a miracle 
wrought by him on a dead cock 
roused the popular enthusiasm in 
his favour. A poor farmer one day 
came sorrowfully to Heimerad and 
told him how a naughty boy had 
thrown a stone which had struck 
the bird on the head as it was 
perambulating his yard, and had 
killed it. ‘ And now, what should 
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he do?’ With no cock to crow 
in the morning, he was certain 
to over-sleep himself and omit 
his daily assistance at mass. Not 
only so, but with the extinguished 
life of the cock all hope of young 
chickens expired.2 Then Heimerad 
took the dead cock and made the 
sign of the cross over it, whereupon 
the bird revived and began to crow. 

But to return to Meinwerk of 
Paderborn. 

One day he went to inspect the 
monastery he had built, and enter- 
ing the kitchen, whilst all the 
brethren were in chapter, and the 
kitchen was empty, finding nothing 
save some crustsjof bread, and water, 
he rebuked the abbot, and ordered a 
couple of pigs to be killed, and the 
monks to be regaled on bacon. On 
another visit he put on a lay bro- 
ther’s habit, and entering the kit- 
chen asked how things fared. ‘ Well 
enough for heavenly life, but very 
miserably for this one,’ said the 
cook. Whereupon the Bishop read 
the abbot another severe lecture for 
not feeding his monks sufficiently 
well. But with all that was un- 
saintly in Bishop Meinwerk’s cha- 
racter, there was also much that 
was good. He was pure in morals, 
learned, and a patron of art. He 
founded a school at Paderborn 
His cathe- 
dral was rebuilt under his direction. 
When a skilful mason working on 
the cathedral died, the Bishop 
buried him in the crypt, with his 
trowel at his head, paying him the 
same respect as if he were a noble, 
‘for a skilful workman,’ said he, 
‘deserves high honour.’ 

Meinwerk died in 1039, and was 
buried in his cathedral. 


* «Fama sanctitatis innotuit ejus, ut omnes viri ac mulieres jam dictum Presbyte 
negligerent, et ad hune cum oblationibus suis convenirent; inter quos et uxor Vicarii 


Presbyteri.’ 


* «Ostendit ei suum gallum extinctum, quem quidam male mentis adolescens, misso 


lapillo occidit deambulantem in atrio.’ 
* Qui se . 


- - matutinalibus horis ad divinum officium excitaret, quod non esset, quo 


domum in parte juvaret ; pullos educeret ; sobolis foeturam suppleret.’ 
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In the twelfth century, at Neuss, on 
the Rhine, lived a citizen with his 
wife, who had two fair children, 
named Hildegund and Agnes. On 
the death of his wife, feeling ‘ freer 
and more joyous,’ as the monkish 
biographer Connwit quaintly ob- 
serves, the citizen resolved on 
making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
As Agnes was a little girl, he left her 
in the care of some nunsinaconvent 
at Neuss; but his eldest daughter, 
Hildegund, to whom he was warmly 
attached, he took with him. 

After having visited the holy 
places, the father was turning home- 
wards, when he fell sick at Tyre, 
and died. Hildegund was left in 
the charge of a servant man, who 
took advantage of his opportunity 
to possess himself ofall his master’s 
money, and to decamp, leaving the 
little girl asleep in the caravanserai, 
with nothing save the clothes she 
wore. The poor child when she 
woke found herself destitute, and 
ignorant of the language or the 
country. For a year she maintained 
herself on the precarious alms ac- 
corded her by charitable persons in 
Tyre, living in the streets, and 
begging from door to door. At the 
expiration of a twelvemonth, hearing 
a man speaking German, she went 
up to him, burst into tears, and told 
her piteous tale. The pilgrim, 
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moved with compassion, took the 
girl with him to Jerusalem, but, to 
avoid scandal, dressed her in boy's 
clothes." The story differs slightly 
here in the account by Connwit. 
The German left her at Jerusalem in 
the hostel of the Knights Templars, 
and there she remained, till chance 
brought to Jerusalem a distant 
kinsman of her father, who, having 
heard that his relative had started 
for Jerusalem, went about the city 
making enquiry for him. When he 
came to the hostel of the Templars, 
Hildegund told him that her father 
was dead, and that she was his son 
Joseph. He took her with him on 
his return voyage to Germany, but 
he also died before he reached th 

Rhine. ; 

Hildegund had now grown upa 
tall, slender stripling, active, hand- 
some, bronzed with the Eastern sun, 
still in boy’s clothes, with short 
locks, and a strong love of a vaga- 
bond life. So attached had she be- 
come to the freedom afforded her by 
her male attire, that she continued 
to conceal her sex. 

On reaching Cologne she offered 
herself as servant to an old canon 
of the cathedral, and was engaged 
by him. Now it happened that the 
sister of this canon was in the con- 
vent of St. Ursula at Cologne; and 
the superiorship being vacant, she 
was elected by a majority of the 
sisters to fill it. But among the 


%” Authorities: A Life written by Connwit, the master of Hildegund, in the Abbey of 


Schénau, from the account of her adventures given by the damsel herself ; she, however, 
did not confide to him the secret of her sex, which was only discovered after her death. 
Also another Life, differing from the first only in a few trifling particulars, by Ceesurius 
of Heisterbach, who received it from Hermann, a lad who had been the companion or 


friend of Hildegund in the monastery school. ‘Femina de qua dicturus sum, que 
fuerit, vel quomodo ad ordinem venerit, seu quomodo in ordine fuerit, vel consummaverit, 
sicut nobis retulit monachus quidam, qui cum ea novicius fuerat in probatione, fide tibi 
pardam relatione.’ And again, ‘Monachum, qui hee nobis retulit, Hermannum 
nomine, tune puerum quatuordecem annorum, .. . ducens.’ Also, Cesarius heard the 
story from the Prior. For when Hildegund was dying ‘she called the Prior 
related to him her life, in order, as I have told it, only not mentioning her sex.’ Cresarius 
gives the story in the fortieth chapter of the Ist Distinctio of his Dialogus Miracu- 
lorum. Czsarius died a.p. 1240. The first Life is given in the Acta Sanctorum for 
April, T. ii. p. 782-790. 

" Tt is uncertain when Hildegund adopted male attire. She never told anyone when 
it was, it is therefore left to conjecture. Connwit thinks it was when her father took her 
from Neuss. 
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nuns was the niece of the arch- 
bishop, Philip of Heinsberg, and the 
minority deemed it more likely to 
secure the patronage and favours of 
the archbishop if they elected her. 
Philip of Heinsberg threw all his 
weight into the scale to obtain the 
office for his niece, and the canon 
was obliged to appeal to Rome 
against him. 

At this time there was a schism 
in the Church of Treves. The 
clergy and people had elected Folk- 
mar, Count of Bliescastel, to be 
their bishop, whereas the Emperor, 
Frederick Barbarossa, had nomi- 
nated Rudolf, Count of Wied (a.p. 
1183); and as the clergy of Treves 
were resolved on an appeal t0 Rome 
against him, the Emperor forbade, 
on pain of death, any such appeals 
being carried out of Germany. It 
was therefore difficult for the canon 
to obtain redress against his arch- 
bishop. 

After maturely considering the fea- 
sibility of conveying an appeal tothe 
Pope, Lucius ILL., then at Verona,’ 
he resolved on despatching it by 
Joseph, as Hildegund called herself 
still, enclosed in a hollow walking- 
stick; and visiting Verona himself, 
personally to support the appeal. 
Accordingly the canon and Joseph 
started on their journey, the former 
on horseback, ambling leisurely 
along, Joseph running at his side. 

But when they reached Zusmars- 
hausen, in Swabia, it was deemed 
expedient that, for greater security, 
they should part company. 

Here the expeditionof poor Joseph 
well nigh came to an untimely end; 
for as he left Zusmarshausen early 
in the morning, and was making his 
way through the wood, he lighted 
on a man with a sack, who, pretend- 
ing that he had left something be- 
hind which he wanted to recover, 
asked Joseph to sit down on the sack 
till his return. 

Now this fellow was a burglar, 


2 He was at Verona from July 25, 1183, to his death in 1185. 
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who had broken into a house during 
the night, and had carried off a 
sackful of plate; but finding that 
he was pursued, adopted this ex- 
pedient of throwing his pursuers off 
the scent, whilst he made off with 
some of the more portable valuables. 
Joseph was suddenly, to his sur- 
prise, surrounded by a party of 
watchmen, who with proverbial 
Swabian stupidity concluded with- 
out further enquiry that he was the 
thief. He was beaten, kicked, and 
haled back to Zusmarshausen. In 
vain with tears did he deny his 
guilt; the Swabian magistrate eon- 
demned him to be hanged forthwith 
by the neck till he was dead on the 
tree where he was found with the 
sack of plate. The unfortunate 
Joseph implored that he might be 
allowed to see a priest, and his im- 
patient executioners tardily granted 
the request. To the confessor 
Joseph told his tale, without, how- 
ever, revealing his sex. ‘If you 
disbelieve me, look in my staff, and 
you will find the canon’s appeal to 
the Holy Father.’ 

The priest rushed out to the 
officers and conjured them to delay 
the execution. ‘ Have you searched 
the wood and proved that the boy’s 
tale is false?’ No, they had not 
thought of that. Then these Swa- 
bians spread through the forest, and 
caught the real culprit. If we may 
trust the story of Cesarius, Joseph 
and the robber were put to the 
proof by red-hot iron. Joseph held 
the bar, and his hand was not burnt, 
but the skin was taken off the palm 
of the true culprit. Joseph’s in- 
nocence was revealed, and he was 
allowed to go free. The robber was 
forthwith hanged. But Joseph’s 
misfortunes were not yetover. The 
friends of the burglar waylaid him, 
and, angry that he had not allowed 
himself to be strangled in the room 
of their kinsman, hanged the poor 
lad on the first tree. 
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And now follows a very vague 
story of Joseph’s visions as he was 
dangling in the tree. He thought 
he was basking in a warm and 
sunny clime, stayed up by angels’ 
wings, that he saw a snowy dove 
fly up to heaven, and knew it was 
the soul of his sister Agnes, at 
Neuss. As is natural, the story here 
is confused. Hildegund can have 
only preserved a dim remembrance 
of how she was saved. According 
to the story, some shepherds cut 
her down, and the body descended 
so leisurely to the ground, being 
supported by an angel, that they 
were scared and ran away. When 
Hildegund opened her eyes, she saw 
herself in the arms of a handsome 
young man, whom she at once con- 
cluded to be an angel. He asked 
her whither she was going. ‘Te 
Verona.’ ‘And I am going thither 
also.” He mounted his white horse, 
lifted Hildegund to the pommel, and 
allowed her to fall asleep with his 
strong arm round her, and her head 
resting on his bosom. As he 
spurred on thus along the road to 
Augsburg, is it any wonder that all 
doubt as to his being an archangel 
vanished clean away? The hand- 
some young angel accompanied her 
all the way to Verona. Cwsarius 
and Connwit both assert that the 
journey was accomplished in an in- 
credibly brief period of time. No 
doubt the time passed swiftly. No 
doubt also that Hildegund tripped 
lightly over it in her narrative to 
the Prior. 

At Veroua they parted, and there 
she met her master, the canon, who, 
having urged and obtained his suit, 
set forth on his return to Cologne. 

But Hildegund no longer accom- 
panied him; why she left his service 
she did not tell. Perhaps Hilde- 
gund’s restless spirit wished for 
change. Connwit says that she was 
attracted by the excellence of the 
schools at Spires, and went thither, 
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but Cesarius says she went to 
Worms, where she lodged with a 
pious recluse named Mathilda. 
This ‘ venerable recluse’ requested 
Theobald, Abbot of Schénau, to re- 
ceive the youth into his monastery 
as a novice. Connwit says that 
Joseph made the acquaintance of 
an old knight, named Berchthold, 
who had retired from the world into 
the Benedictine monastery of Sché- 
nau as a lay brother, and he per- 
suaded Joseph to accompany him 
thither, and embrace the religious 
life. But the story of Cesarius is 
too detailed to be incorrect. The 
Abbot, persuaded by the recluse, 
consented to take Joseph with him. 
‘ Jump up behind me on the horse,’ 
said the Abbot—‘supposing him to 
be a boy,’ explains Ceesarius gravely. 
As they jogged along, Joseph began 
to chirp and chatter in girlish tones. 

‘ Brother Joseph!’ exclaimed the 
Abbot, looking over his shoulder, 
‘has not your voice broken yet ?’ 

‘Not yet, and never will,’ re- 
plied Hildegund, astride behind the 
Abbot.'* 

So Hildegund entered the monas- 
tery as a novice. She received 
the tonsure, and ate and drank, 
and scourged herself, and worked 
like the rest. Her biographer, 
Connwit, says: ‘I had then been 
received at Schénau, and had been 
placed in the house of probation. 
And the Lord Abbot Gottfried, that 
vessel elect, full of virtues, a burn- 
ing and a shining light, hearing 
Joseph reading and chanting among 
his brethren, and finding him to be 
very backward in his learning, for 
some reason, why I know not, com- 
mended Joseph to my care in the 
house of the probationers, to be by 
me instructed and directed. Thus 
were we living among the brethren, 
reading, studying, day and night 
observing the discipline of the 
house exactly, and, as it pleased 
God, making daily advance. And, 


% «Que cum loqueretur voce feminea et gracili, dixit ei Abbas: Frater Joseph, 
nondum mutasti vocem tuam? Respondit illa: Domine, nunquam illam mutabo.’ 
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to tell the truth, in or out, Joseph 
conducted himself irreproachably, 
making himself liked by all for his 
amiability ; not regarding his deli- 
cacy of constitution, but subjecting 
himself to hard labour, carrying 
stones and timber from the forest, 
fasting and watching, and conduct- 
ing himself as a stout man rather 
then as a tender woman.’ 

However, there was yet a touch 
of mother Eve in her constitution. 
One day Joseph and a lad of four. 
teen, named Hermann, who told 
the tale himself to Cesarius, were 
at their dinner, when, the master’s 
back being turned, Joseph nudged 
Hermann, and bade him put his 
face beside hers, and look at the re- 
flection of their facesin the wine-cup. 

‘Hermann,’ said Joseph, ‘my 
face is pretty, is it not?’ 

‘Tush !’ said the little boy, ‘ you 
are as vain as @ woman.’ 

Hildegund became crimson, and 
the master, turning, caught them 
talking, and they both received a 
whipping. 

About the same time, and pos- 
sibly on account of this whipping, 
Joseph got very tired of monastic 
life, and the craving for the old 
roving life returned upon her. 
Three times did she attempt to run 
away, and was thrice restrained 
from doing so; the last time by a 
sudden pain in her chest, undoubt- 
edly pleurisy. 

As she was being carried to 
bed, a monk exclaimed, ‘ That fellow 
is either a woman or a devil; his 
face bewitches me.’ From which, 
observes Cesarius, it is very ob- 
vious how strong is the force of 
nature. Hildegund, sending for 
the Prior, made her confession to 
him, and then told the whole story 
of her life from beginning to end, 
only concealing the fact of her 
being a woman. The Prior would 
hardly believe the story, and asked 
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by what token he could be assured 
it was not pure invention. 

‘Two years have elapsed to-day 
since I was hanging, and an angel 
foretold my death. If I die to-day, 
you may believe my story. And let 
me add, I shall astonish you much 
more when I am dead than I have 
now.’ 

That evening, April 20 (A.D. 
1188), being Wednesday in Easter 
week, she died, and her sex was 
only then discovered. The whole 
monastery was thrown into agita- 
tion; and when the body was 
brought into the choir and laid with 
the face uncovered before the altar, 
not one of the monks could refrain 
from tears. The Abbot so far re- 
strained himself as to recite the 
customary prayers, but not one of 
the monks could pluck up voice to 
sing the Amen. 

As her real name was unknown, 
in the register of the monastery 
the entry was made: ‘On the 
twelfth of the kalends of May 
died the handmaiden of Christ in 
Schénau.’ But after a few days, 
when the monks and novices had 
talked the matter over, it was re- 
membered that Joseph had spoken 
of having relatives at Cologne and 
Neuss. Accordingly enquiries were 
instituted at Neuss, where her little 
sister Agnes had been left, and it 
was ascertained that Agnes was 
dead. An old lady, a kinswoman 
of the father of the children, was 
found, who corroborated the early 
part of the novice’s tale, and told 
her name. 

Cesarius appends her epitaph: 
Omnis homo miretur, homo quid fecerit 

iste, 
Heec, cujus fossa cineres inclusit et ossa, 
Vivens mas paret, moriens sed femine 
claret. 
Vita fefellit, morsque refellit rem simula- 


m, 
Hildegunt dicta, vita est in codice scripta, 
Mai bis senis est hee defuncta Kalendis. 
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A WEEK-DAY HYMN. 


A.micuty Piutus! Lord of Earth, 
And Giver of all Good, 

Thou who hast bless’d me, from my birth, 
With lodging, clothes, and food,— 


Whose glory brightens every thought, 
Inspirits every deed ; 

In whose great name are wonders wrought ; 
Whose smile is virtue’s meed,— 


Turn not Thy face from him who bends 
Untiring at Thy throne! 

Repute and station, wife and friends, 
I owe te Thee alone. 


Thou helping—man dilates in form, 
And proudly looks around ; 

Without Thee, he’s a two-legg’d worm, 
But fit for underground. 


The braggart sword, the subtle pen, 
To Thee are dedicate ; 

Yes! all the works anc wits of men 
Upcn Thy service wait. 


Barons and dukes are feeble things, 
At Thy goodwill they shine ; 

Mere vassals are the greatest Kings, 
Their fleets and armies Thine. 


Before Thy footstool Beauty bows, 
And Rank is cheap as mud, 

And thin as smoke the bands and vows 
Of Honour, Love, or Blood. 


His body in Thy service doom’d, 
The Martyr's not afraid ; 

Nay, gives his soul to be consumed 
To cinders, undismay’d. 
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In every tongue and clime confest, 
In many shapes adored, 

From North to South, from East to West, 
The nations own Thee Lord! 


Thou other and thrice-golden Sun 
That dost the world illume, 
Bright’ning whate’er Thou look’st upon, 
And gilding ev’n the tomb! 


O may Thy sceptre, Plutus! be 
Supreme o’er land and wave— 
So bless Thou me, and smile on me, 

Thy servant, and Thy slave! 
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THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


(TO THE EDITOR.) 


IR,—The colony of New Zealand 
has always been regarded with 
especial interest on account of 
its similarity in size, climate, and 
geographical position to Great 
Britain; and of late that interest 
has been increased, and a still 
greater degree of attention directed 
to the colony, by the gigantic nature 
of its financial operations, and the 
boldness with which it has com- 
mitted itself to a course which other 
countries feel reluctant to enter on. 
Your readers have doubtless 
heard something of the New Zea- 
land public works scheme, of the 
strenuous efforts to induce immi- 
gration to the colony, and latterly 
they may perhaps have heard allu- 
sion to a projected Polynesian 
Company, proposed to be started 
under the guarantee of the New 
Zealand Government. 

But whatever interest these 
matters may be regarded with, 
I believe they will be found, 
on examination, to concern the 
English public more deeply than is 
imagined. I would therefore solicit 
permission to lay before them the 
following particulars, which I am 
enabled to furnish by the experi- 
ence of more than six years passed 
in the colony, and from long and 
careful study of its financial policy. 

From the prominence given to 
the public works scheme, and the 
plausible arguments put forward to 
show the justifiable nature of loans 
‘incurred for such purposes, many 
persons, no doubt, have derived the 
impression that it is for the con- 
struction of public works only that 
the New Zealand debt is being so 
enormously increased; and they 
may perhaps imagine that the 
money so obtained is applied 
to works presenting a reasonable 
chance of proving remunerative, 


and yielding a return adequate to 
the charge they involve for interest. 
Both these impressions are, how- 
ever, erroneous. A large propor- 
tion of the sums borrowed, and 
being borrowed, is applied to 
maintain the regular establishment 
of Government, meet the interest 
of the already enormous debt, 
and provide for matters of ordi- 
nary expenditure properly charge- 
able against taxes only. And, as 
regards the public works that are 
being carried out, I shall have to 
show that they are of such a cha- 
racter as to leave no reasonable 
chance of proving remunerative, 
or contributing more than a frac- 
tion towards interest on their cost. 
With regard to the practice of 
using borrowed money to meet 
current expenses, the reader may 
perhaps experience some difficulty 
in reconciling such a state of things 
with statements that have been 
promulgated in reference to the 
New Zealand revenue showing 
a surplus. The explanation, how- 
ever, such as it is, is very simple. 
Some years ago when financial 
affairs were well nigh desperate, 
and year after year the most enor- 
mous deficits had to be acknow- 
ledged, an expedient was devised 
for preventing their reappearance. 
Up to that time current expenditure 
had been defrayed out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, which, as its name 
implies, was the reservoir into which 
all taxes converged. But by the 
new system there was called into 
existence what was termed the 
Special Fund, to be maintained ex- 
clusively out of borrowed money ; 
and to this Special Fund was trans- 
ferred the bulk of military expendi- 
ture, besides other charges for mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 
To prevent the possibility of any 
misapprebension I subjoin an ex- 
tract from the speech made by the 
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Colonial Treasurer in moving the 


permanent adoption of this system. 
He said : 


You will not be surprised, therefore, 
after what I have already stated on the 
subject of Defence expenditure, to hear that 
the Government consider that the Colony 
is not justified, even if it were able to do 
60, in regarding the item of Defence ex- 
penditure as one to be defrayed out of 
ordinary revenue, 

We therefore propose to do that which 
we believe a large section of the public 
men of the Colony regret was not done four 
years ago. We intend to ask for a per- 
manent appropriation for Defence purposes 
of 180,000/. for the first year, 160,000/. for 
the second, and 150,000/. for the three 
succeeding years, the money to be borrowed 
from time to time, if required, and as re- 
quired.! 


This proposal being carried into 
effect, a loan was issued for ‘ Defence 
and other purposes,’ and, as might 
naturally be expected, this resource, 
when once called into existence, 
was freely utilised for the ‘ other 
purposes’ as well as to provide for 
the military establishment. 

With such an appliance for the 
manufacture of ‘ surpluses’ nothing 
scarcely could be easier than to 
make the accounts of the Consoli- 
dated Fund wear a blooming aspect ; 
but, despite this, for the ensuing 
year the Colonial Treasurer had 
to admit a deficit of 122,000]. An 
inspection of the accounts, how- 
ever, shows the deficiency to have 
been enormously larger. First there 
is an item of 171,134l. paid out of 
loan for the peace establishment of 
the armed constabulary, and entirely 
ignored as affecting the balance. 
Then there is another item of 
118,572/. similarly devoted out of 
loan to miscellaneous or ‘other’ 
purposes; whilst a further sum of 
52,0001., being three months’ in- 
terest on one of the loans, is carried 
forward to the accounts of the 
succeeding year, instead of being 
debited to the one under considera- 
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tion, to which it properly belonged. 
Instead, therefore, of a deficit, as 
stated by the Colonial Treasurer, of 
only 122,000l., the actual deficit 
approached more nearly to half a 
million sterling. Thus: 


1870-71. 
Admitted deficiency . 
Military expenditure paid out of 
loan . 
Miscellaneous expenditure paid 
out of loan . ° ° ° 
Three months’ interest omitted . 


. £122,000 


171,134 


118,572 
52,000 





£463,706 


Next year the Colonial Treasurer 
met Parliament with a jubilant 
speech, declaring that the day of 
deficits had gone by, and that the 
colonial accounts showed an actual 
surplus of 10,5001. But, on looking 
up the statistics, it transpires that 
one single item of 186,813/. was 
paid out of loan for the maintenance 
of armed constabulary, and this sum, 
being provided out of the Special 
Fund, is entirely disregarded as 
affecting the question of ‘surplus or 
deficit. I find, too, that the debt 
of the colony, which at the com- 
mencement of the year was 
8,304,0201., had risen to 9,406,4920. 
at its close. This shows an in- 
crease of 1,102,472I., of which only 
711,6111. is stated to have been 
applied to public works, so that 
there remains a balance of 390,8611. 
incurred for other purposes. But 
even of this 711,611/. professedly 
devoted to public works, a large 
proportion is of the nature of 
current expenditure. I find 29,1981. 
put down for interest and sinking 
fund, 24,6481. for departmental ex- 
penses, and 39,272/. for discount 
and charges, making in all 93,118). 
Thus: 





Interest and Sinking Fund . £29,198 
Departmental expenses 24,648 
Discount and charges 39,272 

£93,118 


1 Financial Seton of the Hon. the Colonial Renee) in Ceenniinns of the whole 
House, June 28, 1870. B. No. 2, pages 25 and 26. 
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What I have stated in reference 
to such large items of expenditure 
being defrayed out of loan instead 
of revenue, may perhaps be new to 
the reader, and he may enquire how 
it is that such an important fact 
has been kept in the dark. This 
I can best explain by an illustration 
borrowed from the playground, 
When a new boy joins a school, 
and seems of promising simplicity, 
it is thought an excellent joke to 
confide to him the existence of a 
process by which a hair may be 
pulled out without its being felt. 
If sufficiently ‘ green,’ he is induced 
to submit himself for experiment, 
when his instructor, selecting a 
single hair, plucks it out suddenly, 
and simultaneously gives him a 
tremendous ‘cuff on the head, the 
pain of which completely over- 
powers that of the extracted hair ; 
and so the engagement is held to 
have been strictly adhered to. 

In like manner with New Zea- 
land, the systematic borrowing to 
meet current expenses may be re- 
garded as the single hair plucked 
out, whilst the expenditure on pub- 
lic works is represented by the 
knock on the head to distract at- 
tention. Had application been 
_made purely and simply for loans 
to supply deficits, the proposal 
might have met contemptuous re- 
jection, but the gigantic schemes of 
public works served to divert at- 
tention from the loans incurred for 
other purposes, and to cause a 
confusion of ideas on the general 
subject of debt. 

In answer to the foregoing it may 
very likely be stated that these pro- 
ceedings are strictly legal—that all 
the borrowing, and all theapplication 
of borrowed money, have been in ac- 
cordance with Acts of the Colonial 
Parliament—and that the entire 
transactions have been duly audited, 
and entered in the public accounts. 
All that may be. I do not deny 
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that a parliamentary sanction has 
been given to these proceedings ; 
still less that they are correctly 
entered in the published Govern- 
ment accounts. It is from those 
very accounts that my information 
is derived. But the important point 
to keep in view is, that an account 
may correctly express the financial 
facts, and yet those facts be very 
improper ones; whilst there can be 
no doubt that the public at large, 
more especially the English public 
that advances the money, have a 
right to know what those accounts 
disclose, and to what purposes 
their money is applied. 

If further proof be desired, it 
may be supplied by the following 
extract from a speech made last 
year by Mr. Stafford, who for 
several years occupied the post of 
New Zealand premier. He said: 


At present we are doing well, but I 
would ask, Upon what are we trading? 
We are trading upon our credit in London, 
and paying the interest on loans out of loans 
themselves, while we are borrowing money 
in addition to loans not yet paid . . . The 
revenue of the colony in ‘round numbers 
is 1,100,000/. per year, and we have 
got a debt--general and provincial—of 
10,000,000/,2 the interest and sinking 
fund on loans amounting to 616,000/. 
per year. This has to come out of loan. I 
know it ought not to do so by law, but part 
of it on loan can only go on till it is taken 
up... It is too much the fashion of dis- 
tricts to go in for what is called a share of 
the plunder, for what are known as ‘ poli- 
tical railways,’ rather than for what would 
be reproductive works . . . Though the idea 
of opening up the country for scttlement by 
means of railways is a good one, it has 
degenerated into a political scramble. . . As 
it is, the schedule to the Act is loaded with 
railways, none of which will be reproduc- 
tive for some time to come. Indeed, they 
are ‘ political railways, and not railways 
tniended to serve any useful purpose .. . 
I think the colony will borrow recklessly 
while it can do so, and leave the day of 
payment to be met by some one, and at some 
time, no one knows exactly how or when. 


To realise a parallel case in Eng- 
land, we must imagine our Prime 


? Since largely increased. 
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Minister informing the public that 
in the course of a dozen years we had 
run upa debt of more than athousand 
million pounds; that in a time of 
peace, whilst in the apparent enjoy- 
ment of high prosperity, our every- 
day expenditure exceeded revenue 
by sixty millions a year; that in 
addition to these accumulating de- 
ficits, the debt was being enormously 
increased by the construction of 
public works intended to serve no 
useful purpose, but devised merely 
as a means of purchasing political 
support; and that this system was 
likely to go on unchecked, till the 
ruin of our credit prevented our 
borrowing more. 

Since the delivery of Mr. Staf- 
ford’s speech, we have been favoured 
with the production of more ‘ sur- 
pluses,’ which, however, will hardly 
occasion surprise after inspecting 
the machinery employed in their 
manufacture. The most recent 
specimen is that for the year ending 
June last, and is represented as 
reaching the magnificent dimen- 
sions of two or three hundred 
thousand pounds. The purposes 
to which it is proposed to be de- 
voted will, however, afford suffi- 
cient data for judging of its reality. 
With a professed surplus of that 
amount, it is proposed, in future, to 
pay out of revenue half the military 
expenses. With equal liberality, it 
is proposed, in future, to pay the 
interest on the public works debt 
out of revenue instead of capital. 
As to the cost of introducing im- 
migrants to the colony—one half 
of whom, it would appear, leave it 
shortly after arrival—that, we can 
only infer, will continue to be met 
in future, as in the past, out of 
capital. 

Here it occurs to me to suggest 
a question, which may be of interest 
to your readers, and might possibly 
be deemed suitable to propound to 
candidates at competitive examina- 
tions. If a ‘surplus’ of 200,000l. 
is requisite to enable a colony to 
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pay half the amount; of certain 
current expenses, what must be the 
magnitude of ‘surplus’ required 
to provide for the whole, and so 
establish an exact equilibrium be- 
tween revenue and disbursements ? 

In the foregoing review, I have 
confined myself, in estimating the 
amount of deficit, to considering 
the disbursements from the Con- 
solidated and Special Funds. The 
Public Works Fund formsa separate 
account, and whatever deficit may 
result from its operations will be in 
addition to that upon current ex- 
penditure. 

Proceeding to the consideration 
of this point, we find the Colonial 
Treasurer, in speaking of the rail- 
ways under construction, puts down 
475,000l. a year as the charge they 
will involve for interest, and he 
dwells upon it as matter for con- 
gratulation that they will, in all 
probability, pay more than working 
expenses. He does not, however, 
conceive the possibility of their 
yielding more than a fraction to- 
wards the 475,000l. a year. To 
meet that enormous liability, he 
points to an alleged increase of 
412,000l. in the general revenue. 
This, I shall show by-and-by to 
be as fictitious as the alleged sur- 
plus; but, in the meantime, it is 
noticeable that the year selected 
for comparison is that ending 
June 1871, for which the Colonial 
Treasurer admitted a deficit of 
122,000l., and the real deficit on 
which, as above shown, was nearly 
half a million. If, therefore, 
the alleged increase of revenue 
had equalled the additional charge 
for interest on railways, the annual 
deficit of half a million would still 
remain undiminished. 

But I do not admit that the 
revenue since 1871 has increased by 
the alleged 412,000/., and a very 
simple explanation will suffice to 
show the erroneous nature of such 
a supposition. It will be requisite, 
in the course of this article, to direct 
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attention to the character of the 
public works expenditure; for the 
present it is enough to remark that 
it has reached colossal dimensions, 
and that the funds to maintain it 
are obtained in this country. Now, 
it will be immediately evident that 
the capital so borrowed does not go 
out to the colony in the form of 
current coin of the realm, or Bank 
of England notes. Two millions 
borrowed by the colony does not 
imply two millions of golden 
sovereigns sent there, but simply 
an extra two million pounds’ worth 
of goods imported. These goods 
pay duty—some ten per cent. ad 
valorem, some much higher—and, 
as a consequence, the Customs 
receipts show an apparent increase. 
That, however, is not an increase 
of revenue. If the Government 
exacts, say, 15 per cent. all round, 
as duty on the extra food, clothing, 
and tools consumed by the labourers 
on public works, on the other hand 
it has to pay at least 15 per cent. 
more to the contractors employing 
those labourers; nor can anyone 
fail to see that as soon as the exces- 
sive public work expenditure ceases, 
that moment must the Customs re- 
ceipts collapse from their fictitious 
dimensions. In the meantime, 
however, the enormous public works 
expenditure answers the purpose of 
creating an imaginary increase of 
revenue, just as paying current 
expenses out of loan serves for the 
manufacture of surpluses. Whilst 
the 15 per cent. charged upon the 
extra importations is assumed to be 
revenue, the extra 15 per cent. paid 
to contractors is not counted us ex- 
penditure, but regarded as if it 
were represented by an article of 
value. 

As regards the works to which 
such large amounts are being 
devoted, Mr. Stafford, as we have 
seen, denounces them as ‘ political 
railways, and not railways intended 
to serve any useful purpose,’ and 
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the recent financial statement of the 
Colonial Treasurer would lead to a 
similar conclusion. There is good 
reason for believing that a fur- 
ther loan of four millions will 
shortly be applied for on the 
English market. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more desirable than 
to place the financial affairs of 
the colony, particularly its pub- 
lic works policy, in a favourable 
light. But, despite this, what 
are the best results which the 
Colonial Treasurer ventures to pre- 
dict? Why, that the railways will 
pay something ‘ in excess of work- 
ing expenses,’ and that the annual 
deficit they occasion will not exceed 
the alleged increase in gencral 
revenue, which he sets down at 
412,000l. What opinion are we to 
form of the character of public 
works involving a charge of 
475,000l. a year for interest, when 
it is regarded as matter for con- 
gratulation that they do not involve 
additional loss? I may be mis- 
taken, but I cannot bring myself 
to regard them as very successful, 
even though they should pay some- 
thing above working expenses and 
involve no greater loss than 412,000/, 
@ year, 

It may be imagined, perhaps, 
that indirect advantages resulting 
from the construction of such 
works might do something to com- 
pensate for the direct loss they in- 
volved. The railways of England, 
for instance, pay on an average about 
five per cent. per annum. No one, 
however, would attempt to define 
their usefulness as limited to the 
payment of that dividend. . By 
diminishing the cost of innumer- 
able articles, by increasing the 
value of land, they do an immense 
deal towards enriching the country. 
But if those lines of railway, in- 
stead of paying 5/. per cent., were 
of such a useless character that 
the traffic upon them was insuffi- 
cient to produce a dividend of 
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more than a few shiilings per 
cent., it is evident that their in- 
direct advantages must diminish 
in corresponding ratio. Nothing is 
clearer than that people will pay 
for what benefits them, and of that 
they are the best judges. Here, 
then, is a principle affording an 
easy means of estimating the value 
of public works to the commu- 
nity ; and we may accept it as a 
good general rule that the benefit 
to the public is in direct proportion 
to the profit they yield to their 
promoters. What, therefore, shall 
we say as to the public utility of 
works, which, so far from yielding 
a nett profit, involve an actual 
loss, modestly estimated at 412,000l. 
a-year ? 

Of course it is within the bounds 
of possibility that the view taken 
by the Colonial Treasurer may be 
too gloomy, and it will be well, 
therefore, to check it by such ex- 
perience as is afforded by the public 
works thus far completed. 

The first railway constructed in 
New Zealand was a line of about 
twelve miles, at the south end of 
the Middle Island. The cost of 
its construction was 367,1681/., and 
a year or two ago it was leased to 
the contractors, who worked it, for 
1,200], a-year. The interest on 
cost, at five per cent., would there- 
fore be 18,3581., or rather more 
than fifteen times its nett earnings. 
More recently it appears that the 
annual proceeds had risen to 1,6441., 
but the increase is attributable to 
an extension, whose cost I have not 
succeeded in ascertaining. 

Even this wretched result is 
spoken of with complacency by 
newspaper supporters of public 
works policy. One writer says 


‘it speaks volumes in favour of 
the question of railways, now before 
the public ;’ and he exults in the 
greatly increased traffic, which had 
nearly doubled. But as that in- 
crease was only brought about by 
NEW SERIES. 
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reducing the rates of carriage more 
than one-half, it practically amount- 
ed to the Government conveying 
twice the quantity of goods for the 
same amount of money. The 
gross receipts had not increased at 
all, and itis highly probable, there- 
fore, that the nett receipts were 
less. However, the writer pro- 
ceeds to say that ‘the line is work- 
ing most satisfactorily. Its col- 
lateral advantages are conspicuous,’ 
&c.; and in reference, I suppose, 
to the annual loss it involved of 
16,000]. a year for interest, he 
adds: ‘If these are the effects pro- 
duced by circumstances the most 
discouraging, who can fail to see 
that the establishment of railways 
as a general system must be attended 
with advantages of the highest 
importance ?’ 

In the same province I was told 
a jetty had been constructed at a 
cost of 40,000l., and that the only 
vessel that had ever lain alongside 
it was the one which discharged 
the timber for making an approach 
to it. 

In the town where I resided a 
post-office was built at a cost of 
35,0001. or 40,000/., and as that 
town had a population of only 
18,000, it will be seen that similar 
expenditure throughout the post 
towns of England would absorb 
about seventy million pounds. 

In the same town is a costly 
edifice called the Exhibition Build- 
ings. Some years ago it was 
thought proper to go in for an 
exhibition, consisting almost en- 
tirely of articles imported, and so 
the various tradesmen sent speci- 
mens of their showiest goods in 
plate glass cases. Well, for this 
essentially temporary purpose a 
permanent building was erected, 
and 20,0001. or 25,0001. is set down 
for that. When no longer required 
as an exhibition, it was turned 
into’ an hospital, a purpose it is 
exceedingly ill suited to, and for 
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which a proper building could have 
been constructed at a fraction of 
the cost. 

Some eighteen miles from Dune- 
din is a work of engineering art, 
called the West Taieri Bridge. It 
is built at a place where the Taieri 
river issues from a chain of hills 
and enters upon a plain. The mouth 
of the gorge is bell-shaped, or like 
the capital letter A. It is obvious, 
therefore, that, by bending the 
road a little inwards, it would have 
been possible to erect the bridge atthe 
cross-bar of the A, where the stream 
was narrow, and where, owing to 
the high banks, a sufficient elevation 
could be obtained to admit the 
passage of water in time of flood. 
Instead, however, of adopting this 
obvious course, the bridge was 
built on the plain, at the base of the 
A, and instead of being continued 
entirely across the stream, which 
here spreads out broadly, it was 
built only half way across, the 
remaining space being filled up with 
anembankment. The consequences 
were as might be anticipated. A 
flood came, and the river, not find. 
ing sufficient egress under the bridge, 
gradually rose till it reached the 
level of the embankment, which 
it then overflowed and ultimately 
washed away. Of course the 
embankment was replaced, and 
equally of course it was washed 
away again; the cost of replacing 
it after every flood amounting to a 
sum, which, if it had been profit 
instead of loss, would have been 
very handsome. Ultimately, it 
was resolved to discontinue the 
embankment, and when I inspected 
this work of art, the road went 
down into the bed of the river from 
which you ascended a steep in- 
clined plane to the bridge. This 
plan succeeded admirably. When 
the river was low, you could cross 
it without wetting your feet; but 
in time of flood, when a bridge 
became imperatively necessary, you 
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could only avail yourself of it by 
swimming half the distance. In 
conversation with engineers, I was 
told the cost of this was 35,o00l., 
whilst a perfectly efficient structure 
could have been erected for a tenth 
part of the money. There is a 
little inn adjoining the bridge, at 
which I stayed with a friend to 
lunch. The landlord, who was a 
canny old Scot, spoke in glowing 
terms of the neighbouring erection. 
He appeared to have a very lively 
appreciation of its ‘indirect ad- 
vantages.’ He told us that some 
time before, a party of workmen 
had been employed to repair the 
ravages of a flood, and proved 
splendid customers to him for seve- 
ral weeks. When their job was 
finished, he spoke to the foreman 
rather regretfully at the prospect 
of losing his boarders. But the 
foreman, he told us, replied, 
‘Bide a wee, mon, bide a wee. 
May be there will be another flood ; 
so we'll e’en just bide a wee.’ So 
the party of workmen stayed on 
with him; and after a pleasant 
week’s holiday, sure enough, an- 
other flood did come, undoing all 
their work, which had to be per- 
formed again ab initio. 

One of the public works com- 
pleted whilst I was resident in New 
Zealand was the Port Chalmers 
Graving Dock. This cost no less 
than 55,000l., and its nettreturn was 
4ool.a year. In conversation with 
the gentleman most interested in 
its management, I learnt that, in 
his opinion, it might perhaps ulti- 
mately pay as much as 5001, a year 
towards the 2,750l. of annual out- 
lay it involved for interest. This 
appeared to be regarded as highly 
satisfactory, and I do not doubt 
that similar works will be freely 
undertaken when there may be a 
prospect of their resulting in simi- 
lar loss. 

Another work recently completed 
is the Dunedin and Port Chalmers 
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Railway. Dunedin, I should ex- 
plain, is situate at the head of an 
inlet about twenty miles in length, 
half way up which is the main har- 
bour of Port Chalmers. Above 
that point the water is too shallow 
to admit the passage of ocean-going 
vessels, whose cargoes accordingly 
had to be brought up to Dunedin 
in lighters. To accommodate these, 
jettics and wharves were built at 
fabulous expense; whilst, to faci- 
litate their passage, dredging ope- 
rations were commenced ona grand 
scale. The dredge itself, I think, 
cost 20,0001. However, after the 
expenditure of many thousand 
pounds, it was resolved to construct 
a line of railway between the two 
places, which, of course, would 
render valueless three-quarters of 
what had been spent on the harbour. 
The work was accordingly handed 
over to contractors on a guarantee 
of 8 per cent. per annum over and 
above working expenses, on 70,000l., 
its estimated cost. When complete, 
it was generally understood to have 
cost its proprietors something like 
go,oool., and it was thereupon pur- 
chased by the Government for 
175,000/,—a transaction which bore 
a very striking resemblance to fling- 
ing 85,cool. into the sea. I was 
present at a public lunch, given at 
the inauguration of this line, when 
the Superintendent or Provincial 
Governor made a speech; and in 
view of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to purchase the railway, I 
could not avoid being struck by the 
fact, that, instead of depreciating 
it with the view of buying it as 
cheaply as might be, he said all 
that was possible in favour of the 
line. Had that line, he said, been 
constructed by the province, it 
would have afforded the means of 
constructing all the other railways 
throughout Otago. Its nett annual 


receipts would be 50,000l., and that, 
capitalised, meant a million of 
money. 
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The most extraordinary feature, 
however, in this transaction, was 
that the sum paid for the railway 
might have sufficed to deepen the 
harbour so to as to allow the passage 
of large vessels; and itis noticeable 
that, no sooner was the railway pur- 
chase completed than an agitation 
sprang up forthat purpose, which be- 
came necessary on account of local 
and intercolonial traffic. It is quite 
on the cards, therefore, that the 
175,0001. paid for the railway may 
be rendered practically valueless by 
harbour improvement. 

Among the lines in contempla- 
tion, and indeed partially com- 
menced, is one between Dunedin 
and Christchurch, which aresituated 
near the sea-coast, about 240 miles 
apart. The former town has about 
18,000 inhabitants, the latter per- 
haps 12,000, whilst between them 
are one or two townships with 
populations ranging from 1,000 to 
4,000. Most of these, too, are on 
the coast, and consequently enjoy 
the advantage of steam communi-. 
cation. It would be difficult, there- 
fore, to hit upon a locality where a 
railway was less needed, whilst an 
inspection of the country through 
which it must pass shows that its 
construction would prove costly in 
the extreme. The first part of the 
road lies over an exceedingly diffi- 
cult range of hills, whilst the other 
part, though generally level, is 
intersected by streains that are per- 
petually changing their beds, and 
consequently present unusual diffi- 
culties in bridging. These mostly 
rise in a range of mountains running 
parallel with the coast, and the sud- 
den melting of the snow makes 
them liable to violent floods, which, 
acting on the loose gravelly soil, 
occasions the constant change of 
bed. I have been over this part of 
the country by coach, and, where the 
rivers have been bridged for or- 
dinary traffic, it is not unusual to 
see the bridge high and dry, far 
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away from the stream it once 
spanned. 

The difficulty and expense of 
constructing railway bridges across 
such streams are, of course, very 
great. One alone is estimated to 
cost 60,000l., and the others may 
range from 20,000/, upwards. 
When, therefore, in addition to the 
enormous expense of construction, 
we consider the sparseness of the 
population through which this line 
would pass, it is difficult not to feel, 
with the Colonial Treasurer, that it 
would be matter for congratulation 
if such undertakings paid some- 
thing over working expenses and 
involved no further loss than that 
for interest on their cost. 

The commercial enterprises of 
the Government are, however, 
hardly even so financially successful 
as their public works. The latter, 
as we have seen, do sometimes pay 
working expenses, but the former 
never do. In thepublic accounts the 
two departments of electric tele- 
graph and post office are blended 
together ; but irrespective of interest 
of money sunk in post office build- 
ings, lines of wire, &c., there was 
an actual loss on the two depart- 
ments of 80,355/. one year, ard 
82,133/. the next. 

This, however, will not be con- 
sidered wonderful on glancing at 
the gigantic subsidies paid to steam 
services, and paid, too, not for the 
sake of obtaining quicker and more 
regular communication, but, to all 
appearance, with the very opposite 
view. When I was in the colony, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Service 
vid Suez worked like a piece of ma- 
chinery, and it would have been easy 
enough to have connected with it at 
Melbourne. That, however, would 
not do. The receipt and despatch 
of mails with perfect regularity 
was insufficient. It was decided we 
must have a line of our own, so the 
services of Webb’s San Francisco 
line were obtained at a subsidy of 
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46,0001. a year. The style of its 
working may be mildly called ec. 
centric. Sometimes a _ steamer 
would come. Sometimes none 
would come. Once a steamer came 
leaving the mail behind iti But 
whenever a mail did come it 
was invariably late; and, taking 
an average, it transpired that 
we purchased the privilege of 
having our letters delayed a week 
at an annual cost of 46,o0ool. But 
the incomprehensible feature in the 
affair is that this result was held to 
be highly satisfactory. The Govern- 
ment made no attempt to close the 
contract or even enforce fines for 
delay, and it was only got rid of by 
the contractors finding the service 
unremunerative and quietly dis- 
continuing it. For doing so with- 
out notice they were liable to a fine 
of 10,000l., but I have been unable 
to learn of its having been enforced. 
I remember, however, that one of 
the Ministry charged it as a great 
crime upon his opponent, that the 
latter entertained a sinister design 
to ‘strangle those great works,’ 
as he called the San Francisco mail 
service and other enterprises of a 
similar character; and a staunch 
supporter of the Government, 
speaking of the town selected as 
terminus of the line, said : 


He thought it was impossible to over- 
rate the results of that arrangement. In 
the first place it would introduce a little 
Yankee life amongst us, and the expendi- 
ture would not be 100,000/. but 200,000/. 
a year, which would be better than any 
goldficld yet discovered. 


I would call special attention to 
this speech as affording an illustra- 
tion of the almost universal ten- 
dency to embark in enterprises for 
other than their obvious and legiti- 
mate ends. Ifa newsteam line is pro- 
posed, the swift and regular trans- 
mission of letters is the last thing 
thought of. The main considera- 
tion is, what town shall obtain 
the incidental advantage of supply- 
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ing the vessels with provisions, and 
some pounds a year additional 
profit to the butcher and ship 
chandler is regarded as_ suffi- 
cient to compensate a loss .to the 
public of many thousands. Just 
the same with public works; the 
question of their proving remunera- 
tive is hardly thought of, the only 
object of each district being to 
secure as large a share as possible 
for itself for the sake of the tem- 
porary advantage resulting from 
the expenditure. So long as their 
construction is being proceeded 
with, almost everyone is satisfied. 
Accounts of the most flagrant 
waste excite no public feeling. 
There are no indignation meetings 
to denounce even the most outrage- 
ous extravagance, and the surest 
avenue to popularity is to aid and 
encourage it to the utmost. 

To the English reader such a 
position of aflairs may seem inex- 
plicable, contrary to the principles 
of human nature, and most obvious 
dictates of self-interest. Such a 
course must evidently end, sooner 
or later, in great disaster; how, 
then, is it conceivable that a people, 
possessing representative institu- 
tions and complete powers of self- 
government, can tolerate such a 
state of things? Now, it is un- 
questionable that if the sums wasted 
upon public works, and if the annual 
deficits occasioned by Government 
extravagance, had been replaced by 
taxation, an outcry would speedily 
have arisen, and the whole financial 
policy have been brought under rigid 
supervision. But hitherto the 
disagreeable consequence of in- 
creased taxation has never been 
associated with the idea of waste- 
ful expenditure. Instead of extra 


taxes being imposed to the extent 
necessary to make good the losses 
occasioned by Government extra- 
vagance, the deficits have merel 
been paid out of loan and added to 
the amount of debt. 


Consequently 
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the system, thus far, has produced 
no results of a disagreeable charac- 
ter. The day of reckoning has 
been postponed so often from year 
to year, that the people at last have 
got to think it will never come. 
The immediate advantages arising 
from great public expenditure have 
been repeatedly experienced, but 
the necessary drawback of severe 
taxation is as yet undreamt of; and 
so heavy is the amount that would 
be requisite to establish an equili- 
brium between revenue and expen- 
diture, that it is hardly a matter 
for surprise that colonial politicians 
should lack the courage to propose 
its being raised by taxation. And 
as the evil, too, has such an obvious. 
tendency to aggravate itself, it is 
to be feared there is much truth 
in what Mr. Stafford said, that : 


He thought the colony would continue to 
borrow recklessly whilst it could do so, 
and leave the day of payment to be met by 
some one, and at some time, no one knew 
exactly how or when. 


There are two arguments used by 
the supporters of the present system 
in reply to those who apprehend 
disastrous consequences. One is, 
that although each and every one 
of the public works may produce a 
loss, yet, in some inexplicable way, 
indirect advantages may result from 
the whole, and more than sufficient 
to compensate. The indirect ad- 
vantages resulting from such works. 
as the West Taieri Bridge we have- 
already glanced at, and it is difficult 
to see that any of a more desirable 
character have accrued from other 
public works. It must be remem. 
bered that there is nothing new in 
this policy. It has been going on 
with increasing rapidity for the last 
twelve years; and if any beneficial 
results were directly or indirectly 
deducible, it is time they became 
manifest. At present, under the 
stimulus of excessive public expen- 
diture, the revenue is made to show 
an apparent increase, but this, as 
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above explained, is fictitious and 
illusive ; and the only indirect results 
as yet to be perceived are the enor- 
mous increase of debt and steady 
recurrence of deficits. 

The other argument is the popu- 
lation theory. It is urged that, 
although the debt continues to ad- 
vance, an increased population, by 
affording a wider basis on which 
to levy taxes, may enable the colony 
to bear its enhanced burdens. For 
this purpose an extensive system of 
immigration has been set on foot, 
and a great number of people in- 
duced to go out. It is hardly 
necessary to glance at the question, 
which obviously suggests itself, as 
to what these people might say 
were they to learn the chief reason 
for desiring their company. How 
would they be likely to respond to 
what is, in effect, an invitation to 
go and help to pay other people’s 
debts? Putting their feelings out 
of the question, it is evident that, 
if immigration gives the Government 
a larger number of people to tax, 
it also necessitates an increase of 
taxation to pay the interest of what 
it spends in introducing immigrants. 
Assuming, however, the balance of 
advantages to remain with the 
Government, it is manifest that 
the benefit must depend on the 
permanence of the immigration. 
Now, I happen to have before me 
a New Zealand paper, of October 
last year, giving some important 
particulars on this point. It says: 


The statistical tables published by the 
Government of the numbers who arrived 
in and departed from the colony during 
the year ending December 1872 are worthy 
of some attention. These tables show the 
very unsatisfactory fact that while we have 
been, and are, paying very large sums for 
the introduction of immigrants into the 
several provinces, a very large outflow of 
our population is at the same time taking 

lace, and especially to sister colonies. 
hus, we find that 2,527 persons were in- 
troduced, or perhaps, more properly speak- 
ing, arrived by sea, at the port of Auck- 
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land, while there left the province, during 
the same period, 1,776. At Otago the 
immigrants who arrived were 3,181, and 
the number who left 1,731. At Westland 
the departures are stated as 572 actually 
in excess of arrivals. Canterbury, arrivals 
1,703, departures 580, Nelson received an 
accession of 154, and 74 took their depar- 
ture. The total arrivals in the colony 
during the year 1872 amounted to 10,725, 
while the departures therefrom amounted 
to no lessthan 5,752 souls. Scanning more 
particularly the details of the tables, wo 
find that although the exodus consists 
chiefly of males, there has also been a con- 
siderable number of families who have 
left, and further that a large proportion of 
those who have forsaken our shores have 
gone to other colonies. 


It transpires, therefore, that, with 
regard to the Immigration Scheme, 
a clear half of the money devoted to 
itisthrown away, and, that, in return 
for whatever advantages may result 
from the residence of one immigrant, 
the colony has to bear the expense 
of bringing in two. 

It is evident, moreover, that what- 
ever weight may attach to the argu- 
ment of increased population, de- 
pends on that increase keeping pace 
with the increase of debt. In Eng- 
land, as we know, the national debt 
is diminishing, not merely in propor- 
tion to population, but in actual 
amount. We should hardly con- 
gratulate ourselves if its reduction 
were only relative ; still less should 
we feel satisfied if it went on in- 
creasing, though in ‘he same ratio 
as population. But, in New Zea- 
land, even this condition does not 
prevail; for, during the last ten 
years, her debt has increased at six 
times the rate of population. From 
1862 to 1871 the population just 
about doubled, but the debt simul- 
taneously increased twelvefold. It 
is nonsense, therefore, to talk of the 
increase of population counterbalanc- 
ing the burdens of accumulated in- 
debtedness. I subjoin the figures 
showing the comparative growth of 
each, so far as I have been able to 
get at them : 
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Population 
atend 
of year 


49,802 


Total debt 
at end 
of year 


£501,516 


Total debt 
at middle 
of year 

1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 

1867 
1868 
1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 


99,021 
125,812 
164,048 
172,158 
190,607 
204,114 
218,668 
226,018 
237,249 
248,400 
256,167 
270,000* 


758,806 
1,219,059 
2,129,725 
4,232,484 
5,218,784 
5,482,202 
6,797,888 
6,889,968 
7,786,244* 
8,855,256* 
9,957,728" 
* Estimated only. 


£7,268,469 
8,304,020 
9,406,492 


According to the recent financial 
statement the total debt was 
12,500,0001., which, with a popula- 
tion of 300,000, gives an average 
of about 4ol. per head, incurred in 
twelve years, as compared with the 
23l. per head in England, which is 
the growth of two centuries. 

Reverting, however, to the ques- 
tion of population, it is not to be 
assumed that its increase necessarily 
implies an increase of revenue. For 
four consecutive years the popula- 
tion of New Zealand increased, 
whilst each year showed a diminu- 
tion in revenue. ‘Thus: 

Year ending 

Dec. 1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


Revenue 
£1,225,584 
1,194,512 
1,025,516 
960, 368 
936,188 


Subsequently, as we have seen, 
the prodigious Government expen- 
diture has occasioned an apparent 
increase, which, however, I have 
shown to be unreal and illusive. 

To the English reader it may 
perhaps occur that the Crown Lands 
of the colony present a resource 
available for the purpose of meeting 
its liabilities. In most of the pro- 
vinces, however, the greater part of 
the land has already been sold; and 
in those where any still remains, it 
is being rapidly disposed of, and its 


Population 
218,668 
226,018 
237,249 

. 248,400 

June 
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proceeds treated like current re- 
venue. It is loudly proclaimed 
that the land sales have, of late 
years, increased. So, indeed, they 
have, as will be manifest by glanc- 
ing at the subjoined table. But so 
far from that being an increase of 
revenue, as seems to be implied, it 
is ip reality only a diminution of 
capital. 
Land Sales 
1870-71 


1873-74 


But in truth there area large 
number of persons who support the 
present financial policy of New 
Zealand, without being misled by 
any of the arguments adduced in 
its favour, or indeed troubling 
themselves very much about ar- 
guments at all. Such persons 
admit the disastrous tendency of 
the present system, and acknow- 
ledge that its ultimate effect 
must be ruinous; but then they 
say,‘ Why need we trouble ourselves 
about that? Granted that such 
may be its ultimate result, in the 
meantime its effects are very agree- 
able. The Government expendi- 
ture is exceedingly stimulating to 
trade, and our object, therefore, must 
be to make as much money as we 
can whilst times are good, and be 
prepared to leave when the day of 
reckoning draws near.’ 

In the foregoing review of New 
Zealand finance the following signi- 
ficant facts have come under our 
notice : 

1. That it has grown into a per- 
manent practice, sanctioned by the 
Legislature, to defray large items of 
every-day expenditure out of bor- 
rowed money, and that the annual 
deficits more or less obscured by 
this process have ranged between 
four and five hundred thousand 
pounds. 

2. That vast amounts are being 
lavished on public works which it 
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is not even pretended will yield 
more than a fraction towards in- 
terest on their cost; the said interest 
being estimated at 475,000l. a year. 

3. That large amounts of bor- 
rowed capital are being devoted to 
introducing immigration, which 
does not prove permanent; and that 
in the meantime the interest on 
this, as well as on the public works, 
is paid out of loan. 

4. That the debt is increasing at 
a ratio sixfold that of population. 

5- That whilst the debt is thus 
rapidly increasing, the available 
assets of the colony, in the shape 
of unsold land, are still more rapidly 
diminishing. 

6. That in view of the only re- 
maining resource, that of increased 
taxation, a considerable number of 
colonists wisely express their inten- 
tion of Jeaving when the day for 
its imposition draws near. 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the financial policy I have been 
reviewing contravenes all the ac- 
cepted principles of economic sci- 
ence. 1 do not, however, mean to 
deny that there is in New Zealand, 
at the present time, a high degree 
of commercial activity. 1t is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to see how it could be 
otherwise. Imagine what would be 
the result in England were one- 
third of our taxation remitted, and 
the place supplied by money bor- 
rowed elsewhere. Imagine, in addi- 
tion to that, the Government spend- 
ing a hundred millions a year, 
likewise borrowed elsewhere, on 
public works, or, indeed, in any 
conceivable manner. Can anyone 
fail to see that the immediate effect 
would be to bring about a period 
of delirious prosperity? Let the 
House of Commons paraphrase the 
statement of the New Zealand 
Colonial Treasurer, and pass a reso- 
lution affirming ‘ That we are not 
justified, even if we were able to 
do so, in regarding our naval and 
military expenditure as an item to 
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be defrayed out of ordinary reve- 
nue ;’ let it declare that the cost 
of those departments is properly 
chargeabi .gainst loan, and ought 
to be excluded from consideration 
in making up our annual balance- 
sheet; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might then lay before the 
delighted House of Commons a 
budget glowing with prosperity. He 
might proclaim a ‘surplus’ of 
twenty or thirty millions, and charm 
his hearers with proposals for its 
distribution. He might repeal the 
income-tax, abolish stamps, and do 
away with the malt duty. With 
such a coutrivance for the manu- 
facture of ‘surpluses’ there need 
be no end to the good things ob- 
tainable. Imagination revels in the 
prospect. It might even be asked 
—if so simple a means is effica- 
cious in reducing taxation, why not 
apply it on a larger scale, provide 
the whole expenditure out of loan, 
and abolish taxation altogether ? 

Assuming such a policy as I have 
indicated to be adopted here, it is 
likely that the ‘ prosperity’ conse- 
quent thereon would Jead to a larger 
consumption of tea, coffee, tobacco, 
spirits, and other dutiable articles. 
‘The Customs and Excise might 
therefore show an increase; to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might proudly point as an evidence 
of the soundness of his financial 
system 

To set against these delightful ex- 
periences it might certainly happen 
that a reaction should set in. ‘The 
Ministry who had effected these 
‘wonders’ might be ousted, and 
their places filled by a Cabinet who 
would insist on meeting expen- 
diture out of revenue. ‘To etfect 
this severe taxation would be 
requisite, but that need not 
affect the happy features of the 
scheme as viewed from the stand- 
point of its inventors. They might 
emigrate to the United States, to 
Japau, or somewhere else; and, re- 
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ferring to their past labours, tri- 
umphantly contrast the ‘prosperity’ 
which attended their administra- 
tion with the awful collapse that 
ensued on its discontinuance. Thus, 
perhaps, they might preserve the 
reputation of being sagacious, 
far-seeing statesmen, and resume 
their old trade of manufacturing 
‘prosperity’ with augmented faci- 
lities. 

But for one trifling difficulty, too, 
this ‘ policy’ might be adopted all 
the world over. But for it we 
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might proclaim the Millennium, and 
realise the joysof the Golden Age. 
The one indispensable condition is, 
that every country should be a bor- 
rower, and no country a lender. 
That, however, is only a matter of 
detail, a difficulty which will doubt- 
less be surmounted; and I am con- 
tent to leave its solution to the 
brilliant genius that has already 
managed to go so far with so 
remarkable a scheme. 
lam, &e. 
Cuarues Fretiows. 
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SIR CHARLES BELL. 


ERHAPS in all the literature 
of medical biography—a litera- 
ture which has a scientific import- 
ance and human interest peculiarly 
its own—there is no life that leaves 
such a vivid and distinct impress as 
that of thegreat surgeon, Sir Charles 
Bell, and his fame doubtless stands 
at a higher point now than it did 
at any period of his lifetime. 

The actual practice of Sir Charles 
Bell, which is the barometer of the 
popular estimate of a surgeon’s 
ability, uever, despite some occa- 
sional brilliant bursts of prosperity, 
equalled, neither in London nor in 
Edinburgh, his legitimate expecta- 
tions or the fair standard of profes- 
sional rewards. Those who were 
brought into frequent contact with 
him imagined that they saw evi- 
dences of his being a disappointed 
man; perhaps they thought also 
that this disappointment was not 
without effect on his high and 
generous temper. But they also 
felt most emphatically, more per- 
haps than in the case of any other 
teacher of the time, that in the com- 
pany of Bell they were associated 
with a truly great man. The 
impress of greatness was in his 
looks, his eloquent words, his ‘ large 
discourse.’ His views extended 
far beyond the limited range of 
personal and professional interests ; 
and as all local, accidental, and tem- 
porary circumstances fadeaway from 
human memory, men are more able 
to do justice to a striking original 
geniusand intrepid high-minded life. 

In two great departments of intel- 
lectual effort Bell made his special 
mark. He made the greatest dis- 
covery in physiology since Harvey 
discovered the circulation of the 
blood, that of the functions of the 
nervous system. The state of 
medical science in respect to the 
nervous system is still to a great 
degree tentative and unsettled, and 


Bell’s labours were largely supple- 
mented by the late Marshall Hall, 
and, we may add, by such living 
writers as Drs, Russell Reynolds and 
Brown-Séquard. But Bell was the 
first to describe the anatomical 
structure of a nerve under the 
necessary conditions of uninter-. 
rupted continuity and circulation, 
and he will always be spoken of in 
medical literature as the great 
founder of scientific neurology. 

He wasnotonly surgeon butauthor. 
His Bridgewater Treatise, On the 
Hand, is a splendid exposition of 
the great leading argument of natu- 
ral theology; and, whatever shapes 
the teleological argument may as- 
sume, will remain one of the classics 
of the language. For patience, in- 
dustry, knowledge, accomplish- 
ments, originality, his reputation 
will remain in evidence in the 
series of his publications. 

It has so happened that the 
world has been permitted to enter 
into a close and unrestrained 
intimacy with the privaie life of 
this remarkable man. We have 
been enabled to see the struggles 
and achievements of a wide and 
affluent mind, and affectionate and 
noble nature. We are permitted 
to see how a rare domestic felicity, 
the intense attachment of friends 
and relatives, fully compensated 
for the comparative neglect of the 
world, and the unworthy attempt 
to rob him of his laurels as a dis- 
coverer. Not long after his death 
an article appeared in the Quarterly 
Review (vol. Ixxii.), evidently written 
by one who knew him well, and had 
full access to his letters and papers. 
Twelve years ago M. Amédée Pichot 
published a biography of no very 
conspicuous merit, but containing 
@ portion of his correspondence 
and a fair estimate of his labours. 
Quite recently a most charming 
volume has been published, com- 
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prising a bricf memoir and a 
large selection from the long unin- 
termitted correspondence which he 
maintained with his brother, George 
Joseph Bell. It is from these pub- 
lications, helped by some scattered 
notices in scientific literature and 
some private recollections of pupils, 
that we propose to sketch a career 
of which the ethical interest is hardly 
inferior to the scientific value. Not 
only did Sir Charles, to an indefi- 
nitely great extent, heal or alleviate 
human suffering, expand the limits 
of medical knowledge, and make 
valuable and lasting additions to our 
literature, but he has unconsciously 
left behind him in his letters one of 
the most winning portraitures that 
have ever graced medical biography. 

Charles Bell, born in Edinburgh 
in the year 1774, was the youngest 
son of a very poor clergyman in the 
small body of Scottish Episcopalians. 
The episcopal system at no period 
of our history has been noted for 
the equality or justice of its rewards. 
The father of Charles Bell was not so 
well off even as Goldsmith’s curate, 
‘passing rich with forty pounds a 
year!’ The income of the Reverend 
William Bell was twenty-five pounds 
per annum. He was obliged to 
withdraw a son from school because 
he could not afford five shillings a 
quarter for his schooling. Charles 
Bell never knew his father to the 
extent of any distinct recollection of 
him. It must bea question of much 
wonderment how the poor clergy- 
man’s widow contrived to bring up 
her family of sons, For many poor 
widows it must have been a sheer 
impossibility to have given her sons 
the most liberal education. But 
the mother of the Bells was a 
woman of very uncommoncharacter, 
and Edinburgh has extraordinary 
facilities for the education of the 
children of struggling families. 
Edinburgh gave Charles Bell and 
his brethren the teaching of the 
High School and of the University. 
There is no simpler, nobler story 
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to be oftener told in Scotland 
than the struggles of poor students 
of high thinking and plain living 
to come fairly abreast with the 
culture of their times. Doubtless, 
too, the poor lady had kinsfolk and 
friends, who, according to the 
measure of their small strength, 
would give practical sympathy. 
Charles used to say that all the 
education which he really had 
was derived from his mother. The 
pinch of that early poverty, the 
res angusta domi, the spectacle of that 
good mother’s constant struggles, 
always haunted him, much after 
the fashion of Mr. Dickens’s recollec- 
tions of his early days according to 
Mr. Forster. ‘For twenty years 
of my life,’ Charles Bell wrote, ‘I 
had but one wish—to gratify my 
mother, and to do something to alle- 
viate what I saw her suffer.’ In his 
case the upward struggle was con- 
siderably simplified and lightened by 
the help of his elder brothers. They 
had gone before and made things 
comparatively easy for him. Wher 
he was only eleven, one brother had 
made himself famous, and he was 
only seventeen when another brother 
was at the bar. They were good 
lads, they all pulled together, and 
John especially took on him all a 
father’s duties, while he freely ad- 
mitted the youngest son to a 
brother’s equalities. The struggles 
and efforts of these four boys might 
make up a story of which Scotland 
would be proud. A late professor 
in one of the Scottish Universities 
used to tell that in his country 
house he was one day engaged in 
watching the operation of coals 
being shot into his cellar. He 
recognised in the coal heaver a 
young student who had been at- 
tending his own class at Glasgow. 
He would make none the worse 
student because he joined manual 
labour to mental toil. It is hardly 
likely that the Bells were ever driven 
to labour with their hands, but there 
is abundant evidence that theirs 
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was the nitor in adversum experience 
for many weary years. On taking 
a retrospect of the past Charles 
was able to say, ‘ 1 am more grateful 
to Providence for the example set 
before me by my parents, than if 
riches and honours had descended 
from them—honours there certainly 
were.’ He once wrote on the margin 
of a work of medical biography, 
compiled by the once well-known 
archeological physician, Pettigrew, 
‘People prate about education, and 
put out of sight example, which is 
all in all.’ 

All the sons of this excellent 
couple became good and distin- 
guished men. The ties of natural 
affection were exceedingly strong in 
this family, in none more so than 
in Charles, and he pours out his 
whole soul to his brother George. 
He says, and no doubt truly, success 
was chiefly valuable to him ‘as it 
gave happinesstc the bestofbrothers.’ 
It should be remembered, however, 
that this was before his brother's 
wife and her sister Marion came on 
the scene, who greatly altered for 


the -better the complexion of his 
days. 

This brother, George Joseph, who 
was next in years to Charles, and 
about four years his elder, was 


a very remarkable man. George 
Bell’s legal work ought not to pass 
without notice. It expanded into a 
commentary on Mercantile Law, 
which has formed the basis of much 
practical legislation in Scotland, and 
has become a text-book not only in 
Scotland but also in England and 
Russia. Lord Cockburn says that 
it settlegeighty out of every hundred 
mercantije cases in Scotland, and 
has dong more for the fame of Scot- 
land in law than all the other Scottish 
law books pat together. He calls it 
the greatest book since Lord Stair’s 
Institutes. The work is quoted in 
the American case before the Geneva 
Court of Arbitration. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that 
the first Lord Tenterden’s book on 
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the Law of Ships, though practi- 
cally superseded in this country, is 
a ruling authority in the United 
States. George Joseph Bell missed 
the judicial promotion which was his 
due, and, like his brother Charles, 
subsided into the University chair. 
Between these two brothers the 
tenderest affection subsisted, like 
that of David and Jonathan, like 
that of Nisus and Euryalus; or, to 
take a modern instance, like John 
Scott and William Scott, Lords 
Eldon and Stowell. Any moralist 
wishing to illustrate the fraternal 
relation would find one of his finest 
illustrations in the Bells. 

The next brother in seniority was 
John Bell, the surgeon (more than 
ten years older than Charles), de- 
voted in early childhood to the 
craft of healing by his pious father, 
in gratitude for a successful opera- 
tion which he had undergone. As 
an operator John Bell attained Eu- 
ropean fame, and he had for many 
years a reputation at Edinburgh 
like Syme of a later day, though 
from a pugnacious temperament he 
lived in a chronic state of warfare 
with his professional brethren. 
John Bell was a little man and a 
lazy, but a capital operator and 
a terrible controversialist; his elo- 
quence, dexterity, ability, unrivalled. 
His health broke down; he was 
obliged to live abroad, and he died in 
Rome. 

The eldest brother, Robert, was 
a Writer of the Signet, and be- 
came Professor of Conveyancing to 
the Writers of the Signet. He in- 
troduced law reporting into the 
Scottish Courts ; and though one of 
the judges complained ‘the fellow 
taks doon ma very words,’ and 
other judges called him into the 
robing room to admonish him, with 
characteristic family intrepidity he 
persevered till the judges themselves 
acknowledged the utility of the 

ractice. 

Charles, having left the famous 
High School, began to study the 
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profession for which he had been 
always educated, and was naturally 
associated with his brother John. 
At the High School he had been 
a backward boy, but had a keen con- 
sciousness of his deficiencies. But 
the parents of dull boys need never 
despair ; good wines mellow slowly. 
Charles was still very young when 
it was predicted that he would 
become one of the first anatomists 
of the day. Up to 1798 he was 
associated with his brother John, 
giving him special assistance in 
drawings and preparations, In 
that year he was made a member of 
the College of Surgeons, and from 
that time he was associated with 
his brother both in lectures and in 
literature. There was a famous 


society of learned and accomplished 
men at Edinburgh about this time, 
of whom the most illustrious were 
Playfair and Dugald Stewart; but 
little or not at all noticed by this 
society there was a group of 
young men destined to supersede 


them, and acquire a wider and more 
illustrious renown, — Brougham, 
Horner, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Allen, 
Sydney Smith, and others. With 
some of these Charles Bell formed 
intimate relations which remained 
to the last. Such a bitter pro- 
fessional feeling existed in Edin- 
burgh against the keen, eccentric 
John Bell that he was eventually 
torced to discontinue his lectures, 
and his brother Charles resolved to 
shift the scene altogether, and come 
up to London. Lord Cockburn, 
in his Life of Jeffrey, describes 
Charles Bell at this time: ‘Gentle 
and affectionate, he was strongly 
marked by the happy simplicity 
that often accompanies talent, and 
was deeply beloved by numerous 
friends.’ Lord Jeffrey, writing after 
Bell’s death, shows how little that 
character was changed by the lapse 
of years and the conflicts of life. 
What may with strict justice be 
called the autobiography of Charles 
Bell commences with his narrative 
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of going up to London by the mail- 
coach. It would not be correct to 
describe him as a Scotch adven- 
turer, or even to say, as it is said 
in the notes to the Correspondence, 
that he had no personal friends in 
London. He had as friends of his 
youth men who were becoming very 
distinguished, and whom he would 
meet in town, or who would be able 
to give him some important intro- 
ductions. But he was himself a 
man able to stand on his own 
name and merits. Between 1799 
and 1801 he bad published his 
System of Dissection, with his own 
drawings and plates, and had also 
been associated with his brother 
John in an important anatomical 
work. It is to be regretted that we 
have no adequate account of his 
first Edinburgh career. 

When the first flush of enjoy- 
ment, of seeing the London sights 
and going into London society, had 
passed away, he saw clearly what 
very uphill work his professional 
progress would be, and at times he 
was deeply disheartened. We find 
him saying how ‘ weary’ he is, and 
that, like the prodigal son, he must 
throw himself on his friends again. 
He would pace London streets— 
what De Quincy culls ‘ the stony- 
hearted terraces’ — speculating 
where it might be his fate to 
dwell, and who, in the chances 
of the future, might be his asso- 
ciates. He had only a few good let- 
ters of introduction, but his repu- 
tation had gone before him, and we 
almost at once find him on terms of 
kindly intercourse with some of the 
most eminent men of science of the 
day. Sir Joseph Banks, ‘a very 
kingly figure of an old man,’ re 
ceived him at one of his breakfasts, 
and gave him a standing invitation. 
The illustrious Bailey, who always 
made a point of giving the heartiest 
welcome to young men of promise, 
showed him as much friendship and 
hospitality as his immense practice 
would permit. He associated with 
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Sir Astley Cooper (who once told 
Bell that it was difficult for a man 
to retire from business who was 
liable to be called upon by 7,000 
members of the profession whom he 
had educated), and he was especially 
familiar with Mr. Abernethy. Bell 
says in his note-book: ‘When I first 
came to London I was a great deal 
with him, and many a moonlight 
night have we wandered over half 
London when Abernethy had no 
other intention than of bidding 
me good night at his own door.’ 
Poor Abernethy would lecture the 
students who loved him against too 
muchstimulant,and then invitesome 
of them to dinner, where he would 
drink his bottle of port and sleep off 
the effects on the rug. The artists 
recognised and loved Bell. Sir David 
Wilkie, before departing for the 
Holy Land, toid nim how much his 
art had benefited by his teaching. 
Bell felt he was making way. He 
ventured to take a large, cheap, 
ill-repaired old house in Leicester 
Street, which once belonged to 
Speaker Onslow, though much de- 
pressed for a time by well-grounded 
doubts as to the wisdom of the step. 
Dr. Gibson, an American physician, 
who had been a pupil of Bell’s, in 
his Rambles in Europe has a good 
deal to say about this house. He re- 
ports that Bell’s servants left him 
one by one, that the house pupils 
dreaded sleeping in single rooms, 
and that once, ‘ while tossing about 
half asleep, Bell felt his foot seized 
by an ice-cold hand.’ The house was 
supposed to be haunted by a bean- 
tiful girl who died while engaged 
to be married, and whose body was 
dissected by London surgeons. It 
was moreover the very house where 
the so-called ‘Invisible Girl’ had 
exhibited, and Bell discovered part 
of the machinery belonging to the 
trick. Bell stayed at Onslow House 
for five years, and, inter alia, wrote 
here a charming essay, still un- 
published, A Letter to my Earliest 
Friend on a Method of Drawing. 
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The fees began to flow in after a 
pleasant fashion. We find him writ- 
ing with cheerful glee that the night 
finished with a guinea and the 
morning began with one. 

There is one work of Sir Charles 
Bell’s to which we must especially 
advert, which was published during 
the earlier years of his residence in 
London. This is that delightful 
work the Anatomy of Expression, 
justly a favourite with students of 
anatomy and students of drawing. 
Refused by several publishers, it was 
a book which the author especially 
loved and valued, and sought to 
improve to the very last; and 
although this handsome quarto 
appeals only to a very limited public, 
edition after edition regularly ap- 
pears. To a great extent, Mr. Dar- 
win’s last work includes and sup- 
plements that of Bell. Charles 
Bell's own sketches are of the most 
masterly kind, and give some of the 
highest examples both of humour 
and of pathos. But he chiefly dedi- 
cated art to the service of anatomy, 
in which his success was very great. 
‘I could not have conceived that 
anything could be so perfect and 
beautiful as his wax models,’ wrote 
Jeffrey. ‘I saw one to-day which 
was quite the Apollo Belvedere of 
morbid anatomy.’ The letter-press 
of the Anatomy of Expression shows 
how thoroughly Bell deserved the 
hackneyed praise of being an accom- 
plished man, There are many gems 
of criticism of a unique kind. The 
lover of letters will find various 
passages of Virgil, Metastasio, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, &c.? illus- 
trated in no Dryasdust manner. 
The range of authors is remarkable, 
and they are quoted in a way that 
evidences perfect familiarity. The 
poet-artist calls in the aid of his 
anatomical science, and demon- 
strates how precisely true to nature 
are the highest delineations of 
genius. To none of his writings did 
Bell more thoroughly address him- 
self con amore. He takes up some 
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great picture—say one of Hogarth’s 
—and shows how the artist has 
produced some specific desired effect. 
Again, taking the converse, from 
an analysis of the workings of 
nature he shows what should be 
the true character of art. Many of 
his pages would read like severe 
criticism on much of the mere- 
tricious and inaccurate drawing and 
painting of the human figure at 
the present day. He shows also 
how the highest beauty is not 
sensuous, but essentially exists in 
the expression. With his love of 
comparative anatomy Bell contrasts 
varieties of expression in man and 
in animals, and states a law of dis- 
similars which may be commended 
to the attention of those who would 
wish to see the converse of Mr. 
Darwin’s reasoning. Everyone who 
wishes to study art intelligently 
must work on some such lines as 
Bell has indicated in his remarkable 
volume. 

Bell would not fail to be highly 
gratified by the praises which many 
artists hastened to give his book, 
and also by the permanent place it 
occupied. But he was determined 
to be a man of science rather 
than artist, and he writes: ‘I 
have often been troubled with the 
perverseness of people attaching 
merit to the drawings of my book, 
and closing their eyes altogether on 
the reasoning.’ He became a can- 
didate for the office of Professor of 
Anatomy to the Royal Academy, 
and Abernethy withdrew his candi- 
dature in deference to Bell’s supe- 
rior merit. Sir Astley wrote to say 
that he should tell the king that he 
ought not to vote for any other 
person. Bell was unsuccessful, re- 


peatedly unsuccessful ; then, as now, . 


public competition by no means 
securing the selection of the best 
man. Still the little red fee-book 
yielded comfortable results, which 
at this time satisfied Bell’s humble 
aims, though no larger sum is men- 
tioned than a quarter of what has 
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been obtained by some provincial 
practitioners, and in his best days 
his professional income little ex- 
ceeded two thousand a-year. In 
1810 the skilful surgeon was him- 
self attacked by scarlatina. Even 
in his delirium he retained his 
habit of scientific observation, and 
there are few passages in medical 
literature more curious than where 
he marks his sensations at the time 
which gave the utmost anxiety to 
his friends. ‘ As to the delirium, it 
was never such as you suppose; 
especially the first nights, it was 
rather agreeable. A painter, with 
a look of self-gratulation, seemed to 
place his piece on an easel; another, 
with an air of superiority, displaced 
the first, and substituted his own 
style ; athird frowned and terrified 
the last, until, in rapid succession, 
I saw the finest pieces of history, 
the most romantic scenery—ban- 
ditti, ruins, aqueduct. . Every 
absurdity of my imagination I ob- 
served to have a distinct origin in 
the impression on the sense. When 
the light was vivid, the candles and 
fire burning bright, the truth of sen- 
sation corrected all aberrations. In 
total darkness, too, I was free of 
false perception ; but in the obscure 
light of the rushlight on that grey 
canvas that seemed to be drawn 
across the vision by the shutting of 
my eyelids, the reflex sensation per- 
petually exhibited the most romantic 
scenes, or the richest ornaments, or 
the gayest festoons of flowers.’ 
Various passages might be cited 
from medical biographers, showing 
the care with which medical men 
have analysed and registered the 
phenomena of their illnesses, but 
none are so vivid and poetical as 
Bell's. 

When he recovered he went 
to Edinburgh to visit his brother 
George. And there he renewed his 
acquaintance with the sister of his 
brother’s wife. They became en- 
gaged, and we have some of his 
love letters, which contrast very 
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remarkably with the general run of 
this description of literature, and 
he tells her of all his early struggles 
in London. Next year they were 
married, and he had the happiness 
of taking his wife on their bridal 
tour to the Lakes and to Oxford. 
Then he brought her to the new 
home which he had prepared for 
her and himself in Soho Square. 
So commenced a wedded life that 
proved to be of the rarest felicity. 
‘I watch her ever,’ he writes to his 
brother, ‘and the animated colour 
in her cheek is sunshine to me.’ 

He now ventured on the great step 
of taking the Medical School in 
Great Windmill Street, connected 
with the Hunters and many other 
illustrious men. ‘Charles did not 
sleep all night,’ writes the wife ; ‘ he 
wakened me with “Oh, May, it will 
be a noble museum.”’ Later he 
touched the highest point of his 
professional career in his election to 
be surgeon of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. Still the money did not 
come in. ‘Everything goes well 
with me but money. I confess to 
you, my dear George, I am sick and 
heavy, and out of heart, at being so 
poor. I have parted with my man- 
servant, and shall not take another 
till toward winter. Let it go no 
further—make confidant of no one 
relating to my matters. There is 
not a creature in the world but 
yourself that can retain a respect- 
able opinion of a poor man.’ 

The school in Windmill Street, be- 
fore the establishment of London 
University and King’s College, de- 
servedly stood very high. Bellwas an 
admirable lecturer (though not al- 
ways so punctual as he might have 
been), and his brother-in-law, John 
Shaw, was the best of assistants. 
Bell was a wonderful operator ; his 
right hand had a wondrous cunning 
for delicacy and precision, but he 
suffered intense nervousness before 
undertaking a difficult operation; and 
in lecturing too he was somewhat ner- 
vous ; never more so than when one 
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day ‘he descried the capacious white 
head, and cold impassible look of 
that sagacious old man Cline.’ 

Military surgery was his special 
forte. Many foreigners of distinc- 
tion came to him; the Emperors 
Alexander and Nicholas sent him 
valuable rings for services rendered 
to Russian generals. In 1809, when 
the remnants of our army, after 
Corunna, landed at Portsmouth, 
Bell set to work at Haslar Hospital 
that he might mature and extend 
his knowledge of military surgery. 
He says in a letter: ‘Each day as 
I awake I still see the long line of 
the sick and lame slowly moving 
from the beach. It seems to have 
no end.’ 

When the news of the battle of 
Waterloo came, Bell immediately 
started for the Continent. ‘ John, 
how can we let this pass?’ he 
exclaimed to his brother-in-law, 
who had always been to him as 
another self; ‘there is such an oc- 
casion of seeing gunshot wounds 
come to our door, and let us go.’ 
They started with no other pass- 
ports than the surgical instruments 
which the brothers-in-law shook in 
the faces of the officials, and 
which proved sufficient. When 
Bell arrived at Brussels it was 
elevendays after the great battle, and 
only then arrangements were being 
made for the reception of the 
wounded. From Brussels he wrote 
a letter to his brother, which the 
latter showed Sir Walter Scott, 
who was so filled with enthusiasm, 
that he at once came over, and 
afterwards wrote Paul’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk. In a letter to his 
friend Leonard Horner, he mentions 
how he worked for thirteen hours 
continuously, knife in hand, until 
his arms dropped powerless through 
his exertions, 


Bell did much to promote the 
surgical knowledge which might 
beuseful in aftertimes. His sketches 
of the wounded were afterwards re- 
produced in water-colours; many of 
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them are now in the College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh; others in 
the University College of London; 
and seventeen, together with his 
note-book, are at the Royal Hospi- 
tal, Netley. He vividly describes 
the French wounded: ‘ Low, ex- 
hausted, beaten,—you would still 
conclude with me that those were 
fellows capable of marching unop- 
posed from the west of Europe to 
the east of Asia. Strong, thick-set, 
hardy veterans, brave spirits and 
unsubdued, they cast their wild 
glance upon you, their black eyes 
and brown cheeks finely contrasted 
with their fresh sheets. From all I 
have seen, or all I have heard of 
their fierceness, their cruelty, and 
bloodthirstiness, I cannot convey to 
you my detestation of this race of 
trained banditti.’ 

We must now say a few words 
on Bell's great scientific discovery. 
When Abernethy had perused his 
papers on the Nervous System, he 
exclaimed, ‘ What stupid chaps we 
have all been not to think of this 
before!’ As Dr. Amédée Pichot 
says, ‘This was almost the egg of 
Columbus over again.’ We find 
him so early as 1807 writing to his 
brother George that he was burning 
as on the edge of a great discovery. 
‘I consider the organs of the out- 
ward senses as forming a distinct 
clags of nerves from the other. I 
trace them to corresponding parts 
of the brain totally distinct from 
the origivs of the other.’ Motion 
and sensibility being the great 
functions of life, and at the same 
time being perfectly separable in 
idea and in fact, Bell inquired 
how nature could have given them 
onecommonconductor. Anatomists, 
by cutting through the trunk of a 
nerve, at once deprived the limb of 
motion and feeling. It was Bell 
who made the great scientific guess 
that what appeared one nerve 
must in reality be a bundle of 
nerves packed and tied together 
for the purpuse and convenience of 
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distribution. ‘ But are those single 
nerves really single ?’ was his first 
inquiry, that at once went to the 
heart of the matter. He ascer- 
tained by careful dissections that 
the spinal nerves, in appearance 
single, sprang from two roots, and 
were composed of two distinct 
filaments. His fundamental prin- 
ciples are, first, that nerves similar 
in their substance and structures 
differ in endowments and functions 
as in origin ; and, secondly, that the 
nerves owe to their roots in the 
great nervous centres (these being 
the brain, the cerebellum, the me- 
dulla oblongata, and the spinal 
marrow) their respective endow- 
ments—the one motion, the other 
sensation. Sir Charles Bell says: 
‘The key to the system will be 
found in the single proposition, 
that each filament or trunk of 
nervous matter has its peculiar 
endowment independently of the 
others which are bound up along 
with it; and that it continues to 
have the same endowment through- 
out its whole length. If we select 
the filament of a nerve, and if its 
office be to convey sensation, that 
power shall belong to it in all its 
course wherever it can be traced ; 
and wherever in the whole course 
of that filament, whether it be in 
the foot, leg, thigh, spine, or brain, 
it may be brnised, or pricked, or 
injured in any way, sensation and 
not motion will result; and per- 
ception arising from the impression 
will be referred to that part of the 
skin when the remote extremity of 
the filament is distributed.’ Sir 
Charles Bell, following the example 
of Abernethy, who abhorred vivi- 
section, shrank from the experi- 
ments on the living subject, which 
would fully have verified his con- 
clusions. It would not be correct 
to say that Bell altogether abstained 
from such experiments, but he made 
them as slight as he could, and 
threw them up when he saw they 
must entail intense suffering. His 
H 
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view belonged mainly to ‘the anti- 
cipations of science ;’ like Hunter, 
he saw by the force of reason, the 
penetration of genius, the cardinal 
facts which subsequent microscopic 
observation has confirmed. Bell’s 
theory was fully confirmed by the 
experiments of the celebrated French 
physiologist, M. Majendie, who, in 
fact, was very near anticipating 
his discovery. The honour of 
priority, however, clearly belongs 
to Bell. Men of science by common 
consent have given to the principle 
of the distinct functions of the two 
roots of a nerve the name of the 
Lex Belliana. He complains some- 
what bitterly in the preface to his 
Nervous System of the attempts that 
were made to deprive him of the 
honour of discovery. Miiller, the 
German physiologist, says that the 
discovery of the circulation of the 
blood by Harvey and the discoveries 
of Charles Bell in the nervous 
system are the two grandest that 
have ever been made in physiological 
science. Bell further worked out 
his theory of the ‘ Nervous Circle,’ 
which led Dr. Marshall Hall to the 
discovery of the ‘ reflex’ or ‘ reflec- 
tive’ functions. Brown-Séquard 
has been one of the best recent 
exponents of Bell’s system. 

We have now before us Bell’s 
quarto work On the Nerves, pub- 
lished in 1830, consisting of his 
papers contributed to the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, the study 
of which book would be necessary 
for the purpose of comprehending 
the full character of his discovery. 
Before its publication the whole 
subject of the physiology of the 
nervous system was in a confused 
state. After it all students of the 
subject were obliged to begin de 
novo. So early as 1811 he had 
sketched out his leading ideas in a 
tract printed for private circulation, 
‘ An Idea of a New Anatomy of the 
Brain, submitted for the Observa- 
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tion of the Author's Friends.’ The 
chief use of this was that it enabled 
him to vindicate his claim against 
Majendie for priority of discovery. 
The whole controversy became so 
bitter and distasteful to Bell that 
he abstained even from reading the 
pamphlets that were published. 
We have been unable to do more 
than indicate the general nature 
of his discoveries; if we entered 
into it fully we should also have 
to notice the modifications which 
have subsequently been made by 
scientific men in Bell’s experi- 
ments and conclusion. The whole 
subject may be easily mastered in 
such a popular work as Dr. J. B. 
Carpenter’s Principles of Human 
Physiology. The late President of 
the British Association remarks 
that it is only in the vertebrata 
that the difference between the 
offerent and efferent fibres of the 
nerves has been satisfactorily de- 
termined. ‘The merit of this dis- 
covery is almost entirely due to Sir 
C. Bell. He was led to it by a 
chain of reasoning of a highly 
philosophical character ; and thongh 
his first experiments on the spinal 
nerves were not satisfactory, he 
virtually determined the respective 
functions of their two roots by ex- 
periments and pathological obser- 
vations upon the cranial nerves 
before any other physiologist came 
into the field.’ ' 

Charles Bell was one who had 
a thorough love of nature. In his 
own phrase he ‘wearied’ for the 
country. When he got out of 
town, was aware of the absence of 
din, felt the fresh breeze, saw the 
clouds over head and the green 
grass around, he would ask himself, 
‘What have I got in exchange for 
this?’ He found, however, that it 
was not enough to get out of 
London. He perceived the neces- 
sity of having some object of in- 
terest, some pursuit, some pastime, 


Carpenter's Human Physiology, p. 123. 
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when he took his country holi- 
day. 
Charles Bell found his pastime in 
fishing. He rises into a vein of 
pictorial eloquence on the subject 
which would do the highest credit 
to Izaak Walton’s Piscator. ‘That 
varying darkness of the brown 
rushing waters, the pools, the vales, 
the fantastic trees—go round the 
world, you shall not see these unless 
you have a fishing rod in your hand.’ 
Originally he took up fishing ration- 
ally and on principle, as he said, but 
it became a passion. Indeed, there 
were not wanting criticisms that he 
devoted too much time to the pis- 
catorial art. He was very awkward 
at first, and learned all the delicacies 
of the wrist in hisowndrawing room 
in theevenings. He seems to have 
become an admirable fisherman. 
Christopher North says, ‘ Now fora 
fish. Let’s show the heaviest 
salmon in the Tweed. Let’s put on 
a bigger and a brighter professor. 
Would that Sir Charles Bell were 
here, who excels in all he tries— 
artist, anatomist, angler of the first 
water!’  Bell’s constant notices 
of his fishing show the sense of 
genuine enjoyment. ‘I have got 
an order for Lord Cowper’s water 
at Panshanger, which is a sweet 
valley with a pretty running water. 
The trout are as large as young 
salmon, and give me great sport. 
These English parks are, as you 
well know, the great ornaments of 
England. They afford solitudes and 
picturesque beauties.’ He even con- 
templated writing a book upon the 
subject which should ‘ please every- 
one.” Onmore grounds than one it 
would have been interesting. But 
he subordinates’ even this amuse- 
ment to the serious purposes of life. 
The whole theory of true recreation 
might be gathered from his example 
and precepts. ‘If there be any 
best bits in The Hand,’ he writes, 
‘they were written after a day of 
comparative retirement and relaxa- 
tion at Panshanger or Chenies. I 
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have tasked myself, while throwing 
a line, how I should express myself 
on going to the little inn to tea. It 
is thus that one has the justest and 
fairest views of nature, which I 
believe would never rise into the 
mind of him who has the pressure 
of business upon him, at least such 
business as mine.’ With fishing he 
used to combine sketching. He 
made his fishing a means of achieving 
all kinds of useful objects. ‘ By 
fishing you contemplate nature ; you 
are interested in the weather, in the 
winds that blow, in insects, their 
season and their habits and pro- 
pagation; and the fishes are a 
study ; they are timid and voracious ; 
they have their time of rest and of 
activity, and offeeding. Then your 
many faculties are in exercise ; your 
eye acquires a capacity for distant 
and minute objects; your hand 
dexterity, your fingers neatness. 
Then in fishing you are brought to 
spots of secluded loveliness. M. 
said to me, “I do notbelievethat you 
ever look at the landscape.” “ You 
are mistaken,” said I; “to-day I fell 
flat on my back, and when I looked 
up and saw the rocks, and hanging 
oaks and birchwood, I thought I 
never beheld such enchantment.”’ 
In 1831 Bell received the 
Guelphic order of knighthood. He 
was one of a scientific band 
which included Herschel, Babbage, 
Brewster, admitted to the honour. 
Other more important changes in 
his life gradually took effect. The 
school in Windmill Street had had 
its day, but was absorbed in larger 
institutions. Bell had indignantly 
thrown up his Chair of Physiology 
in the London University through 
the difficulties of dealing with 
the Council. He was now without 
public employment, and had to 
depend solely on the practice of 
his profession. In 1835 the Chair 
of Surgery at the University of Edin- 
burgh was offered to him. At the age 
of sixty-three, the process of trans- 
plantation must have been a some- 
H2 
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what perilous experiment. He, 
indeed, came back to the city of 
his youth, where he would find 
or make many friends, but it was 
covered with new buildings, crowded 
with a new population, ‘other 
faces, alien minds.’ Though his 
fame stood high, even a great repu- 
tation can rarely penetrate through 
the network of new interests; 
and as a matter of fact he found 
himself altogether mistaken in the 
estimate he had made of the large 
private practice that would flow to 
him. Yet there were many induce- 
ments to accept the offer—the com- 
parative ease of professional life, 
the nearness to his brother and his 
family, the beautiful neighbourhood 
of the ancient city. He yielded to 
the invitation, but it was not with- 
out a struggle; and after its 
acceptance we find no expressions 
of regret. He left his old London 
home and was able to say, ‘I leave 
noenemy behind me, and Marion is 
universally beloved.’ Sir Henry 


Halford headed his brethren in pre- 


senting him with a splendid testi- 
monial, 

At Edinburgh he was always 
close to a charming country. ‘In 
forty minutes from the door I am 
in the most beautiful scenes 
imaginable, having an extent of 
river which affords every variety of 
long cast in smooth and deep water, 
the ripple and cascade and deep 
pool; and then I sit and sketch or 
fish in perfect solitude. God knows 
Iam grateful. . . I never lose the 
sense of the comparative rest to my 
weary feet here, compared with 
that slippery position in London, 
where you must run to stand still, 
like the criminal in the treadmill.’ 

In 1840 he started for a tour, a 
genuine artist’s tour. He went by 
way of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Genoa, and Bologna. In all the 
medical schools at these places he 
found that his medical fame had 
preceded him. At Paris he was 
received in a most amusing way by 
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MM. Rout and Petit. When he 
handed in his card, one of the 
doctors said, ‘Ah, Sharley Bell. 
C’est Ini-méme!’ and the students 
all gathered round, and the ward 
resounded with ‘ Sharley Bell,’—and 
Sir Charles was greatly pleased. 
The eminent Professor, M. Rout, 
dismissed his class without a lecture, 
saying, ‘Gentlemen, enough for 
to-day, you have seen Charles Bell.’ 
Foreign philosophers, who may be 
said most truly to represent the 
judgment of posterity, delighted te 
do honour to Bell. Cuvier, when- 
ever he visited England, came to 
see Bell and was a correspondent of 
his. When he was dying the 
thought of Bell’s discoveries was 
in his mind, and pointing to the seat 
of his disorder he said, ‘ Ce sont les 
nerfs de la volonté qui sont malades.’ 
Baron Larrey insisted on dining 
with Char-les Bell. Tiedman es- 
teemed it an honour to be his guest. 
Bell, as a thorough artist, especially 
enjoyed his visit to Rome. Sir 
Charles was a thorough artist, and 
many of his art criticisms are well 
worthy of study. He thought how 
he should be able to enrich his book 
on the Anatomy of Expression. It 
need not be said how he went and 
gazed on the spot where his brother 
John was buried. In returning 
from Rome Sir Charles was in the 
steamboat office at Basle. A travel- 
stained gentleman came in hastily. 
‘Are you Sir Charles Bell? I am 
Dr. Arnold ; we have been tracing 
you for the last three days. Mrs. 
Arnold has been ill, will you come 
and see her.’ Dr. Arnold and Sir 
Charles Bell never met again. Sir 
Charles died in 1842, aged 67, and 
Dr. Arnold in the following June, of 
the same disease. 

Bell had gone into England on 
a vacation tour. From the first, 
however, we find from his letters 
—those letters which, to our mind, 
are the brightest and sweetest 
in the whole literature of cor- 
respondence — that he complains 
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grievously of spasmodic pains, none 
other, indeed, than the fearful 
angina pectoris. While assisting at 
an operation he was suffering from 
severer pains than his patient. In 
the course of his tour he came to 
Hallow Park, near Worcester. One 
night he felt very ill, but the next 
day he seemed perfectly well. The 
day after that he and his wife 
strolled into the churchyard. There 
he sketched an old yew tree, some 
sheep feeding, the winding Severn, 
and some distant hills. He long 
sat in a shady nook sketching. At 
dinner a medical man who was at 
the table noticed a sudden pallor 
steal over his face, but it disappeared 
so quickly that he fancied he had 
been mistaken. That evening, in 
the drawing room, after pointing 
out the beauties of Da Vinci's 
Last Supper, he retired to rest. 
Again an attack came on, but it 
yielded to remedies. Feeling better 
he had his ‘ Evening reading.’ The 
passage of Scripture selected was 
the twenty-third Psalm, and the 
last prayer was the beautiful 
evening collect for ‘That peace 
which the world cannot give.’ 
Then he slept soundly, but awoke 
next morning with a severe spasm. 
While his wife was rising to drop 
his laudanum for him, he laid his 
head on her shoulder and there 
‘rested.’ The circumstances of 
his death were strikingly like 
those of the death of Dr. Arnold, 


which happened so shortly after- 
wards. 

We shall not think it necessary to 
add anything to our brief record of 
a truly noble life. Indeed, the auto- 
biographical volume on which it is 
mainly based, with all its undoubted 
charm and value, has the drawback 
of being of a very fragmentary kind. 
But we think we have said enough 
to justify the lofty and affectionate 
estimate with which so many regard 
the memory of Sir Charles Bell. 
It has been his happy lot that the 
works by which he 1s chiefly known 
will have an abiding and increasing 
influence. His great discovery laid 
the basis of the exact scientific know- 
ledge that will yet be fruitful of heal. 
ing to thousands of sufferers. His 
work On the Hand greatly aids 
man’s knowledge of the marvellous 
mechanism of his own structure, 
while it tends tostrengthen the cause 
of virtue and religion in his heart. 

The memory of his great dis- 
covery, the recollection of his elo- 
quent reasoning, are strong upon us 
as we write. But above all, we 
recall the happy mixture of Bell’s 
character; the cheerful piety, the 
serene wit, the love of science, of 
nature, of man, of God, which, so 
to speak, bring him down from the 
cold heights of intellectual power, 
and bind him to us with all the 
engaging qualities of a companion 
and a friend. 

F, A. 
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OPINIONS OF THE CONTEMPORARIES OF THE 
EVANGELISTS AS TO THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 


ao a matter that has so keen a 
stimulus for the curiosity of 
mankind, it is extraordinary that 
we have to go back to the time 
when Arabic was the learned lan- 
guage of Southern Europe, in order 
to find a systematic account of the 
varied opinions, held by the country- 
men of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
as to the invisible world. 

One of the most beautiful pas- 
sages in the voluminous writings of 
Maimonides, the Second Moses, as 
he was not inappropriately called, 
is that in which he details the dif- 
ferent opinions held, within the pale 
of Jewish orthodoxy, as to the good 
and evil promised and threatened 
by the Law; the immortality and 
future destiny of the soul; and the 
reign of the King Messias. With 
this should be read the very different 
explanation given, by the school of 
Alexandria, to the passages relied 


on by the several advocates of the 
five distinct theories designated by 


Maimonides. This we find most 
clearly set forth in the writings of 
Philo. Lastly, in the language of 
the writers of the New Testament, 
we find full and frequent allusions 
to now one, now another, of these 
varied and conflicting views. 

That party amongst the Jews 
which may properly be spoken of 
as the old high church of that com- 
munion, namely the Karaites, rest- 
ing on the unquestioned fact that 
the written Law is silent as to the 
invisible future, held, for that 
reason, that all knowledge of the 
subject was unattainable by man- 
kind. Avstate of philosophic doubt, 
however, is so intolerable to any 
but the highly educated mind, that 
the Karaite view becomes more 
prominent, in literature, under the 
form of the scoffing questioning, or 
positive denial, of the Sadducees and 
Baitoceans ; who are spoken of by 


the Evangelists as saying that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel nor 
spirit. It was consistent both with 
the more reserved habit of thought 
of the Karaites, and with the most 
zealous sectarian energy of the Sad- 
ducees, to hold and teach, that the 
good promised by the Law was exclu- 
sively temporal. Substantial earthly 
enjoyments ; the prosperous condi- 
tion of the people of Israel under a 
king of their own race; the due 
maintenance of the sacrifices and 
rites enjoined by the Law of Moses ; 
the accession of numerous proselytes; 
and the existence of the kingdom 
of Israel as the envy and admiration 
of the world, and the terror and 
scourge of its enemies ; were the out- 
come of the furthest glance into 
the future that was considered 
feasible by that grave and ancient 
party, which limited tothe narrowest 
possible extent their acceptance of 
the authority of the Oral Law. It 
was as asserting the supremacy of 
the Pentateuch, and underrating 
the traditions, or at all events the 
later traditions, embalmed in the 
Mishna, that this great party was 
bound together ; the views as to the 
future life being a deduction from 
this prime doctrine, rather than, at 
all events at first, a definite dogma. 
The view most radically opposed 
to the doubt of the Karaite party, 
was that which reduced the dif- 
ference between the visible and in- 
visible world to a question of 
locality. This idea would naturally 
be most prevalent amongst the most 
uneducated Jews. It is also that 
in which they were, on the whole, 
the most in accordance with other 
nations. This view is most dis- 
tinctly expressed in the parable of 
Dives and of Lazarus, addressed, in 
their own language, to those who 
regarded Paradiseand Sheolasactual 
localities, to which the dead were 
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remitted immediately after death ; 
and in which their existence, except 
in the unmingled character of its 
pleasures or its pains, does not 
appear to be very intelligibly dif- 
ferent from that on earth. 

Removed alike from the silence 
of the Karaite, and from the intense 
realisation, by the more ignorant de- 
votee, of the unseen world, was the 
semi-classic view of Philo, ;which 
finds expression in one of the most 
beautiful passages of the most elo- 
quent writer in the New Testament. 
With Philo, death itself was the 
anastasis, or upstanding, of the 
immortal principle from the body. 
The spirits of the departed hover 
in the air around us. Angels, de- 
mons, souls, Philo says, are only 
other names for the same things—for 
these aérial hovering beings. Such, 
beyond doubt, is the idea conveyed 
by the stirring words, ‘ We also are 
compassed about by so great a cloud 
of witnesses,’ which directly fol- 
low the enumeration of the chief 
departed worthies of the Jewish 
history. 

The thought of a future re-in- 
carnation of the departed soul— 
that thought which reared the py- 
ramids of Egypt, and which has 
not only been the origin of the 
practice of embalming ; but is indi- 
cated, by the kneeling position in 
which skeletons are found, to have 
been held by the cromlech-build- 
ers of pre-historic times—is to a 
certain extent independent of the 
ideas entertained as to the imme- 
diate future of the spirit. The 
Karaite neither affirmed nor denied 
such an expectation. The Sadducee 
questioned, or even denied, it. It 
was, however, fully in accordance 
with the opinions of the Alexandrian 
Jews. It is not clear how a belief 
in a future resurrection, or in the 
appearance of ghosts, could be re- 
conciled with the opinion of the 
relegation of the departed to Para- 
dise or to Sheol. But the cynical 
phrase, credo quia impossibile, must 
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be remembered, as a warning to 
those who argue that any opinions 
entertained by any class of people 
could not have been simply because 
they are self-contradictory. 

The remaining schools, or forms 
of opinion, as to the future world, 
which divided the contemporaries 
of the Evangelists, were so blended 
with the expectations entertained 
of the reign of the King Messias, 
that it is necessary, in describing 
them, to refer to the subject; al- 
though it is one not properly to 
be comprehended without a distinct 
and special study. 

Thus we find that a class of peo- 
ple existed who, while agreeing 
with the Karaites and Sadducees in 
their estimation of the good of the 
Law as earthly and temporal, yet 
expected that such changes would 
occur in the physical climate and 
fertility of earth, as well as in the 
constitution of the devout Jews, as 
to convert Palestine into a sort of 
fairy land, or literal heaven on 
earth. These were to be the days 
of the dominion of the King Messias; 
who, prolonging his reign to an 
extreme old age, was then to be 
succeeded by his son, and so on for 
an endless dynasty. © Human life 
was to be prodigiously lengthened ; 
all sources of human enjoyment 
were to be intensified in their acti- 
vity ; the chosen race was to be as 
prolific as the heart could desire ; 
earth was to bring forth new 
fruits, with all the savour of ready 
cooked dishes of the most exquisite 
taste; wine, and oil, and milk were 
to flow in literal fountains; the 
lion was to lie down with the lamb ; 
and all the magnificent imagery 
of Hebrew poetry was to receive 
a literal accomplishment. 

A fifth group of doctors agreed 
in these last described views, with 
the sole difference that they con- 
sidered that this blessed state would 
not arrive until after the resurrec- 
tion ; and would thus only be entered 
by the grave and gate of death. In 
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this view there was the advantage, 
that it allowed those who held it to 
expect endless immortality for the 
Anointed King and for his people ; 
instead of the protracted old age 
to which the former theory, also 
based on direct expressions of the 
prophets, limited this happy exist- 
ence. In the one case, moreover, 
it might be thought that a sense 
of the very different condition of 
other nations would enhance the 
satisfaction of the blessed Jew. But 
if the reign of the Anointed King 
were to be deferred until after the 
resurrection, the whole earth would 
be thereafter filled with the teeming 
progeny of the Hebrew race. For 
it was the most received opinion, 
that the wicked, that is to say, 
those who were not Jews, were 
of the same nature as the in- 
ferior animals, and did not pos- 
sess immortal souls. This opinion 
must have received powerful 
confirmation from the provisions 
of the Law as to the defilement 
caused by contact with the re- 
mains of the dead. So terrible 
was the pollution, that it could 
even be incurred, as it was 
called, by pressure. That is to 
say, that if a rope, passing over 
a pulley, were attached to a basket, 
containing even a fragment of the 
bone of a dead Jew no larger than 
an olive, the Jew who should raise 
the basket by pulling the rope was 
technically polluted thereby; and 
had to undergo a prescribed purifi- 
cation. But the dead body of a 
heathen no more polluted, even by 
actual contact, than did that, the 
Halacha taught, of a jackass. 
Lastly, Maimonides speaks of a 
class of teachers who combined all 
the other views. Of course from 
these must be excluded the positive 
disbelief of the Sadducees. But the 
belief in the temporal welfare, pro- 
mised as the good of the Jew, was 
not irreconcileable with that of the 
reign of Messias, either in a trans- 
formed Holy Land, cr after the 
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resurrection. This class of opinions 
is most fully illustrated by the 
writings of St. Paul ; who combines 
the expectation of the visible advent 
of the Messias, in the then existing 
state of Palestine, with that of the 
resurrection, and of the continuance 
of His reign after that change. In 
this the Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
is more definite than Maimonides; 
describing the coming of the saints 
in the clouds, and the catching up 
of the Apostle and his followers, yet 
alive, to meet them in the air— 
change passing over them in some 
way equivalent to that attained, by 
the earlier saints, only through 
death and resurrection. The pas- 
sages alluded to by the Apostle in 
support of this expectation are 
those on which the same belief was 
grounded by this class of his con- 
temporaries ; while they were differ- 
ently explained, as compared with 
other parts of the Scripture, by 
the advocates of the other theories. 
Nor should it be forgotten that 
Jesus Himself, in arguing against 
the Sadducees, quotes no direct sen- 
tence of the Law ; but only argues, 
by inference from a single expres- 
sion, that the Sadducees greatly 
erred. The language of the Temple 
liturgy, in the prayers for the new 
year, was probably present in the 
thoughts both of the Teacher and 
of His hearers ; as the inference as to 
the continued existence of the patri- 
archs is much more forcible, from the 
detached reference therein made to 
the object of the worship of the fore- 
fathers of the Jewish people, than 
is that of the book of Exodus. 

In the parables recorded by the 
Evangelists we find beautiful ex- 
amples of that wisest method of 
teaching, which addresses each 
auditor in his own language, and 
draws the appropriate lesson from 
his own convictions. No mode of 
controversy, no attempt to convey 
new ideas to the mind, or to contra- 
dict or eliminate old habits of 
thought, is comparable, for true 
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wisdom and for practical force, to 
the light that shines forth from the 
parable. Such an expression as, 
‘without a parable spake He not 
unto them,’ becomes intelligible 
from this point of view. As His 
language is recorded by the Syroptic 
Evangelists, Jesus carefully avoided, 
in His public teaching, either direct 
opposition to the views of His 
hearers, or the announcement of 
any doctrine which they were likely, 
as a mass, to oppose. The denun- 
ciation of hypocritical pretexts, or 
of attempts to stretch the require- 
ments of the Law beyond the exist- 
ing ordinances of the Senate, form 
no exception to this rule. For, on 
these points, controversy was rife; 
and the opposition of Jesus to the 
strained views of the Pharisees, 
found a ready echo in the hearts of 
the majority of His hearers, whom 
those extreme views tended sorely 
to humiliate. 

Thus, as before remarked, in the 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus is 
contained a direct and memorable 
monition, not lightly to be forgot- 
ten, addressed, in their own Jan- 
guage, to those who held the straitest 
Jewish doctrine as to the invisible 
world. Inthe Parable of the Sheep 
and the Goats, the class who be- 
lieves that the reign of the King 
Messias was not to be expected 
until after the resnrrection, is ad. 
dressed with equal singleness of 
speech. No student can properly 
regard one parable as inconsistent 
with the other; distinct, and even 
opposed, as are the views of the 
invisible world which they respec- 
tively.assume. For that the actual 
teaching—the dogma of the parable 
—is not bound to the particular 
form which it there assumes, is the 
very gist and excellence of that un- 
rivalled method of. tuition. Atten- 
tion to the prescribed duties of 
religion, is the lesson common to 
both the parables in question ; and 
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neither of the opposite Jewish doc- 
trines, in one instance of ,the alter- 
nation of good and evil 1ather as 
matter of fact than of desert; and 
in the other of the purchase of 
future welfare by the good deeds 
of this life; although patent on the 
surface of the parab!es, can be said 
to be the direct dogmatic assertion 
of the Teacher. To those who held 
that paradise was a just compen- 
sation for evil endured in this life; 
and to those who held that it was 
the measured recompense of exact 
fulfilment of the Law, especially 
with regard to works of charity ; 
the exhortation of the Teacher was 
equally applicable and acceptable. 
Such would not have been the case 
if He had attempted to correct their 
theoretical opinions before reading 
them His parabolic lesson. 

The references made by the wri- 
ters of the New Testament to the 
various shades of contemporary 
opinion as to the invisible and the 
future world, are numerous and dis- 
tinct, and are contained in many 
passages which are only to be 
clearly understood by those who 
are acquainted with these different 
tenets. During the period of the 
teaching of Jesus Himself, there 
is reason to suppose that many of 
His followers were of the sect of 
the Sadducees. The condemnation 
so distinctly expressed of those 
enhancements of the rules of techni- 
cal purity, for which the Pharisees 
were endeavouring to obtain the 
sanction of the Sanhedrin (in which 
effort they finally succeeded), must 
have been grateful to the Karaite 
and Sadducee doctors. The most 
distinct expression of the Sadducee 
doctrine, as to the temporal cha- 
racter of the reign of the Anointed 
King, is to be found in the phrase 
‘they thought that the Kingdom of 
God should immediately appear.’ ! 
The wife of Zebedee besought the 
chief places of rule in the King- 
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dom for her sons. The reward of 
those who left all to follow their 
master is described by the third 
Evangelist, as promised in this life.? 
There is a connection so close, that 
it might well be thought inseparable, 
between the central idea of the 
teaching of Jesus, to the effect that 
He was the rightful Heir of the 
line of David, and that the Hope 
of Israel was to be fulfilledin His per- 
son, unless that hope were rejected 
by the nation; and the belief in the 
strictly temporal character of that 
hope. While the Synoptic Evan- 
gelists narrate no distinct assertion 
of Jesus, on this point, until He was 
adjured by the high priest, after 
the formula which no Jew could 
disregard; the whole narrative is 
instinct with the thought that that 
claim ought to have been univer- 
sally acknowledged. The term 
‘Son of Man’ occurs, as applied to 
an expected restorer of the welfare 
of Israel, in the 80th Psalm ;* and 
the Targum explains the term by 
the phrase the King Messias. When 
asked towards the close of His pub- 
lic life when the Kingdom of God 
should come, Jesus replied that it 
was not as a matter of expectation 
that it was to be regarded. Even 
then was it among them.‘ Re- 
peated references to the unexpected 
or unobserved character of the com- 
ing of the expected kingdom, accord 
with this more positive utterance. 
That the establishment of a tem- 
poral reign, under. the rule of the 
Son of David, was offered to the 
Jews, is a view no way inconsistent 
with the prediction that the over- 
throw of the nation should follow 
on their rejection of their Prince. 
Thus it is not to be wondered at 
that those references, in the unsup- 
pressed passages of the Mishna, 
which point most distinctly to the 
early Christians, use the term 
‘Galilean Sadducees.’ That the 
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Sadducee party remained distinct, 
even amongst the Christian Jews, 
is repeatedly indicated by St. Paul, 
who strove against them no less 
earnestly in his Epistles, than 
when brought before the San- 
hedrin; which he divided by an 
appeal to the party spirit of the 
Pharisees, ‘ How say some among 
you that there is no resurrection ?’ ® 
From such passages as ‘who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, say- 
ing that the resurrection now has 
passed ’ °—*‘ not to be swiftly shaken 
as that the day of Christ has been’? 
—itis amply evident thatthe opinion 
that the good of the Law, and the 
promise to the upright, were tem- 
poral blessings, to arrive in the 
natural order of things, and un- 
heralded by any great catastrophe, 
was held by a certain number of the 
Christian Church down to the latest 
time indicated by the New Testa- 
ment. 

To that view which, in being ex- 
clusively spiritual, was most directly 
opposed to the expectation of a 
temporal prosperity, we havealready 
referred, as being most distinctly 
stated by Philo; and most beauti- 
fully expressed by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, throughout 
which eloquent treatise the allegor- 
ising spirit of the Alexandrian 
school is most distinctly visible. 
This view of the anastasis appears 
to be taken in the reply to the 
question of the Sadducees as to the 
wife of seven husbands. ‘In the 
anastasis they neither wed nor are 
wedded, but as angels of God in 
heaven they are.’* The present 
tense is here used, as it is by Philo; 
and the comparison of this with 
the previously cited passages shows 
that a distinction was drawn by the 
Evangelist between the resurrec- 
tion and the reign of the King 
Messias. Thus the temporal charac- 
ter of the latter might be held by 
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those who opposed the grosser doc- 
trine of the Sadducees as to the 
future, or the invisible world. 

Of the twenty-four parables re- 
corded by the Evangelists, fourteen 
distinctly refer to the expectation of 
the kingdom of God, regarded from 
different points of view. Of these 
we have already cited the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus, in which 
Paradise and Hades are referred to 
as existing localities. The parable 
of the Watchful Servant, and that 
of the Ten Virgins, teach the doc- 
trine of the unexpected moment at 
which the Kingdom of God was to 
commence ; and that of the Grain 
of Mustard Seed and the Leaven 
speak of its quiet and imperceptible 
spread. The parables of the Hidden 
Treasure and the Goodly Pearl con- 
vey the idea that those whose eyes 
were open to the fact that the day 
of the Messias had actually arrived, 
were in possession of a great and 
important truth, as yet unperceived 
by the world atlarge. The parable 
of the Heir of the Vineyard is the 
complement of this teaching ; indi- 
cating the danger incurred by the 
rejection of the claims of Jesus to 
be regarded as the Christ. But the 
parables of the Net, of the Wheat 
and the Tares, and of the Sheep 
and the Goats, are expressed in 
terms accordant with that view, 
which postponed the advent of the 
King Messias, and the commence- 
ment of His kingdom, until after 
the resurrection of the dead; not 
in the sense in which that term is 
used by Philo, but regarded as a 
great general physical change. The 
parables of the Great Supper, and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
refer to the selection, or discrimina- 
tion between ‘those found worthy 
to obtain that age*® and the resur- 
rection of the dead,’ and those who 
were not the ‘sons of the resurrec- 
tion.” The last of the parables in 
which distinct reference is made to 
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the doctrine of the Kingdom of 
God, is that of the Two Talents, in 
which the doctrine of proportionate 
reward for good actions in this life 
is inculcated, but the scene and 
time of the recompense is not dis- 
tinctly indicated; although the 
temporal character of the promised 
good is the view most in accordance 
with the language employed. 

The expectation of a glorious 
kingdom, to be founded literally on 
earth, with its royal seat at Jeru- 
salem; during the days of which 
unusual felicity should abound, the 
earth should bring forth new 
produce, and Palestine should be- 
come a heaven upon earth ; although 
no great physical convulsion should 
have occurred, and the resurrection 
of the dead should be yet in the 
future (which is the second of the 
classes of opinion described by 
Maimonides, and the fourth in the 
order we have adopted) is the idea 
which is clothed in the beautiful 
language of the Apocalypse. The 
dimensions there given of the New 
Jerusalem are exactly a hundred 
fold those ascribed by Herodotus 
to the area of Babylon; which 
magnificent city is also recalled to 
mind by the river flowing through 
the midst, and by the trees on 
either side of its course. If this 
separate vision be identified with 
the reign of the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, it was to en- 
dure for a thousand years, following 
on, or rather being, the first resur- 
rection; but to be followed by a 
second, or general resurrection of 
all the dead, which was to be pre- 
ceded by the loosing of Satan, and 
the assault, by all the nations of 
the earth, on the camp of the saints 
and the beloved city. In this grand 
imagery is found a proposed re- 
conciliation of the contrary views 
of the two schools, the one of 
which dated the commencement of 
the reign of the Anointed King 
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before, and the other after the 
resurrection. Another mode of 
reconciling these two different in- 
terpretations of the allusions of the 
later prophets is given by the 
Apostle Paul, which he, in the mode 
in which the learned Jews of his time 
supported their several opinions, 
states that ‘we read in the word 
of the Lord ;’!® to the effect that 
those alive at the advent of the 
Messias should be caught up in the 
clouds to meet the first risen dead. 
‘Thy dead men shall live, with my 
dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in the dust,’*! 
is one of the passages cited. The 
Lord ‘ shall give a shout, as they 
that tread the grapes, against all 
the inhabitants of the earth,’'? is 
another. ‘The great trumpet shall 
be blown,’ is a third ;!5 and was one 
of those quotations most relied on by 
the advocates of a temporal king- 
dom. But the most distinct and 
detailed prophecy is to be found in 
the fourteenth ehapter of Zechariah, 
which is the portion of the Jewish 
Scriptures that, perhaps more than 
any other single cause, contributed 
to the obstinate defence of the city 
of Jerusalem against the enclosing 
army of Titus. Unless it be held 
that the unusually definite predic- 
tions of this book were falfilled by 
the capture of Akra by the Greek 
king, and by its subsequent recovery 
by Simon Maccabeus; it seems to 
be impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the writer comes under 
the condition which the Law laid 
down as distinguishing the false 
from the true prophet—namely, the 
prediction of good which did not 
come to pass. 

The general belief of the Jews 
as to the existence and functions of 
spiritual beings, other than the 
souls of the departed, underwent a 
material change under the influence 
of the captivity at Babylon, when 
the people were first brought into 
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close contact with the Oriental 
dualism. The language of the New 
Testament writers on this subject 
contrasts forcibly with the silence 
of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and at 
the same time is but a faint reflec- 
tion of the prevailing credence of 
the time. No word occurs in the 
Old Testament which is equivalent 
to angel, in our present sense of the 
term, nor indeed, for that matter, is 
the Greek language more distinct. 
The Latin angelus, which is the 
Greek work transformed, is a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Melach, which 
means a messenger. The phrase ‘a 
Diyine messenger’ may have any 
interpretation, from a dream to a 
human being. The Rabbinical 
writers have endeavoured to supply 
this absence of a definite term, by 
attaching the sense of supernatural 
powers to different expressions found 
in the Bible. These include the 
Elohim and the Beni Elohim of the 
Book of Genesis ; the chernbim and 
seraphim of Moses and Isaiah; the 
Heuth, or living creatures, and the 
Ophanim, or wheels, of Ezekiel ; 
the Arelim, or Powers, the Hesh- 
emelim, or scintillating flames, the 
Melachim, or messenger spirits, and 
the Aishim, which is merely the word 
signifying men, when applied as it 
is to the visitant of Manoah. To 
these we may add the Kursauth, or 
Thrones, who are spoken of in 
Midrash as an order of angelic in- 
telligence. 

The book Zvhar and the other 
Cabbalistic writings supply us with 
a score of words applied as proper 
names to distinctangels. Amongst 
these are the four archangels who 
support the throne of God, Gabriel, 
in front, Michael on the right, Uriel 
on the left, and Raphael behind. 
Suriel is called the prince of the 
Divine Presence. Metatron is sy- 
nonymous with the Logcs, or the 
power intermediate between the 
Divine Conception and the Divine 
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Writing, or the animal and mate 
rial creation. Duma, or Dumeh, 
is the Angel of Silence and of Death. 
Gedrezial is the prince of the East ; 
the name being taken from that of 
astar. There are the prefects of 
the waters; of hail; of bread, and 
other fruits ; and of travel and voy- 
age. Usiel and Samchasai were 
the lovers of the daughters of men, 
and the fathers of the giants. 

The darkest form in this Oriental 
hierarchy is that of Samiel; who 
is at one time spoken of as the 
angel of death, and at another as 
the prince of the air, and the king 
of demons, and corresponds to the 
magician Ahriman. The Book 
Schaare ora identifies this malignant 
spirit with the serpent who seduced 
Eve; and three passages in the 
Apocalypse echo the language of 
the Cabbalistic writers, attributing 
to the same impersonation the names 
of Apoliyon, Abaddon, the dragon, 
the old serpent, the devil, and 
Satan. 

In the Hebrew Bible the last- 
mentioned word is never used as a 
proper name, although it occurs 
both as a noun and as a verb, some 
thirty times. In more than 300 
places, the idea of an enemy, an 
assailant, or an accuser, is conveyed 
by seven different words, of which 
that which we have converted into 
‘Satan’ is one. Inthe Mishna, this 
word is used in the sense of thief, 
as it is in Arabia at the present 
day. In the Septuagint, it is repre- 
sented by words conveying the 
meaning of opposer, evil counsellor, 
or downcaster; with the sole excep- 
tion of the eleventh chapter of the 
First Book of Kings, where first 
Hadad, and then Rezon, is described 
as a Satan to Solomon. Saint Je- 
rome uses in this place, as in most 
others, the word adversum, in 
other cases he writes detrahentes. 
In four places only he transliterates 
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the Hebrew word. These are in 
the Book of Kings (1. v. 4), where 
the authorised version has the word 
adversary ; in the Book of Chroni- 
cles (1, xxi. 1.), where the English 
translators have followed the Vul- 
gate; in the Book of Job, in thir- 
teen places ; and in the Prophecy of 
Zechariah, in three. 

In the two last cited books, the 
word has the article prefixed, and 
is translated accordingly by the 
Septuagint.'® In Zechariah it also 
is used as averb: ‘ And the accuser 
standing at his side to accuse 
him.’ Neither the Divine name, 
nor that of either of the twenty 
local gods or demons mentioned 
in the Old Testament occurs (with 
one exception) with the article pre- 
fixed ; and there can be no justifi- 
cation for the caprice which, by 
transliterating the word in some 
places, and not in others, has given 
us a proper name which does not 
truly exist in the Hebrew. In the 
Book of Job, :he accuser is found 
amongst the Beni Elohim; in that 
of Zechariah he stands before the 
Divine presence. The identification 
of this minister of divine rebuke 
with the Samiel of the later writers, 
is a view posterior to the close of 
the Hebrew canon. 

We cannot speak with such exact- 
itude, as to date, in reference to 
the introduction of the magian 
view of demons and angels into 
the Jewish creed, as it is possible 
to do in the case of the succes- 
sive additions made by the Sanhe- 
drin to the Law as it stood in 
the time of Ezra. The sombre ob- 
scurity of the Cabbalistic writings 
does not attach the several dog- 
mas to the name of individual 
teachers, as is the case in the Mish- 
na. Our earliest distinct proof of 
the acceptance of the doctrines of 
the Mehistanites, is to be found 
in the Book of Tobit ; which there is 
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some reason for supposing to be 
anterior to the Grecian conquest of 
Asia. It dates, at all events, dur- 
ing the time of the second temple, 
and 200 B.C. is the latest date con- 
jecturally assigned to it.’* In this 
book the demon Asmodeus is in- 
troduced in a somewhat subordinate 
capacity, and Raphael is mentioned 
after the Persian, and not after the 
later Jewish, views, as one of seven 
principal angels, instead of as one 
of four. In the Gemara to the 
tract Gittin, Asmodeus is called the 
prince of the demons, and is identified 
with Abaddon or Apollyon. He 
was the spirit who was controlled 
by Solomon; and from whom the 
wise king obtained the worm 
Schamir, that polished the stones of 
the Temple. 

The idea of demoniacal posses- 
sion, although one that received 
unwonted development under the 
prevalence of the Mehistanite doc- 
trine, is as old as that of Divine 
inspiration, to ‘which, indeed, it 
forms the complement. Thus, when 
the Spirit of God departed from 
Saul, an evil spirit troubled him. 
The difficulty of discerning spirits, 
mentioned by St. Paul,and admitted 
as almost insoluble by the Catholic 
Church, is distinctly mentioned in 
the Book of Kings and by the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah. It is recognised in 
the Pentateuch in the special provi- 
sions made, that no sign or wonder, 
not even the fact of the fulfilment 
of a prophecy given by him, was 
to save the life of any prophet who 
led the people to idolatry. In the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, not iong 
since, Brugsch has read the legend 
of a princess, the daughter of a 
Pharaoh, who married an Eastern 
king, and who was subsequently 
vexed by the possession of a malig- 
nant spirit, whom nothing but the 
presence of the sacred animals 
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could exorcise. They were there- 
fore sent for that purpose, at great 
cost, into Asia, and the queen re- 
covered on their approach. The 
Agada, or poetical part of the 
Talmud, is full of tales of ghosts 
and of demons, which show how firm 
a hold a belief of this nature had 
obtained of the popular spirit, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the 
Karaites and Sadducees. 

That the language of the Gospels 
and Epistles is tinged, however un- 
consciously to the writers, by the 
venets of the particular sect or school 
to which each belonged, is a fact 
that cannot be doubted by any one 
who carefully compares those pas- 
sages which admit of the investi- 
gation. In the Gospel of Matthew 
everything is regarded from an ex- 
clusively Jewish standpoint, al- 
though it is that of the Jew highly 
educated in his own special national 
learning. In that of Luke, a greater 
breadth of view in all that regarded 
the Samaritans or the Heathen is 
evident, and the language is clothed 
with an almost classical elegance of 
diction. At the same time the 
tenets expressed, as to Jewish mat- 
ters, are of a far narrower and less 
philosophic nature than are those 
of the first Gospel. The combina- 
tion is just that which might be ex- 
pected in the writings of one edu- 
cated by a Grecian father and a 
Jewish mother. Perhaps the most 
striking example of this difference 
of tenet is to be found in the two 
accounts given of the rewards to be 
expected by the followers of Jesus. 
In their corresponding accounts 
of the same incident, the first 
Evangelist says that this recom- 
pense is to be ‘in the new life;’ 
the third says ‘in this present 
time.’"7 The essentially different 
ideas thus conveyed depend on the 
assumption, in the one case, that 
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the reign of the Anointed King was 
to follow the resurrection; in the 
other, that it was to precede that 
event. 

Again,we find a notable difference 
in the manner in which the com- 
munication of the Divine will is 
ordinarily spoken of by the two 
Evangelists. In St. Luke the mes- 
senger is an angel, when in St. 
Matthew it is a dream. Not that dif- 
ferent accounts are given, of the 
same occurrence, by the two writers; 
but that each, in the early portion 
of his narrative, refers exclusively 
to the one or the other mode of 
illumination. The appearance of 
angels, in the first Gospel, is rare, 
shadowy, and sublime. After the 
mysterious forty days in the desert, 
angels come* and minister to 
Jesus. At the resurrection there is 
a great earthquake, for the angel of 
the Lord descends from heaven, 
with a countenance like lightning, 
and raiment white as snow, and the 
guards quake and become as dead 
in their terror. In the third Gospel 
these celestial visitants are neither 
few nor appalling. They are spoken 
of simply, in one place, as men in 
shining garments. No less than 
seven of these visits occur in the 
course of this narrative ; and to the 
account of the descent of the Spirit 
at the baptism of Jesus, Luke adds 
the words ‘in bodily form.’ The 
occasion when, on a journey to 
Jerusalem, Jesus sent angels before 
him is excluded from the above list 
by the English translators; al- 
though no reason can be adduced 
for the arbitrary translation of the 
word, in that passage, in a manner 
different from that employed in 
every other instance. The heavenly 
visitants, in this stirring and im- 
posing narrative, mingle far more 
frequently and indistinguishably 
with mankind than they do in the 
Hebrew Gospel. 

On the other hand, the Jewish 
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belief in dreams, which is so strik- 
ingly brought forward by the cano- 
nical writers, from the Book of 
Genesis to that of Daniel, and which 
is illustrated in such minute detail 
inthe Ghemara to the first treatise 
of the Mishna, plays a highly im- 
portant part in the first Gospel. 
The movements of Joseph, on 
critical occasions, are five times 
regulated by dreams; and the wife 
of Pilate is as powerfully atfected 
by the same agency as Calpurnia 
had been seventy-three years be- 
fore. The Divine message conveyed 
by the dream is accepted by the 
Evangelist with a grand simplicity, 
which recalls the account of the 
mission of the dream in the second 
Iliad. To the pious and learned 
Jew, the addition of the ‘ words in a 
dream ’ in no way qualified the state- 
ment, ‘the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared.’ The single place where, 
in the first Gospel, we find an expres- 
sion of the full and ready accept- 
ance of what may be called the 
objectively supernatural, which is 
so constant in the third, is that 
which says that ‘many bodies of 
the saints who slept arose, and went 
into the Holy City, and were seen 
of many.’ 

It is not within the scope of the 
present paper, to attempt to elicit 
the doctrines of the writers of the 
New Testament as to the invisible 
world. That is rather the task of 
the professed student of the subject. 
But when the distinct and contra- 
dictory views which each of the 
great Jewish doctors drew, as he 
believed, from what he ‘ read in the 
word of the Lord,’ are rightly com- 
prehended, it becomes perfectly 
clear that all those varying views 
are, to some extent, reflected in the 
imagery of the parables ; and tinge 
the characteristic language of the 
several authors, of the Gospels, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

F. R. 
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CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT 
IV. ON THE 


O a reader of history nothing is 

so painful as the destruction of 

the works of peace by the violence 
of war, especially when the destroyer 
is a ruder and more barbarous 
power. Most of all is this terrible 
when the destruction is not confined 
to one nation, but spreads equably 
over a great continent, so as to 
entail an age of new barbarism in 
which science is forgotten and art 
is marred. In Europe we look back 
upon, not a mere century of such 
degeneracy, but a period which may 
count asa millennium, interposed 
between two civilisations. In Asia 
also it is truly melancholy to one 
who travels through Turkey or Per- 
sia, to find ruins of stately buildings, 
huge quarried stones, or fragments 
of beautifully enamelled marble, 
amid unsightly petty villages; or 
immense systems of irrigation all 
destroyed, and, in consequence, 
drought and desert, or thin inhabit- 
ants, and miserable partial cultiva- 
tion, where once was thriving and 
abundant population. Egypt and 
India likewise were formerly in a 
far higher state of power and opu- 
lence than now: there also great 
works were once executed, attesting 
and maintaining national well-being, 
which now are in decay or ruin ; so 
that all the culture attained by man 
seems to have been, at least once, 
temporarily wrecked, and in large 
parts of the East is not yet fully 
recovered. Naturally then the 
thought is forced on one, May 
possibly this happen again? If 
not, this (in continuation of three 
previous articles) would be a re- 
markable contrast of our modern to 
the ancient state; namely, if their 
civilisation was unstable, and ours 
has won stability. Most melan- 
choly is the thought tnat the world 
passes through cycles of prosperity 
and ruin, ever coming back into its 
old positions, The fruits of civilisa- 
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OF CIVILISATION. 


tion—in law and learning, morals, 
science, and religion—are so pre- 
cious, that without them life would 
seem to us insupportable. What 
we most desire is, continuous pro- 
gress; if slow, yet sure; so that 
each age may bequeath to the next 
‘a better and a bonnier world.’ 
If progress be unbroken by convul- 
sion, safe against barbarism, not to 
be undermined by tyranny, we shall 
not much murmur at its slowness, 
knowing, as we do, that great 
masses cannot change rapidly, and 
that custom makes athousand hard- 
ships seem natural and reasonable 
to the less favoured part of society, 
which those on whom fortune has 
smiled regard as a sad marring of 
life. -Ifno second wreck of arts and 
organisation be within credibility, 
this may be deemed the greatest of 
all contrasts between the new and 
the old; but scarcely can such a 
contrast depend on a single cause. 
In order to examine the question 
fundamentally, it is requisite both 
to detail the occasions of the past 
destructions, as known to us in his- 
tory ; and to analyse more closely 
what we mean by civilisation. 
Civilisation, as popularly under- 
stood, demands not only the quali- 
ties of mind which fit men for the 
duties of citizens—which are its 
proper essential meaning—but also 
various mechanical arts, which con- 
duce to save labour and aid inter- 
change of thought, or add tu the 
knowledge which is power. Be- 
cause fresh and fresh mechanical 
and chemical inventions are a great 
boast to the last four centuries, we 
are apt to think chiefly of these 
things as civilisation, and to count 
all men barbarians who are without 
them. Yet our men of science tell 
us that the applications of stience to 
art now advance with increased ra- 
pidity in each generation ; according 
to which, every nation may regard 
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its own state three centuries before 
as barbarous, if one esteem this 
outward machinery to be the test 
of civilisation. On the opposite 
side, if we avow that civilisation is 
to be estimated as a mental state, 
independent of knowledge and art, 
those Tartars of Jenghiz Khan, 
whom we familiarly call barbarians, 
and perhaps think of as typical bar- 
barians, were far more civilised 
than the population of many a mo- 
dern European metropolis. No 
man among them thought that he 
existed for himself, but for his peo- 
ple and for his prince: from this 
sprang their union, so terrible to 
other nations. ‘Among them- 
selves,’ as a Papal legate testified, 
‘the Tartars are very friendly ; all 
are wonderfully enduring of hunger, 
want, and cold; everyone obeys 
the order of his superior, though it 
be to starve or lose his life.’ Now, 
inasmuch as the possession of art 
and knowledge is matter of degree, 
it cannot be the essence of civilisa- 
tion; but mutual cherishing, obe- 
dient co-operation, self-devotion to 
the State, submission to public au- 
thority, are positive qualities, and 
suffice to make a true citizen. But 
those same Tartars were to otherna- 
tions scornful in the extreme, inso- 
lent to foreign ambassadors even 
from great and wealthy realms, 
Persia and India; ready for outrage 
and slaughter unlimited of innocent 
people, as much as are English sea- 
men of innocent seals, or cockney 
sportsmen of sparrows and bats. It 
seems then that the barbarism at 
which we shudder is not the anti- 
thesis of civilisation, but the an- 
tithesis of humanity—of human 
expansive affection: nor perhaps 
will it ever be subdued by mere 
civilisation, but only by that uni- 
versal kindliness which is outside of 
patriotism—which fosters all harm- 
less creatures, and abhors cruelty 
and injustice to man or brute. 

If barbarism mean barbarity, in- 
humanity, many of the most civilised 
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nations have been barbarous, though 
possibly none with so little discrimi- 
nation as ignorant Scythian and 
German hordes, who have rather 
despised than valued cultured accom- 
plishment. The discoveries of the 
last thirty years give us higher and 
higher notions of the Assyrian at- 
tainments in art and science. No one, 
until of late, imagined such a thing, 
as that they had in their Government 
offices, engraved on stone, elaborate 
dictionaries (if that be the right 
word) to explain current ideo- 
graphs ; also trilingual dictionaries 
to render Persian and Scythian 
writing into Assyrian, and con- 
versely. . Of necessity, for the pur- 
poses of administration and taxation 
of an empire organised under civi- 
lians, there must also have been 
gazetteers in stone, recording the 
geography of theempire. All these 
things imply avery complex previous 
intellectual labour, carried on by 
consecutive effort. Again, we now 
know that in beautiful small sculp- 
fare for the adornment of furniture, 

hey excelled, before Grecian art 
had itsinfancy. Indeed, in Homer, 
the elaborate ornaments on the 
breastplates or shields, or other pre- 
eminent excellence in art, is always 
either stated to be an importation 
from Asia, or ascribed to the gift of 
a god. Minute sculpture cannot 
become accurate and beautiful, un- 
less it have first attained much per- 
fection on a larger scale. We can- 
not doubt that alike in sculpture 
and architecture the Assyrians were 
eminent, while dealing with the 
hardest materials. Now this re- 
markably advanced nation of anti- 
quity was fond of executing repre- 
sentations of events in basso-rilievo, 
and after a victory the enemy’s pri- 
soners are often represented as 
impaled or flayed! We cannot 


doubt that this frightful cruelty 

passed as a common and glorious 

deed. And what was the offence 

which provoked it? To have done 

what the Assyrians regarded as a 
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duty—to have defended their native 
land against an invader. No greater 
barbarity could be, from a North 
American savage, or from a Tartar ; 
though the massacres by the Tartars 
were on a scale quite unequalled. 
The fruit of such cruelty was of 
course hatred from the oppressed ; 
hence, when the time of revenge 
came, the Assyrian cities, and As- 
syrian works of art, were destroyed 
with a most elaborate and unpar- 
alleled completeness. The stone 
dictionaries above mentioned, which 
the wonderful diligence and sagacity 
of the late Edwin Norris and ‘others 
(worthy coadjutors of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson) re-established, were 
found broken up into small frag- 
ments so numerous as only to be 
attributable to hostile effort, anxious 
to annihilate the material through 
which the Assyrian organs worked. 
Nineveh, their chief city, a wonder 
of the world, so vanished that it 
never again was habitable, and its 
site became a disputed problem. 
Every royal palace was made a heap 
of ruins, instead of being taken as 
an ornament and delight of a tri- 
umphant rival. What cruelties fell 
upon the unhappy population when 
their day of overthrow came, we 
can but conjecture: but it would 
seem that from the great Nineveh 
none of the inhabitants escaped, 
except into slavery. Neither Baby- 
lon nor Ecbatana nor Persepolis, 
nor any known capital of these parts, 
ever vanished so suddenly and com- 
pletely. In the total destruction of 
the ingenious workshops, theschools 
of art, the materials of linguistic 
teaching, together with masters, 
apprentices, professors and inter- 
preters, who can doubt that a great 
retrogression took place in civilised 
accomplishment? The destroyers 
were not wild Scythians, but Medes 
and Babylonians. The latter, kins- 
men tothe Assyrians, speaking their 
language, and aspiring to become 
the head over all Mesopotamia, may 
have aimed to secure that Nineveh 
should never again be the local 
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centre; but cannot have wished to 
destroy material which they could 
themselves have used, if policy was 
listened to. But it may be, that 
blind hatred and fierce resentment 
held sway in both destroyers: both 
had been subject to Assyrian rule. 
The Gothic invaders of the Roman 
empire, and other German tribes 
who came after then, slew men and 
women mercilessly, and occasionally 
destroyed works of art. Attila the 
Hun is execrated in history for his 
deliberate wide-spread ravage of 
fields and crops: but probably the 
most permanent ruin came, not 
from any direct and intentional 
mischief, but from the cessation of 
industry and of public oversight. 
In Italy, the great river Po, from 
the neglect of its banks, overflowed 
the country, and stagnated in vast 
marshes, as the Euphrates and 
Tigris have done. New and new 
irruptions continued for centuries : 
neglects accumulating in long time 
undid the labours of civilisation 
more effectually than any violence 
Education also 
being almost universally suspended, 
the posterity of the civilised nations 
degenerated. In the pages of 
Tacitus, the German mind appears 
fairly comparable to that of the 
North American Indians, whom his 
description of the Germans often 
recalls to a reader’s thought. The 
brain of an Ostrogoth or Visigoth 
holding sway in Italy or Spain 
was perhaps of the same calibre as 
that of a modern Bedouin chieftain. 
Six centuries pass after the conquest 
of the Western Empire, during 
which the mind even of the learned 
appears utterly deficient, according 
to Hallam, in talent and genius. 
Long time was required, before the 
German mind displayed any of the 
high qualities which we now recog- 
nise init. Talent to direct armies, 
to entrap rivals, to attract followers, 
to discern when to flatter, and when 
to strike—were what a king or 
baron chiefly valued. Mental de- 
velopment and a new birth of civic 
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arts, came back to Europe first from 
Italy, where the traditions of higher 
culture had been best preserved. 

The Saracens, who invaded and 
conquered Persia, may perhaps be 
thought even less advanced than the 
Tartars; for Arabia proper was 
then, as now, a land scarcely made 
for human habitation, and the Mos- 
lem leaders still retained the primi- 
tive enthusiasm. Imputing to the 
Persians fire worship and every mo- 
ral abomination—abhorring sculp- 
ture as idolatry, and assuming 
impiety to exist in every record of 
the past—they elaborately destroyed 
all the literature of Persia, and 
much of its art ; with such success, 
that the modern Persians, in pro- 
fessing to write history, show pro- 
found ignorauce that their ancestors 
had any wars at all with Greece 
and Rome; ignorance of that, which 
we know cannot have been forged— 
the dreadful defeat of the consul 
Crassus with his army, and the 
Persian capture of the Roman em- 
peror Valerian. Under the Mussul- 
man invaders there must certainly 
have been great malicious ruin; 
but evils have gradually been inten- 
sified by long misrule. 

But what of the Turkish invaders 
of the Eastern Roman empire ? 
Seljuk Turks and Ottoman Turks 
alike were Tartars, with many noble 
qualities. With those of the house 
of Seljuk we had little permanent 
contact, nor do we know the interior 
of their rule: the Ottomans we 
know intimately. As individuals 
they may seem intelligent and 
sagacious, honest and pious, courte- 
ous and humane. As traders they 
are scrupulous and sensitive, jealous 
of honour; they never bargain, nor 
take less than they have asked. In 
religion they are grave and earnest ; 
yet this very religion is so inter- 
preted as to make their rule a 
curse, even while their intentions 
are best; for their religion enforces 
a despotic sultan and countenances 
a seraglio of sultanas. Under this 
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regimen everything goes to ruin, 
It is proverbial that ‘the Turks 
repair nothing.’ Great pieces of 
ordnance publicly rust into worth- 
lessness. Palaces, city walls, city 
gates fall down, and are left in 
rubbish. Canals, tanks, and works 
of irrigation have perished. Roads 
there once must have been, but are 
seldom found in Turkey. Any 
track through rocks, bushes and 
stumps of trees, where a mule can 
pick his way and find breadth for 
his packages, is called a road. 
Rivers either stay within their 
banks or overflow, as pleases them. 
In the Tartar’s ‘ high road’ to Con- 
stantinople the bridge over the con- 
siderable river which makes the 
swamps of Nicomedia is covered 
with loose stems of small trees, 
which move about under the tra- 
veller’s foot, and show between 
them the water below. (Such at 
least was their state at a recent 
time.) Standard weights in the 
market there are none: each dealer 
has bits of stone for his own use, 
and a stranger may be cheated to 
any extent. In taxation an ordi- 
nary Turkish governor is rapacious 
in the extreme, treating rich men 
as his natural prey. Merchants 
make no contracts in Turkish coin, 
but always in terms of foreign 
money, because of the unspeakable 
fraudulence in the Government 
mint. Since the Crimean war they 
have learned from us the vice of 
national debt, and the use of bank- 
notes, which (it is to be feared) 
cannot be sound. The sultans 
build palaces and yachts for their 
sultanas: the sultanas are believed 
to sell the Pashilics. Somehow, 
amid it all, roving Arabs plunder, 
and hinder cultivation: riches are 
dissembled, hoarding or idleness 
prevails, national wealth decays, in 
countries which might be the very 
garden of the world, and were once 
in high opulence. The devastation 
here is real; but gradual and 
stealthy, like an eating canker, 
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Some other devastations deserve 
mention. The persistent inroads 
of the Independent Tartars into 
Persia, carrying off men and girls 
as slaves, and burning the villages, 
has unpeopled long tracts of country 
which were once populous. The 
inroads of Arabs also, though far 
less cruel, yet forbid cultivation in 
a large part of Syria. In 1831 the 
writer was informed at Aleppo by 
the Pashi’s surveyor, a native 
gentleman of French blood and 
education, that he had surveyed 
the whole Pashilic, and found not 
one-tenth of the fertile land to be 
cultivated. There is no ostensible 
reason why Aleppo should suffer 
more from this cause than other 
Pashilics which are in contact with 
Arabs. Mesopotamia was a land 
celebrated for fertility, so long as 
it was duly irrigated from the two 
great rivers, which now do but 
make noxious marshes in their lower 
course. Alike in Persia and in 
Turkey it is uncertain how much 
of the modern desolation is impu- 
table to roving Tartars or Arabs, 
how much to the incapacity of the 
governing powers; who do not 
seem much elevated above the 
Tartars from whom both claim de- 
scent, though with great admixture 
of Circassian and Persian blood. 

North Africa, alone of all the 
Roman empire, was raised by Ro- 
man possession from a comparative 
wilderness into a cultivated and 
settled country. In the districts 
which our maps attach to Tunis, 
the Carthaginians had already 
planted numerous Libyphoenician 
colonies; but the Romans found in 
Numidia only a wild country and 
roving people, with a few con- 
siderable towns. This is the modern 
Algeria. Military Roman roads 
were constructed and a vigorous 
check kept upon highway robbery : 
cultivation became safe, villages 
sprang up, and towns became nu- 
merous. Tunis, Algeria, and Tri- 
poli (where the Greeks had esta- 
blished colonies earlier) became ere 
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long an opulent and populousregion, 
adding great strength to the Roman 
empire. Afterwards, whether from 
the violences of German invasion, 
or the incursions of African bar- 
barians when anarchy prevailed, or 
later from inroad and conquest by 
the Mussulman Saracens, a great 
devastation was suffered, which 
never has been repaired. Under 
the hot sun of that latitude, all the 
lowlands must be much scorched, 
unless water be abundant. The 
rivers in general are short in course, 
mere torrents, perhaps often scant 
of water; but from the vast high- 
land connected with Mount Atlas 
a full supply of rain is insured, 
which unless wasted in the flood 
season, or in barren swamps, would 
suffice to fertilise the country. All 
this, under Roman rule, was turned 
to service; and will be so again. 
In the first twenty-five years of 
French occupation, at vast expense 
to the French treasury, marshes 
were drained and roads made; 
apparently with no other result 
than to enhance the price of cattle 
and enrich the roving Arabs; for 
still, no sensible progress is made 
in cultivation; indeed, the French 
love neither solitude, nor Arabs for 
neighbours. In this case, as in 
Turkey and Persia, only a strong 
and sagacious government can im- 
pose peace, curb marauders, and 
restore fertility: hitherto, success 
has been attained by the French, 
only so far as they have raled, 
through Arab chieftains, incorpora- 
ting them into the Government. 
This, it can hardly be doubted, is 
the true way. They may be fana- 
tical, and, in comparison to us, 
ignorant; yet they are not a stupid 
race; and if. honourably treated, 
are sure toimprove. What ’Abd el 
Kadir was, shows how sagacious 
and docile all may be, in spite of 
temporary fanaticism. 

In modern Christendom there 
have been some frightful direct 
ravages. The devastation of the 
Palatinate by Louis XIV. is stig- 
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matised by historians. Quite re- 
cently, in the late American civil 
war, fields were ravaged, stores of 
food and mills destroyed, rails torn 
up, in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
by the Northern armies, in order to 
cut off from the Southern armies 
the supplies behind them. But in 
a year or fifteen months the war 
was over, and every effort was made 
to repair the damage: then such 
destruction is soon forgotten. The 
same thing may be said of the 
Dutch breaking down their own 
dykes for protection against the 
enemy. It is the length of a war, 
yet more than its severity, which is 
destructive. The war of the north- 
ern nations—Germans, Alans, Huns, 
and Magyars—against the Western 
Roman empire, may be said to have 
lasted for six or seven centuries, 
during which time nothing was 
fixed, no institutions could take 
root: hence the terrible devastation. 
The worst war of more recent cen- 
turies was the Thirty Years’ War 
of Germany, in which, to speak 
roughly, two-thirds of the human 
population, and of the cows, sheep, 
goats, and horses, perished. It 
was caused by the fanaticism of an 
Austrian prince, and by the obedience 
of a part of his subjects: no other 
religious war known to us has been 
so permanent in its ruin: though 
fanatical rule in Spain has been in 
other ways still more disastrous. 
But in each case the evil has been 
local, and has not been able to affect 
the age. 

The question being now presented 
to us, Is it likely—is it even possible 
—that events so funereal as those 
of our Middle Age can ever be 
renewed ? we seem able on several 
grounds to answer No. It is not 
likely: it is not morally possible. 
The devastations in the past have 
been occasioned, 1st, through mar- 
tial nations who are accustomed to 
submit to a chief, but recognise no 
duties to the foreigner: 2ndly, 
through the organisation of stand- 
ing armies in industrious, opulent, 
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and intelligent nations — armies 
which the prince can use as blind 
tools of his ambition. These two 
sources of danger are separate, yet 
by a single discussion it may appear 
that in the future the ruder nations 
collectively will never domineer 
over the more cultivated collectively ; 
and that no one power among the 
more cultivated will ever be able to 
domineer over the rest. 

There are regions of this earth on 
which it appears undesirable that 
men should live, since they cannot 
live there in settled habitations. 
Where no crops grow and very few 
trees, population must be thin on a 
given area: only by rapidity of 
movement could Tartars or Arabs 
gather forces so numerous as to 
overpower a settled people. Tar- 
tary has an abundance of grass, 
enabling it to feed cattle far beyond 
the scale of Arabia; and by the use 
of wheeled waggons it has far 
greater resources for a campaign. 
But the more advanced communities 
by means of the railroad have now 
prodigiously greater facility for 
concentrating troops than ever 
could be attained by a roving people. 
The agricultural nations must 
always be the more populous. The 
whole art of war has assumed a. 
complicated and scientific aspect. 
In ancient times the roving hordes 
were as well armed as the agricul- 
turists. They not only made swords 
of good steel, bucklers, helmets, 
pikes, arrows, and bows, but in 
some cases chain-armour to defend 
their horses—though with doubtful 
advantage. They did not attain 
the arts of siege. Neither Tartars, 
Germans, nor Arabs could make 
much impression on stone walls; 
but an enemy who was superior in 
the open country everywhere could 
generally reduce cities by starvation. 
Since the adaptation of gunpowder 
to war, a rude people is immeasur- 
ably inferior, unless, as the Ottomans, 
it can overpower industrial towns, 
and constrain their workshops to 
its service. Every further develop. 
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ment in the manufacture and use of 
deadly weapons gives new superiority 
to those who have knowledge and 
industry. The vast power of our 
workshops, by the enormous supply 
of material, and by the use of huge 
cranes and pincers, with the steam- 
engine and steam-hammer, turns 
out the whole material of war with 
a speed and in a variety which give 
us a strength unapproachable by a 
roving or a rude people. Difficult 
or useless as it may be to follow 
wild tribes into their own deserts, 
they cannot now be a terror, but at 
worst an annoyance. It becomes 
the duty and wisdom of the superior 
power to court, and not to irritate 
the savage. Brigham Young, the 
Mormon ‘prophet, ‘discovered that it 
was cheaper to give free dinners 
and many small kindnesses to the 
neighbouring wild tribes, than to 
incur their enmity. Nay, the 
Peruvian Incas on a great scale 
long ago showed, that if the power 
in which arts and opulence are 
more advanced will cherish the 
passion of doing good, the savage is 
turned from a wolf into a grateful 
and affectionate dog. Christian 
states will not always be deaf and 
blind to so simple a truth. To 
carry on wars and raids of revenge 
is conduct as mad as hereditary 
blood feuds among Arabs. 

At the same time our geographi- 
cal knowledge is now a great pro- 
tection, and constantly becomes 
greater. We know the limits, the 
outlets, the barriers of wildernesses 
which it is inexpedient to enter. 
Approximately, we know the utmost 
numbers which could issue from 
such regions, and in what lines they 
must move. If by concentration 
into a new empire they might 
attain a new power, overwhelm 
some settled country and visit it 
with general devastation, the fact 
would at once be known to the 
whole civilised world, and would 
excite, not panic, but unmeasured 
indignation. All great powers 
would come to the rescue, before 
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the mischief could be other than 
local. The misery to the Roman 
empire was, that the whole military 
force was dependent on one centre, 
and (when the armies were most 
obedient) on the wisdom or folly of 
one man: and when the throne 
was contested, the armies which 
were maintained to repel invaders 
and crush insurgents, were called 
away by rival emperors to fight 
their intestine wars. At such 
intervals the outer barbarians 
rushed in and found wealthy pro- 
vinces to be wholly undefended and 
incapable of resistance. By easy 
success at calamitous moments, 
their avarice and their contempt 
were whetted; nor did after re- 
pulse at all terrify them. No 
circumstances similar to these can 
be apprehended in the future. First 
of all, the region of the roving 
people then reached from Kam- 
chatka to the Rhine. From this 
we now cut off Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Russia up to the Ural 
Mountains, and Siberia, Western 
and Eastern, High Asia (as mo- 
dern geographers call it) is and 
must be a great and terrible wilder- 
ness; but it is at a vast distance 
from Europe; it is separated from 
India by insurmountable barriers ; 
if, through Russian and Persian 
neglect, its rude armies could burst 
outupon Persia, that must be the end 
of their conquest. China is not 
much better defended than she was, 
but the forces of her old enemy are 
greatly curtailed: moreover, it does 
not appear that the Tartar con- 
querors of China ever destroyed 
her arts and organisation, or wasted 
her resources. But nezt, there is 
not the slightest fear that civilised 
Europe will ever again (according 
to a market-dame’s metaphor) put 
all her eggs into one basket ; stake 
her prosperity on the wisdom and 
energy of one frail mortal; which 
occasioned the overthrow of the 
Western Empire. On the contrary, 
the utmost jealousy is traditional 
and hereditary in Europe against 
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the encroachments of any one over- 
weening State. This is all that has 
been meant by the outcry for ‘ the 
Balance of Power.’ 

In ancient times, any great 
empire, as Persia, Macedonia, Rome, 
either aggrandised itself without 
encountering coalitions, or at least 
met with no intelligent, united and 
persevering resistance at the criti- 
cal time. Probably geographical 
ignorance and the slowness with 
which news travelled, besides the 
lack of good military roads and the 
backwardness of navigation, had 
much to do with this. With the 
exception of the petty republics of 
Greece, where was a system of 
Europe in miniature, the States of 
antiquity were not alarmed into 
coalition until too late; and then 
were themselves swallowed up by 
the conqueror, nearly as_ the 
successive powers of India by the 
British. On the contrary, in 
tnmodern Europe, each State, as soon 
as it began to tower above its 
neighbours, has excited the jealousy 
of all. Of these the earliest was 
Spain, where by a series of royal 
marriages the young king Charles 
inherited four kingdoms, Austria, 
Burgundy and the Netherlands, 
Naples and Sicily, with Spain; 
Spain itself being a union of three 
kingdoms. He also laid claim to 
the Milanese, and was elected 
emperor of Germany. By the 
genius and faith of Columbus, by 
the service of the mariner’s compass, 
by the avarice and fanatical. zeal 
of Spanish captains, the King of 
Spain simultaneously received trans- 
marine empiresin America and inthe 
eastern archipelago. Goldand silver, 
in abundance previously unknown, 
flowed in to his treasury from the 
New World; and if a policy of ordi- 
nary astuteness, of common worldly 
wise selfishness, had prevailed, it is 
impossible to estimate how widely 
Spanish power might have spread. 
But Charles adopted a policy of re- 
ligious fanaticism, barely because he 
resented the disobedience to autho- 
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rity which conscience inspires. He 
committed the education of his son 
Philip to the Jesuits (a new order), 
and bequeathed to him the counsel 
of exterminating heretics. This 
fanaticism pulled down the Spanish 
empire, not the power of its foes ; 
though first France took the alarm, 
then Germany resolutely broke 
away, next Holland fought her 
single-handed dreadful battle of life 
or death; England also was driven 
into bitter enmity ; till, by French 
and English incessant efforts, and 
by aid of Spanish imbecility, the 
great empire became more pitiable 
than terrible. Next, FRANCE under 
Louis XIV. became the encroach- 
ing power which Europe unitedly 
resisted. Her glory was shorn by 
the joint exertions of Holland, Eng- 
land, and Germany, Holland being 
then the great naval state of Europe. 
But France too, like Spain, sank 
still deeper by inward decay than 
by the reverses of war. In the 
eighteenth century ENGLAND, the 
only great State which had preserved 
Protestantism and liberty, had un- 
awares risen to such robustness as 
surprised both the world and her- 
self. Her victories under the great 
Lord Chatham, and the extent of 
her colonial empire, excited her to 
great arrogance, and caused general 
disgust. Hence when her colonies 
boldly resisted her claims, France 
and Spain gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of attacking her; whence her 
greatest public mortification soon 
followed, the establishment of 
North American independence. 
Hence arose on the ocean a naval 
power which firmly resisted sub- 
mission to her tones of dictation, 
Under the French Republic, which 
Austria imprudently undertook to 
suppress, the new energies of FRANCE 
and her violent successes once more, 
and with good reason, terrified all 
Europe; but along and obstinate 
war at length disarmed the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon I. After his over- 
throw Russia was made too power- 
ful for Europe. The princes of 
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Germany were dominated by her. 
By the war of 1829 she imposed 
very disadvantageous terms of peace 
on Turkey: in 1831 she subdued 
Poland for herself, in 1849 she 
crushed Hungary for Austria, and 
then believed her time to rule in 
Turkey was come. The German 
and Hungarian exiles in London 
avowed that there could be no free- 
dom for the Eastern half of Europe 
without a great war to drive Russia 
back. They little dreamed that 
Western Europe would fight that 
war for the East; but it was done : 
and Russia in her turn was humi- 
liated and repressed. So certain is 
the law that the European com- 
monwealth will coalesce against any 
power which is too arrogant and 
confident of might. Hereafter there 
may possibly be grand federations 
of nations, to the end of repressing 
mutual war. The immensity which 
Russian and North American power 
will attain may quicken the stable 
confederation of other powers: but 
each nation will retain the control 
of its own domestic concerns. Nei- 
ther will the savage from without 
ever again find a universal imbe- 
cility through the neglects of a 
concentrated despotism, nor will all 
great States moulder away through 
misrule prevailing in all simulta- 
neously. 

Another contrast has its import- 
ance—the interests of commerce. 
Commerce at all times, on the small 
or the great scale, is a principal! 
agent in human union: the rise of 
eminently commercial states is the 
first influence whence the higher 
culture of mind has been diffused. 
Such were in very early times 
special citieson the Euphrates and 
Tigris; such were the Phoenician 
cities; such, afterwards, the isles 
of Greece In the ancient world the 
commercial states occupied ex- 
tremely narrow limits of land: the 
arts were cultivated in cities only, 
and the great rural areas were left 
very rude, from the want of roads 
and the great expense of land car- 
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riage. Commerce went on either 
down the great rivers or by sea, 
which greatly limited its action. But 
with the improvement of European 
roads, and the invention of coach 
springs, the difficulty of traction 
was lessened, and speed became 
endurable. Canals, long since used 
for the internal commerce of the far 
East, were opened in aid of roads. 
Last and greatest of all is the rail- 
road, which makes the carriage of 
heavy goods at once cheap and 
swift. Prices are almost equalised 
by it in town and country—a mark 
that the entire breadth of a kingdom 
enters the market of the world. 
Every industrious nation is now a 
commercial state, and, so faras its 
sea-coast reaches, is nautical also. 
Moreover, the mariner’s compass 
and the advances of astronomy im- 
mensely aid navigation. Hereby 
the pecuniary interests of the indus- 
trious peoples are entangled as never 
before. Each has a constant inte- 
rest to know the interior of other 
countries for the sake of interchange 
of products. Mutual intercourse 
and common interests break down 
national prejudices and the barriers 
of language, so that collective man- 
kind more and more coheres into a 
single community. The intercourse 
of diplomacy does but facilitate the 
spontaneous movements of the 
peoples. Already it is understood 
that rich customers are the best 
friends of traders, hence a commer- 
cial nation has to desire that all 
her neighbours be rich and prosper- 
ous. This is a valuable theorem 
of science. 

The formation of solid nation- 
alities, divided by national languages 
and in general by national religions, 
was necessary to the developments 
of the past; or at least, such is the 
course which human nature has 
actually pursued. Great good has 
resulted ; butalso, through mutual 
ignorance, great evil. In_ the 
future we are not to lose nationality, 
but we are to cultivate humanity. 
For all peaceful relations with the 
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foreigner, it is needful to observe 
the same law of morals towards 
other nations which we exact for 
ourselves. This will be enforced 
upon each by the pressure of all; 
until all are conscious of common 
moral sentiment and of the common 
human nature which it implies. 
The attempt of German and French 
and North American workmen to 
form an International bond—what- 
ever objections may attach to the 
form it has taken—is an important 
indication of the tendency in the 
majority to estimate human ties 
and the interests of their class 
above those of national rivalry ; the 
more so, since the Germans, while 
still smarting under the miseries of 
the war which the French rulers 
forced upon them, have been so 
forward in sympathy with the 
French people as to displease and 
alarm their own Government. It 
is probable that in the not distant 
future, the number of languages 
needed for intercourse will be 
greatly diminished, and that the ill- 
developed tongues will be gradually 
disused. The educated natives of 
Madras, and (I believe) of Bengal, 
in talking among themselves use 
English in preference to their 
mother tongue, from the greater 
ease and clearness which they find 
in English when higher and accu- 
rate thought is to be expressed. 
What Latin was to Furopeans three 
or four centuries back, such is 
English to Indians now: natives 
who do not understand one another 
can communicate in English. For 
a like reason the Russian tongue 
will domineer over the vast surface 
of that empire, English in North 
America, probably Portuguese in 
South America. Where a local 
language is retained, it will be found 
expedient, and no hardship, to add 
to it the knowledge of some one 
of the wider-spread and highly 
developed tongues. We may also 


confidently anticipate, that religious 
hatreds will not divide mankind, 
after the more active minded can 
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converse in a tongue mutually 
understood, and discern that their 
moral sentiments are one and the 
same. Yet barbarism still retains a 
deadly power, as wars between the 
highly cultivated nations attest. 
The Christian nations cannot 
pretend that their religion or their 
humanity or their institutions save 
them from war: nevertheless, two 
changes may be marked as fixed 
and important. Wars are shorter 
by far, and the victor is less able to 
abuse victory. As above observed, 
the length of a war is the most 
afflicting patt of it, especially to 
the country which is the seat of 
war. The wars of the present day 
are thought long if they last three 
or four years: this is a great im- 
provement on the last century, and 
it depends on abiding causes. Also, 
wars, even when they are wholly 
on the Continent, so damage the 
interest of neutral powers, that all 
the world of diplomacy is angry 
with combatants, and watches them 
keenly. In general also the neutrals 
are jealous of any change of 
frontiers ; so that the motives for 
aggressive war are considerably 
diminished. In short, it is no 
longer from the direct ambition of , 
governments that our worst dangers 
now spring. Our worst danger is 
from the immorality of degenerate 
civilisation; partly at home, and 
partly in the colonies of old nations. 
There is no worse ruffian in the 
world than those whom the great 
Christian cities rear in thousands. 
Avarice impels traders to press 
the sale of intoxicating drugs; 
sympathy with capitalists, routine, 
political convenience, gains to the 
exchequer, moreover theories of 
freedom, induce statesmen to 
support the evil trade. Out of the 
intoxication of parents come pau- 
perism, orphanhood, and half-idiotey 
of children, and the reign of lust, 
and the perpetuation of a prostitu- 
tion which the rulers of Christen- 
dom are mistaking for a natural 
and necessary condition of things. 
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As in the times of Marius and 
Sulla, so now in every rank a 
plentiful crop is produced of self- 
ish profligates, hardened in vice, 
disbelieving in virtue, and ready 
for lawless action as soon as they 
are beyond the reach of law. Did 
not the collective governments im- 
pose restraint on each separate 
government, and each in turn on its 
subjects, the ocean would be covered 
with lawless buccaneers—not least 
from England and France—uniting 
all the mechanical knowledge and 
skill of their native realm with the 
atrocity of the worst savage. The 
slave trade still rages in Africa, 
through the complicity of European 
traders ; and the countless islands 
of the Pacific afford abundant nests 
of piracy. England has annexed 
Fiji, to hinder its being the centre 
of a slave mart: how many more 
islands must she annex—putting a 
governor and an admiral and all 
their train on ‘every rock of the 
ocean where a cormorant can 
perch ’—before this policy can be 
effectual ? Our colonists in Aus- 
tralia, if left to themselves, would 
presently follow the course of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and glorify 
slavery. They will, ere long, be too 
great for England alone to control ; 
and unless all the Great Powers unite 
to declare the slave trade piracy, 
and honestly suppress it, new 
dreadful evils may grow up from 
the dregs of our population and 
from the avarice of colonists. 

But because corroding vice from 
within is now our chief danger, one 
may almost say of every capital, 
every large town in Europe: De- 
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lenda est Oarthago. There was 
once a military reason for living 
very compactly—in order that a 
defensible wall might contain the 
largest number of people. But now, 
this is the way to make a popula- 
tion most vulnerable to an enemy. 
A Roman army encamped every 
night with ranks as close as 
possible. A modern army avoids 
this, as peculiarly exposing it to 
danger. For military safety, for 
health, and for moral reasons, our 
towns ought to be emptied out into 
the country. If English legislation 
ever looked onward, an immensity 
might have been done (indeed 
much may still be done) by enact- 
ments concerning the building of 
Jutwre towns. Every block of houses 
should spend its refuse on agricul- 
twral land in close contiguity: this 
would secure us against living too 
close, and solve several problems at 
once. Demoralisation isthe terrible 
foe ; and it cannot be grappled with 
unless society be organised, trained 
to industry, and kept in social re- 
lations. No private claims on the 
rustic areas must be allowed to for- 
bid a due colonising of them, in 
order to transplant the towns. A 
vast civic battle, no doubt, remains 
to be fought; but unless it be 
fought bravely and our internal 
barbarism be conquered, England 
will not permanently stand high 
among nations, and possibly she 
may suffer a very humiliating fall. 
But the world will move on, with- 
out any general retrogression, as we 
see in the case of Italy and Spain. 
When old nations degenerate, 
others take the lead. 
Francis W. Newman. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF VINELAND IN NEW JERSEY. 


By tHe Founper, Cuartes K. Lanpis. 


INCE I have been in England a 
few months, I have visited that 
great improvement known as the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate, and I see 
that, upon all sides, questions of 
social science are interesting all 
classes, in reference to government, 
to art, to education, and to homes. 

For thousands of years what 
appertains to government has re- 
ceived the study and attention of 
philosophers, politicians, and _sol- 
diers ; but with the progress of mo- 
dern civilisation it seems to be 
recognised that there is something 
more important to human societies 
than that which relates to the gene- 
ral compact, or. government, under 
which they live—it is what relates 
to the near and inner home and 
social life, what in this sphere will 
make men and families better off, 
happier, and morally and materially 
and esthetically advance them. 
These are questions which modern 
civilisation is pressing forward with 
a powerful urgency. They are 
questions which no Liberal Govern- 
ments, such as England, need fear ; 
moreover, questions which the 
leaders of Government can direct 
and greatly help, and _ thereby 
elevate the character of Government 
in the minds of the people. 

It is thought by many, that in 
my Settlement of Vineland, located 
in New Jersey, United States of 
America, many of these problems 
(of social science) have been solved, 
seeing the prosperity of the place 
and its people. Since its fame 
has become somewhat spread, I 
am in the receipt of many letters 
asking questions, concerning many 
points which would require great 
time and space to answer. It 
has therefore been suggested by 
friends that it would be best to 
write a paper covering all the main 


points; a paper which the people 
of England could read, and thus 
satisfy themselves in reference to 
the matters in which they are the 
most interested. 

This is mystory. In the year 1861, 
being abouttwenty-eight years of age, 
and full of hope and courage, I con- 
ceived the idea of starting a settle- 
ment upon virgin land, near the 
great seaboard markets of America. 
I decided upon this location, in order 
to afford the widest and most cer- 
tain scope for individual success, 
alike on account of the markets and 
of the opportunities for skilled labour 
in farming, gardening and mechanics. 
I selected a tract of about thirty 
thousand acres, or about forty-eight 
square miles, in the wildest part of 
New Jersey, on a railroad which 
had just been completed, but did 
very little business. On this land 
I had no resources but the soil 
itself; the large timber had all been 
cut off years before, to supply the 
New York and Philadelphia markets; 
there was no coal, no iron, and no 
great navigable stream—nothing to 
help by way of commercial specula- 
tion. Besides, at that time there 
was no tide of emigration pouring 
into New Jersey—it all went West. 
Before my time, small tracts of land 
would not be sold to strangers, and 
emigration to that section was dis- 
couraged. 

I knew, therefore, I had no chance 
help to depend upon, such as ordi- 
narily allures people to new places, 
but that whatever was won had to 
be created by industry; yet I be- 
lieved that if this could be at- 
tracted, and then placed in the most 
favourable condition for its develop- 
ment and increase, all the disadvan- 
tages would be overcome. It was 
necessary for me to create such a 
state of things that, when the people 
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were brought together, from the 
commencement, and during the pro- 
gress of the Settlement, and after it 
had become a populous settlement, 
these people should prosper as a 
mass, and be contented. My own 
profits depended entirely upon this. 
If the people did not individually 
prosper, the Settlement would cease 
to increase or spread, land would 
not sell, and the result would be a 
financial failure. I therefore had to 
deliberate carefully upon all possible 
things which would benefit the 
settler directly or indirectly, develop 
industry, protect it—make the im- 
provements of one man, in usefulness 
and beauty, redound to the benefit 
of each neighbouring man, make 
families contented by giving them 
religious and educational privileges, 
supply them with information as to 
the best things to cultivate, and 
how to do it, secure to them facilities 
for transporting their goods to 
market at the lowest possible prices, 
keep down all local trade monopo- 
lies, which would take money from 
the’ people without an adequate 
return. In short, selling land to 
them was but the beginning of the 
business ; without their prosperity, 
the sale of land would soon stop, 
before a fifth of my immense pur- 
chase could be taken up. 

I therefore had to address my 
mind to a consideration of the things 
that make people prosperous, con- 
serve industry, promote content- 
ment, and which will protect them 
from evils. 

To do this I had to strike out some 
new paths. Civilisation had got en- 
grafted upon it many things which 
would hinder or prevent the success 
of such a plan as I proposed to make, 
especially under so many natural 
disadvantages. The people all 
around my tract of land, whom I 
should first have to depend upon to 
open roads, clear lands, and make a 
commencement in farming, had been 
kept down by the great landlords 
and manufacturers in the vicinity, 
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in a state of degradation and brutal 
ignorance. They lived in log cabins, 
with dirt floors; they could neither 
read nor write; for their work at 
wood-chopping, they received about 
fifty cents per day—equivalent to 
two shillings, which was paid to 
them not in money but in orders 
upon shops, and the shop clerk 
would hand over to them each week 
a certain quantity of Indian corn. 
meal, salt pork, molasses, and 
whisky, about as much as he thought 
would serve them for a week. 
There were probably about twenty. 
five families of this kind living 
upon this tract of land, but not 
owning their homesteads, and many 
more in the vicinity. There were 
no schools; people around had the 
privilege of allowing their cattle to 
runat large; the roads were little 
more than bridle paths; and the 
wooden bridges across the streams 
were decidedly dangerous. To add 
to the complexity, the great civil j 
war had just broken out, which § 
threatened many evils. 

It was in the centre of this place, 
upon a mile square of land, that I 

roposed to build a city which 
should be filled with manufactories, 
shops, and stores for mercantile 
purposes, schools and halls for 
public recreation, also churches of 
various denominations, and private 
residences, and around this mile 
square of city, as far as the 
boundaries of the land would reach, 
with farms, gardens, orchards and 
vineyards. To look at the thing 
just as it was, this would appear 
difficult: but I saw no reason why 
the enterprise might not be 
successful, if in the first place | 
chose a practical and convenient 
plan for the growth of the town, 
and one which, as the streets were 
gradually opened, would develop its 
beauty; and if also I adopted a 
system or scheme which would 
allow all who purchased property 
from me, and improved it, to be 
directly benefited by the increase in 









‘the value of their property, thus 
protecting industry from its 
ordinary evils, and providing for it 
morethan ordinary encouragements. 
This I resolved to attempt, if possibly 
I might bring the people around to 
my views; and this was the real 
difficulty. But, in the first place, I 
decided to theorise and reason with 

 nobody—to do nothing to affect my 

character as a practical man, to be 
reticent always until the time of 
action arrived ; that I would make 
the fixed principles of my plans of 
improvement the subject of contract, 
to be signed and sealed; and in 
respect to the other things, I would 
explain them to the people before 
they bought land, as occasion made 

it necessary; then if they did 

not like what was proposed, they 

would not buy. ‘The special and 

Je § definite designs which I meant to 

he § work upon shall be explained as I 

ns § proceed. 

id The broad, design of the Settle- 

vil @ ment was that it should be 

ch @ agricultural, manufacturing, com- 

mercial, and educational—one object 
ce, could not well prosper without the 

1 & others. 

ich The first question to be solved 

es, was the labour question. On the 

‘ile 8th day of August, 1861, I went 

for # upon the railroad, near the centre 
of of the tract of land, and fixed 

ate # the spot for the city. It was the 
ile F highest ground, and near the centre 
the of the tract, upon the railroad 
ch, § which ran to Philadelphia. I de- 
nd §§ cided that all my roads should be 
ing Wide and straight, and at right 
ear Mangles. I would make up for the 
rhy @ want of the picturesque in. the 

straight line and the right angle 

» I Bby requiring trees for shade in 

ent § single or double rows, according to 

wn, the width, to be planted along all 
ere Bthe roads. The engineer drove the 
yits Gcentre stake, I cut down the first 
da §tree myself, and the axemen then 

ld § proceeded. During this time an 

rty fold backwoodsman came up, and, 
be looking at the surveyor’s instru- 
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ment very curiously, asked me what 
in the world we conld be doing. 
I explained to him that I had just 
driven the centre stake of a city; 
that I would at once proceed to 
open a street two miles long and 
one hundred feet wide; and that in 
ten years’ time, upon the spot 
where he stood, there would be 
churches, schools, factories, and 
dwellings, and thousands of popu- 
lation; and around this city for 
miles and miles would be stretching 
orchards, vineyards, and farms ; and 
that over the very ground which 
his feet were then upon, would be 
passing hundreds of carriages every 
day. The old man saw from my 
eye that I was in dead earnest, and 
as I proceeded he moved off farther 
and farther, and, when he was at a 
safe distance, he said, ‘ Young man, 
I am now old; I have lived here all 
my life—my father and my grand- 
father before me. You can never 
do thisthing.’ Afterwards he went 
up to one of the axemen, and con- 
fidentially told him to be sure and 
get his money on Saturday night, 
‘as that young man evidently meant 
well, but was out of his mind.’ 
This old man now lives in the city 
in a corner plot, opposite the public 
park. 

The same week I set alarge force 
of men to work, and it was not 
long before I had a magnificent 
avenue opened, two miles long and 
one hundred feet wide, along the 
sides of which I left some of the 
beautiful forest trees for shade. 

At the end of the first week I 
decided to take action upon the 
labour question. I reasoned that 
it would not be consistent with the 
good of the place to have any kind 
of labour degraded—that it would 
militate against my interest as well 
as thatof the public. That it would 
be better for me to encourage all 
labourers, that they might have 
hope, energy, and sympathy for my 
efforts, and be able to live in their 
own freeholds, in order that their 
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prosperity might be a part of the 
prosperity of the Settlement. 

When my foreman hired the axe- 
men, they said nothing about the 
amount of pay they were to get— 
they took it for granted that they 
were to have the ordinary pay of 
two shillings per day in store orders 
upon the shops in Millville, where 
they would go and get their tobacco, 
whisky, and Indian corn-meal. I 
decided to stop this entirely; there- 
fore, when Saturday night came, I 
paid them at the rate of four shil- 
lings a day in gold. Then the pre- 
mium on gold was light. I after- 
wards raised their wages above this. 
When they received their pay their 
amazement was inexpressible. One 
man objected to receiving money, 
saying he had never used any, and 
would not know how to spend it. 
I told him that it was time for him 
to learn, I made no explanation 
to these people, only asked them to 
save all they could, which they 
promised to do. The next week 
they worked with great good-will, 
accomplished much more, and spoke 
well of Vineland—the name I had 
decided on. I then told my fore- 
man to give me the names of all 
the men who were steady and in- 
dustrious, and had families. When 
the names were given to me, I 
called the men to me, and told them 
my designs about the place, and 
that, as they were steady and good 
men, it would be well for them to 
have homes which they could call 
their own, and that I would allow 
them each to select ten acres of 
land at twenty-five dollars per acre, 
which they could pay for in a term 
of years, and that I would furnish 
them with a carpenter and timber, 
and help them to erect houses for 
themselves of a cheap but con- 
venient kind, which they could pay 
for in the same way. I added that 
they must have no fear of failing— 
that they must have faith that I 
would not take the property away 
from them, but would give them a 
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deed in fee simple, as soon as the 
land was paid for, and that I would 
bind myself to do so in writing. 
They had faith, and went ahead. 
On off-days and hours they worked 
for themselves, and cleared their 
land, The next season they had 
their crops growing, and this was 
the nucleus of the Settlement, and 
theway I solved the labour question. 
I will remark that every one of 
these men succeeded, and got his 
deed, and there was not one with 
whom I had any trouble. At the 
same time, I erected a plain school- 
house of timber, and at first em- 
ployed a teacher at my own expense, 
until there were enough settlers 
and pupils to organise a school 
district. My system or plans upon 
which I founded the Settlement 
may be classed under two heads— 
the Material and the Moral. 

In each contract I required that 
—1st. The purchaser should erect a 
habitation, not nearer than twenty 
feet from the side of the street, 
in‘ the city plot, or seventy-five 
feet from the roadside, in the 
country. This got rid of: the 
greatest evil in new countries— 
speculation, and it made each 
colonist labour personally to im- 
prove his lot and co-operate with 
his neighbour, and with myself, for 
our mutual benefit. It also kept 
the Settlement continually growing, 
and made the outlands successively 
saleable. 

I will also here state that in the 
same sense I did not allow myself 
to become a speculator by raising 
the price of my city lots and farm 
lands as the place improved and in- 
creased in population. I at first 
placed them at such price as I 
considered would give me a fair 
remuneration, and then I depended 
upon my profits in the rapid sales 
which would be produced by allow- 
ing the settlers to have the benefit 
in the rise in the value of land and 
their increased prosperity. 

When land nevertheless would 
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fall back on my hands by reason of 
parties not complying with their 
improvement stipulations, I used to 
dispose of it at its market value. 
The rock upon which many owners 
and companies split, in real estate 
operations, is that they keep raising 
the price of the land as the demand 
increases until the favourable time 


~m passes, and there is no longer any 


demand at all, when their enterprise, 
of course, comes to a standstill. 

The stipulation about setting the 
houses back removed them from 
dust, and induced great attention to 
the ornamenting of front gardens 
with flowers and shrubbery. 

2. That each person in front of 
his or her homestead, should plant 
trees for shade at proper distances 
apart, within one year. My own 
engineer set the stakes for the trees. 
This was to turn the uniformity of 
straight lines and right angles in 
the roads to a feature of beauty as 
well as utility. The trees forming 
long vistas, in time would become 
surpassingly beautiful ; they would 
also prevent droughts,and make a 
harbour for birds, which are neces- 
sary for a fruit country. Asa pro- 
tection to roads, and affording a 
grateful shade in summer, we all 
know their value. 

3. The next stipulation was 
that the roadsides should be seeded 
for grass within two years, and kept 
seeded. This was done to add to 
the beauty and to economise land 
which ordinarily was allowed to go 
to waste ; as also to prevent the 
spread of noxious weeds that had 
been usually allowed to grow up 
by the roadsides, from whence the 
seeds spread over the adjacent 
fields, 

I employed numerous road-gangs 
to work, and opened through my 
land one hundred and seventy-six 
miles of road, and built numerous 
causeways and bridges upon the 
plan before mentioned. This I did 
at my own expense. 

I also laid out squares in certain 
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localities for public ornament, and 
donated a park of forty-five acres 
adjoining the city plot for the same 
purpose. These were intended for 
fairs, festivals and public amuse- 
ments. 

The marsh land I drained by 
opening the streams and digging 
ditches through the centre of them. 
I dug eleven miles of centre or 
main ditches, which reclaimed a 
good deal of the best land, and laid 
bare beds of muck which proved to 
be an excellent fertiliser. I gave 
all the people the privilege of 
digging muck upon my land free of 
cost. 

But there were other questions 
which had to be decided at once, or 
all this work would be lost in the 
ultimate failure of the Settlement. 
By the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, cattle were allowed to runat . 
large, and all persons who improved 
land were compelled to fence their 
groundstokeepout their neighbours’ 
cattle. This was a wasteful habit. 
It involved an immense outlay to 
begin with; also the cost of keeping 
the fences in repair and the loss of 
the manure of the cattle. Upon 
an estimate, I found it would cost 
over @ million of dollars to the 
settlers to fence the Vineland tract. 
To keep the fences in repair would 
cost ten per cent. per annum, which 
would be 100,000 dollars, and the 
loss of interest at six per cent. 
would be 60,000 dollars per annum. 
I therefore got a law passed, pro- 
hibiting all cattle from running at 
large, and repealing the Act requir- 
ing fences to be built, so far as it 
related to my district. People then 
kept their cattle in enclosures, and 
soiled them, as the farmers term it ; 
much to the good of the cattle, the 
saving of manure, and the saving 
of capital. It alsoinduced them to 
cultivate root-crops, which added 
to their wealth and benefited the 
land. This almost produced a war 
upon me from the native Jerseymen, 
who lived around my property : but 
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they have since seen the benefit of 
it to such a degree that in all the 
surrounding counties they have fol- 
lowed our example and adopted the 
same law. 

Another important question was 
the economising of manures and 
sewerage. I introduced earth- 
closets—simply a sliding box under 
the seats, and a keg of dry earth, 
or generally a compost of muck 
and plaster, which was thrown into 
the box, and used with a little 
shovel, the whole of it to be emptied 
once a week. This kept it tho- 
roughly deodorised, and the manure 
was almost immediately suitable for 
use upon the land, and at the end 
of the year amounted to consider- 
able value. In the aggregate, in the 
whole Settlement, its money value 
was very large. I explained to 
the colonists that Nature taught us 
that nothing should go to waste, 
that these things should be turned 
to advantages and blessings, instead 
of being allowed to foul the air and 
produce typhoid fevers. I had alaw 
passed making it finable in the sum 
of two hundred dollars to dig any 
cesspool that would possibly reach 
the water level of the wells. The 
sewerage was managed in this way : 
The farmers disposed of it by run- 
ning it in receptacles for liquid 
manure. In the town it was dis- 
posed of by running it through a 
box holding muck, sawdust, and 
sand ; the water would run out clear, 
the filtering matter would retain 
the fertilising properties, and after 
a certain time would be emptied 
and replaced. 

Vineland is probably the only 
place in the world where all excre- 
ment and sewage whatever is 
economised; and the large crops 
raised are in great part owing to it. 
The saving to the people amounts 
to many thousands per annum, and 
no difficulty has been found in car- 
rying out the plan. The central 
village has a population of 4,000 
people, and as you walk through the 
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beautiful little town no noxious 
smells will ever assail you. The 
remarkable health of Vineland is 
no doubt greatly owing to this 
cause. Other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood that live under the old 
system are greatly troubled with 
fevers and epidemics. If the same 
system were adopted in London, you 
would have something more valu- 
able than all the guano beds of the 
Pacific, to keep up the value of 
your lands. The saving of life would 
be very great, and the plan is per. 
fectly feasible. 

The next important question was 
in reference to the sale of liquor, a 
subject I now find greatly agitating 
the British public, and even the 
Government. I considered the sub. 
ject solely as it would affect the in- 
dustrial success of my Settlement. I 
had witnessed the evil effects of the 
immense number of taverns which 
usually planted themselves in new 
places; I had seen many towns 
with every natural advantage to 
favour them, and which at first 
were highly prosperous, finally fail, 
in a manner most unaccountable 
to the ordinary observer ; but when 
I noticed the abundance of taverns, 
and considered the number of peo- 
ple they withdraw from productive 
industry to carry them on, and then 
the effects on theircustomers,I could 
easily account for such enterprises 
falling sick and hecoming paralysed. 
My success depended directly upon 
the success of each individual who 
should buy a farm of me. I had no- 
ticed that those individuals who 
were sober in their Labits were 
usually the successful ones in all 
pursuits ; that those who were in- 
temperate were the unsuccessful 
ones ; that the families whose heads 
were sober were happy families; that 
where they were intemperate they 
were unhappy. It was of vitai im- 
portance to me that a man’s means 
shou!d be economised,that he should 
be inclined to labour, and have the 
health to do it, and that his family 
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should be contented, especially his 
wife. Intemperance is productive 
of discontent in families, and when 
the wife is in a new place, away 
from her relatives and friends, and 
the husband grows intemperate, she 
becomes panic-stricken. Happy, 
cheerful homes were necessary to 
the success of Vineland. 

As the best account of my action 
in reference to this subject, I will 
give you an extract from a speech 
I delivered before the Judiciary 
Committee of New Jersey in 1873, 
which was appointed to examine 
into the question: ‘I am in can- 
dour compelled to say that I did 
not introduce the local option prin- 
ciple into Vineland from any mo- 
tives of philanthropy. Iam not a 
temperance man in the total absti- 
nence sense ; I introduced the prin- 
ciple, because in cool abstract 
thought I conceived it to be of vital 
importance to the success of my 
Settlement. IfI had seen that liquor 
had made men more industrious, 
more skilful, more economical, and 
more sesthetic in their tastes, I cer- 
tainly should then have made liquor- 
selling one of the main principles 
of my project. Whilst disclaiming 
all motives of philanthropy, I can- 
not deny the feeling of intense com- 
miseration that I have felt for the 
victims of intoxication.’ 

The question came up as to how 
Icould give such direction to public 
opinion as would regulate this diffi- 
culty. Many persons had the idea 
that no place could prosper without 
taverns—that to attract business 
and strangers taverns were neces- 
sary. I could not accomplish my 
object by the influence of total ab- 
stinence men, as they were too few 
in number in proportion to the 
whole community. I had long per- 
ceived that there was no such thing 
as reaching the result by moral in- 
fluence brought to bear on single 
individuals; that to benefit an en- 
tire community the law or regula- 
tion would have to extend to the 
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entire community. In examining 
the evil, I found also that the mo- 
derate use of liquor was not the 
difficulty to contend against, but it 
was the immoderate use of it. 

The question, then, was to bring 
reform to bear upon the immoderate 
use of it. I found that few or none 
ever became intoxicated in their own 
families, in the presence of their 
wives and children, but that the 
drunkards were made in taverns and 
saloons. After this conclusion was 
reached, the way appeared clear. It 
was not necessary to make temper- 
ance men of each individual ; it was 
not necessary to abridge the right or 
privilege that people might desire 
of keeping liquor in their own 
houses, but to get their consent to 
prevent the public sale of it ; so that 
people, in bartering, might not 
be subject to the custom of drink. 
ing ; and might not have the oppor- 
tunity of drinking in bar-rooms, 
away from all home restraint, or 
influence. In short, I believed that 
if the public sale of liquor was 
stopped, both in taverns and beer- 
saloons, the knife would reach the 
root of the evil. The next thing to 
do was to deal with settlers person- 
ally, as they bought land, and to 
counsel with them as to the best 
thing to be done. In conversation 
with them I never treated it as a 
moral question. I explained to them 
that I was nota total abstinence 
man myself, but saw clearly the 
liability to abuse, when liquor was 
placed in seductive forms at every 
street corner ; that it incited crime, 
and made men unfortunate who 
would otherwise succeed ; that most 
of the settlers had a little money to 
begin with, sums varying from two 
hundred to a thousand dollars, 
which, if added to a man’s labour, 
would be enough, in many cases, to 
obtain him a home, but which taken 
to the tavern would melt away 
like snow before a spring sun ; that 
new places were liable to have this 
abuse to a more terrible extent than 
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old places, as men were removed 
from the restraints of old associa- 
tions, and brought into the excite- 
ment of forming new acquaintances ; 
and that it was a notorious fact 
that liquor-drinking did not add to 
the inclination for physical labour. 
1 then asked them, for the sake of 
their sons, brothers, friends, to help 
establish the new system, as I be- 
lieved it to be the foundation stone 
of future prosperity. 

To these self-evident facts they 
would almost all accede. Many of 
them had witnessed the result of 
liquor-selling in the new settle- 
ments in the far West, and were 
anxious to escape from it. 

The local option law of Vineland 
was not established by temperance 
men, or total abstinence men only, 
but by the citizens generally, upon 
broad social and public principles. 
It has since been maintained in the 
same way. This law has been practi- 
cally in operation since the beginning 
of the Settlement inthe autumn of 
1861; though the Act of the Legisla- 
ture empowering the people of Lan- 
dis Township to vote,upon licence or 
no licence,was not passed until 1863. 
The vote has always stood against 
licence,by overwhelming majorities ; 
there generally being only from two 
to nine votes in favour of liquor- 
selling. The population of Vine- 
land Tract is about 10,500 people, 
consisting of manufacturers and 
business people upon the city plot in 
the centre, and around this centre, 
of farmers and friit-growers. Most 
of the tract is in the Landis Town- 
ship. Iwill now give statistics of 
police and poor expenses of this 
township for the past seven years. 


POLICE EXPENSES. POOR EXPENSES, 


dollars, 


(The dollar is 4s. 2d. English money.) 
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Were licences for saloons and ta- 
verns obtainable with the same ease 
as in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many country districts, Vineland 
would probably have, according to 
its population, from one, to two 
hundred such places. Counting 
them at one hundred, this would 
withdraw from the pursuits of pro- 
ductive industry about one hundred 
families, which would average a 

opulation of six hundred people. 
Each of these places would sell about 
3,000 dollars’ worth of beer and 
liquor per annum, making 300,000 
dollars’ worth of stimulants a year. 
I include beer saloons, as liquor can 
be obtained in them all as a general 
thing ; and in the electrical climate 
of America, beer leads to similar 
results as spirits. Think of the 
effect of 300,000 dollars’ worth of 
stimulants upon the health, the 
minds, and the industry of our 
people. Think of the increase of 


crime and pauperism. The average 
would be fully equal to other places 


in which liquor is sold. Instead of 
having the police expenses at 50 dol- 
lars, and poor expenses at 400 dol- 
lars per annum, the amount would 
be swollen to thousands. 

The home example of Vineland 
has been such that the neighbouring 
cities of Millville and Bridgton, 
which previously could number 
liquor saloons by hundreds, and 
were often scenes of disorder and 
crime, have abolished them, with 
the same favourable results as in 
Vineland. The example has also 
spread to other townships of the 
State, and over one-half of all the 
townships of the great State of 
Pennsylvania. 

1. The results in Vineland have 
convinced me that temperance does 
conserve the industry of the people. 

2. That temperance is conducive 
to a refined and ssthetical taste. 

3- That temperance can be suffi- 
ciently secured in a community by 
suppressing all the taverns and 
saloons to protect it from the abuse 
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of excessive liquor-drinking, and 
without interfering with the right 
of all classes of people to keep 
liquor and beer in their own homes. 

The next thing I will mention is 
Education. I designed that in Vine- 
land it should be of an advanced 
character, and that in time the place 
should become noted for its educa- 
tional advantages. As fast as the 
population sufficiently increased in 
the different sections, in connection 
with the citizens I had school dis- 
tricts formed and _ school-houses 
built. As the school-law of New 
Jersey at that time was far behind 
the requirements of the age, I 
moved for a special Act applicable 
to Landis Township, under condi- 
tion that it be submitted to a 
vote of the people. Owing to 
the misrepresentations of some 
demagogues at the time, the Bill 
was defeated. With some friends, 
however, at the next meeting of 
the Legislature, I had the same 
ideas embodied in a general Act 
for the whole State, and it was 
passed. Under this law education 
has taken great strides. In Vine- 
land we have built some twenty 
school-houses, consisting of primary 
and grammar schools ; and this year 
we have built a large high school, 
as it is called, at a cost of over 
30,000 dollars, for teaching the 
higher branches of education: which 
school was opened the 22nd of 
last August by the President of 
the United States, and most of his 
Cabinet. The next step will be to 
connect with all our schools an in- 
dustrial and technological branch of 
education, that boys may be trained 
in physical industry, and have the 
sciences, and agriculture, and hor- 
ticulture practically taught to them 
in their everyday work, step by 
step, in connection with their 
studies. 

When the Settlement started, 
most of my land was in the Town- 
ship of Millville. This was soon 
found to be an inconvenience, and 
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it was important that the main fea- 
tures upon which I had founded the 
Settlement should be made a law. 
I therefore got an Act of the Legis- 
lature passed embodying the maia 
features of my plan, and setting 
off the most of my territory into a 
separate township. To this Act I 
have since got supplements passed 
as they became necessary. The most 
important principle is that the en- 
tire Township is governed by a com- 
mittee of five men, elected annually 
by the people. I have had no city 
charter, 10 aldermen, no imposing 
body of councilmen. I believe the 
more the governing body is in- 
creased in number, the more is in- 
dividual responsibility divided and 
lessened: thereby the more is cor- 
ruption likely to creep in. A system 
of few legislators, with powers 
strictly defined, who have to appear 
often for re-election, is what ex- 
perience has proved to give the 
greatest satisfaction. This has 
secured to us a faithful performance 
of public duties at the lowest pos- 
sible rate of taxation. 

In the progress of the Settlement, 
as the number of members belong- 
ing to any religious denomination 
increased, I donated them land, and 
contributed money towards erecting 
churches, showing no favour to any 
creed, and treating all alike; only 
encouraging a good style of church 
edifice as far as possible. We have 
erected Episcopal, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Unitarian, and Swedenborgian 
churches; some of them are spa- 
cious and fine buildings. The Catho- 
lics are now building. For the first 
few years I contributed to the 
salaries of the clergy. 

I also assisted in the organization 
of various societies of a useful and 
literary character. I found that as 
people had no liquor saloons they 
felt more interest in such societies. 
In fact, the difference is a marked 
feature, and a subject for the most 
interesting study. Some of: the 
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societies were beneficial—such as 
Masonic and Odd Fellows; others 
Agricultural and Horticultural, 
Floral and Literary. To encourage 
a taste in such matters, I offered 
various premiums. In 1865, I 
offered 350 dollars in agricultural 
premiums. In the year 1866 I 
offered premiums as follows: 


1. One hundred dollars, divided into two 
sums, for the best essay on the History of 
Vineland, the Historical Society being 
judge of the composition. 

2. One hundred dollars, divided into two 

sums, for the two best pieces of prose and 
poetry. 
3. One hundred dollars to the Society of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, to be dis- 
tributed in prizes for the best specimens of 
products, 

One hundred dollars to the Society of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, to be given 
in prizes for the best specimen of fruits. 

One hundred dollars, to be given in the 
form of gold medals, with appropriate in- 
scriptions, to the male and female pupils 
who shall’ be judged to be the most ad- 
vanced scholars, independent of every other 
consideration. 

One hundred dollars to the two pupils, 
boy and girl, aged from 14 to 18, who shall 
be judged to be the most advanced scholars, 
independent of every other consideration. 

One hundred dollars to the Band of 
Music which might have given six public 
concerts, three in open air during summer, 
and three in winter. 

One hundred dollars, in the form of gold 
medals, with appropriate inscriptions, to 
the two persons who prove themselves most 
graceful and agile in gymnastic exercises. 

Fifty dollars, in the form of a gold 
medal, to the lady who cultivates with her 
own hands the most beautiful garden of 
flowers. 


In the year 1867 I offered the 
following prizes: 


Twenty dollars and a diploma for the 
best cultivated acre of field carrots. 

Twenty dollars and a diploma for the 
best cultivated acre of turnips. 

Twenty dollars for the best kept farm. 

Twenty dollars for the best cultivated 
orchard of at least two acres. 

Fifty dollars to the lady who shall have 
cultivated, and laid out with the greatest 
taste, a flower garden. 

One hundred dollars to be distributed 
among the three persons who shall best 
play tho violin, cornet-a-piston, and the 
flute. The competition to be held at the 
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exhibition of horticulture, the decision 
being left to a committee. 

Fifty dollars to, the lady most agile at 

nastics. 

Fifty dollars to the gentleman who is 
strongest and most active in gymnastic 
exercises. 

The distribution of all these prizes 
was made at the time of the Exhi- 
bition of the Society of Agriculture. 

As the societies became strong, 
I withdrew my assistance, excepting 
in cases of emergency. As an illus- 
tration of how much can be done by 
a little timely help, to encourage 
people, I will mention an incident. 
The Baptists erected a very large 
and handsome brick building, with 
a very heavy slate roof. I was driving 
past one morning, and I noticed a 
crowd of people collected in the 
front of it, with a most woebegone 
expression of countenance. They 
informed me that the roof had 
proved too heavy for the walls, and 
that it was pressing them out, and 
they expected the building to fall 
any minute. They had spent their 
last dollar, and were in despair. I 
replied I would at once contribute 
one hundred dollars towards bracing 
the building—that they should 
telegraph for an architect to come 
down from Philadelphia in the next 
train. They had this one hundred 
dollars to go upon, and soon raised 
more. The architect came down, the 
walls were temporarily braced, and 
in a few days fine iron rods were 
stretched across the inside of the 
building, clamping the walls, and it 
is now one of the most substantial 
and beautiful church buildings in 
South Jersey. I mention this not to 
show what I did, but how necessary 
it is for a proprietor to do something 
himself, in such emergencies, in 
order to encourage the people to 
effort, and accomplish things that 
help him and themselves. 

At the first it was necessary to 
introduce the cultivation of such 
products as were adapted to our soil 
and climate and markets. For the 
produce most sought after in the 
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markets of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, our soil and climate 
were well adapted. These were 
fruits, such as grapes, pears, peaches, 
apples, and berries of different 
varieties; also vegetables, such as 
sweet potatoes, or yams, as they 
are called in England, early white 
potatoes, table and field beets, 
onions, lima beans, cabbage, tur- 
nips, cauliflowers, asparagus, pip- 
pins, and melons of different varie- 
ties. These all grow to perfection, 
and ripen early. .Our people also 
raised wheat, Indian corn, grass, 
millet, and stock for home con- 
sumption, but the other articles 
were raised to send away. I suc- 
ceeded in getting the settlers to 
plant extensive orchards and vine- 
yards ; I think there are now at least 
1,500 vineyards and orchards in 
Vineland, presenting one of the most 
beautiful sights imaginable. 

Special attention was also paid to 
the introduction of the best stock of 
cattle, pigs, and poultry, in all of 
which Vineland now excels. 

As produce was raised, it came to 
be necessary to market it: and 
considering that the colonists were 
strangers in the country, I em- 
ployed an agent at my own expense, 
whose duty it was to take their 
produce to market, dispose of it, 
and return them the money, free 
of any charge for his services. In 
time, as the colonists became ac- 
quainted with business and the 
markets, this became unnecessary, 
and I withdrew this assistance. 

As the Settlement grew, people 
who had capital to invest came 
to Vineland and settled, for the 
purpose of residence. I noticed 
that this capital generally sought 
investment out of Vineland—in the 
State of New York and other 
States, where the rate of interest 
was seven per cent. instead of six 
per cent., as in the State of New 
Jersey. I made an effort to have 
the law, so far as related to my 
own township, changed, so as to 
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allow seven per cent. interest, but 
failed in the Legislature the first 
session, owing to the prejudices of 
some of the members. The next 
session I was more successful, and 
the Act was extended to the entire 
State, much to the advantage of 
Vineland, and the rest of New 
Jersey. This alone gave an im- 
petus to industry beyond what 
many believed possible. 

After the Settlement had so 
grown as to number some thousands 
of inhabitants, and had a great 
deal of produce to send to market, 
we had reason to complain of 
the high charges for freight upon 
our single railroad. I remon- 
strated with the Company, and re- 
ceived from its general manager 
fair promises about reduction, but 
these were not fulfilled. I then, 
with much difficulty, obtained a 
charter from the State Legislature 
for a new railroad leading direct 
to New York and Baltimore. After 
a severe struggle of five years, I 
succeeded in getting this new rail- 
road built, when there was an 
immediate fall in the rates upon 
both railroads. 

Then more produce was raised, 
and manufacturers came in, who 
before were deterred on account of 
the high rates of freight. 

The building of the latter rail- 
road increased the trackage through 
the Vineland territory, trom eight 
miles to seventeen miles, adding 
vastly to the value of property, as 
well as to the prosperity of the 
people, and affording new outlets. 

After the agricultural portion of 
my plan had become developed, the 
next thing to be done was to intro- 
duce manufactures. To facilitate 
this I erected a large building, at 
the cost of some thirty thousand 
dollars, divided into different rooms. 
I introduced a steam-engine of 
some fifty-horse power into the 
building, and the necessary shaft- 
ing through the rooms, and let out 
room and power to manufacturers 
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for a very small sum—what was 
barely adequate to pay expenses. 
To some I gave rooms for nothing, 
or rather in consideration of their 
introducing their business. 

This was the nucleus of what is 
now an extensive manufacturing 
interest; and besides this, I en- 
couraged it in other ways. The 
result of it is that boots and shoes, 
buttons, straw-hats, pocket-books, 
woodwork of different kinds, and 
various other things, are exten- 
sively manufactured in Vineland, 
constantly adding to its wealth 
and population, and always increas- 
ing and giving employment to 
men not naturally farmers, and 
working girls and boys. 

Another subject of serious con- 
cern was to keep down commercial 
monopolies, especially in those 
things nearly related to the staff 
of life. Being so near the great 
markets of New York and Phila- 
delphia, the colonists found it more 
profitable to raise fruits and the 
finer vegetables for market, and 
to depend upon purchasing flour 
and feed with the proceeds of their 
sales. 

They purchased this flour and 
feed from the storekeepers of the 
place, and the storekeepers were 
supplied by the millers in the sur- 
rounding country. I heard great 
complaint about the prices they 
had to pay for this flour and feed, 
and upon examination I found that 
these prices greatly exceeded the 
market prices elsewhere. This I 
knew my colonists could not stand. 
They must be able to compete 
with other places, and in order to 
compete they must be able to buy 
cheap. I had introduced a grist- 
mill in my steam: factory buildings, 
which I let out; but those who 
hired it did not know how to 
contend against the combinations, 
and always failed. 

I therefore decided to run the 
mill myself, and to fight the com- 
bination upon these principles: 
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I would buy nothing but the best 
of articles, and for cash, in order 
to buy cheap. I would place the 
price of my articles at the lowest 
possible price covering cost and 
expenses. I would only sell for 
cash. I would have articles deli- 
vered all over the tract without 
extra charge, though all to whom I 
had previously let my mill said 
this plan would fail. I also had a 
shop opened in the centre of the 
town. I put the prices of feed 
and flour down at once fully thirty 
per cent., and instead of selling 
poor articles, which people had 
been previously getting, I sold 
nothing but the best. In the first 
days only a few people bought. 
The number increased. The busi- 
ness ran up to hundreds of dol- 
lars a day. The demand came 
from all sides; the trouble now was 
to supply the demand; more ma- 
chinery had to be introduced, and 
more power. The demand extended 
beyond Vineland. Teams came for 
twenty miles to load up with sup- 
plies. The fame of the good flour 
reached Philadelphia, and the Con- 
tinental Hotel tried it first, and then 
got its supply of flour from the 
Vineland Steam Mills. The ‘corner’ 
or combination was broken up, and 
the entire Settlement appeared to 
take a new start of prosperity as if 
by sudden impulse. Bringing down 
the prices was equivalent to saving 
to each family for themselves and 
stock two hundred dollars a year, 
which for two thousand families 
would be four hundred thousand 
dollars a year. They were able to 
prosper by so much better. That 
prosperity encouraged them to new 
efforts ; thereby resulting in a co- 
operative benefit to myself, which is 
the reason whyI mention thecircum- 
stance. In connection with this, as 
illustrating the principle still fur- 
ther, I will give another example. 
The poultry and egg business near 
the great cities of New York and 
Philadelphia is one of the nost cer- 
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tain and profitable pursuits in the 
United States. After I had started 
my mill, I was informed by one of 
my colonists that the storekeepers 
did not allow more than from one- 
half to two-thirds for eggs that 
they would sell for in Philadelphia, 
whilst they asked almost twice as 
much for meat scrop and other 
poultry food as it could be bought 
for in Philadelphia. I examined 
into the subject, and found the state- 
ment to be true. I then ordered 
eggs to be taken in at my mill in 
pay for flour and feed, the same as 
cash, at Philadelphia prices, less 
the freight, and obtained some 
tons of meat scrop from Philadel- 
phia, and ordered the miller to 
manufacture poultry feed, and sell 
the whole at a reduction corres- 
ponding with the rest of the articles. 
The result of this was that in ten 
months not less than one thousand 
new henneries went up over the 
Vineland tract. It was a business 


that old and decrepid men and 


women and children could follow. 
It was a winter and summer indus- 
try, and is now one of the greatest 
in Vineland. It may be asked— 
does the mill pay? I can reply, 
Yes. But the profit is got by 
making a small percentage upon a 
very large business, instead of a 
large percentage upon a very small 
business. I will also remark that 
in the above statements, I wish to 
make no reflections upon the shop- 
keepers of Vineland. They acted 
according to the instincts of trade, 
the same as in other places. They 
have erected handsome buildings, 
and where they have not been bi- 
assed by private interests have 
always been public-spirited. 

It may be imagined that in these 
things I have made some enemies, 
whilst ploughing my way through 
different interests, but I am happy 
to say I have made many more 
friends, and gained direct personal 
advantages, by increasing the value 
of my own property with that of 
the colonists. 
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As before mentioned, on the 22nd 
of August last year, General Grant, 
President of the United States, and 
most of his Cabinet, attended the 
dedication of the new high school 
building in Vineland, and he made 
the following speech. His speeches 
never consist of more than a few 
words : 


Ladies and Gentlemen of Vineland—It 
gives me great pleasure to risit your 
thriving town of Vineland. It is ono of 
the greatest places for industry and pro- 
sperity and intelligence, and ail the im- 
provements I have heard of have been 
accomplished under trying circumstances. 


The difficulties he refers to were 
mainly owing to the great civil 
war. Vineland was started in the 
commencement of it, and had to 
struggle through the darkest period. 
We had three calls for troops. 
I decided to step forward and co- 
operate with the people to prevent 
drafts. I therefore endorsed the 
Township notes individually, and 
raised money enough from the 
banks in Millville and Bridgton to 
fill our quotas, and sent them to the 
war, without any draft. Vineland 
has been able to make an honour- 
able record in the war, and pay off 
a debt of 60,000 dollars and to 
prosper in the face of every difli- 
culty. 

There is a material and industrial 
prosperity existing in Vineland, 
which, though I say it myself, is 
unexampled in the history of coloni- 
sation, and must be due to more 
than ordinary causes. 

The influence of temperance upon 
the health and industry of the 
people is no doubt one great cause. 
The Settlement has built twenty 
fine school-houses, ten churches, and 
kept up one of the finest systems of 
road improvements, measuring one 
hundred and seventy-eight miles in 
the country. There are now some 
fifteen manufacturing  establish- 
ments on the Vineland tract, and 
they are constantly increasing in 
number. Her stores in extent and 
building will rival any other place in 
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South Jersey. There are four post- 
offices in the tract ; the central one 
did a business last year of 4,800 
dollars, mail matter, and a money- 
order business of 78,922 dollars. 
Out of seventy-seven townships 
in the State, by the census of 
1869 Landis Township ranked the 
fourth in the value of its agricul- 
tural productions. There are seven- 
teen miles of railway upon the 
tract, embracing six railway sta- 
tions. The amount of products sent 
away to market is enormous. Her 
fruits are to be seen in all the large 
eastern cities, from Philadelphia to 
Quebec. There is more fruit raised 
in Vineland than anywhere else in 
the United States upon the same 
area of land. To drive through the 
place over the smooth and beautiful 
roads, lined with young shade trees, 
and bordered with green, and past 
her thousands of orchards and vine- 
yards, is like driving through the 
loveliest of parks. The poorest of 
her people seek to make their homes 
beautiful. Her citizens are gathered 
together from the far West, from the 
middle and New England States, 
from Germany, France, England, 
Treland and Scotland; even from 
sunny Italy. All of those who are 
industrious succeed, and industry is 
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the rule. The idler, without the 
capacity to do a day’s work, does not 
succeed, and ought not to succeed 
anywhere. 

am happy to be able to say that 
the result of the project, as a land 
enterprise, has been to the interests 
of the colonists, as well as my own. 
Town lots that I sold for 150 dollars 
have been resold for from 500 to 
1,500 dollars, exclusive of improve- 
ments ; land that I sold for 25 dollars 
per acre has much of it been resold 
for 200 to 500 dollars per acre, ex- 
clusive of improvements. Thisrule 
will hold good for miles of the terri- 
tory, all resulting from the great in- 
crease of population and prosperity 
of her people. 

It is certainly an interesting 
question whether the highest self- 
interest of the landed proprietors of 
England, or any other country, can- 
not be found in advancing the ma- 
terial and moral welfare of all those 
who live and work upon their own 
estates. 

To me the most unpleasant part 
of the above narrative is the neces- 
sity I have been under of so often 
mentioning myself, and I hope the 
reader will kindly take this neces- 
sity into consideration, and let that 
be my apology. 





